
IN THIS BOOK JOHN McGUIRE has turned to quantitative 
techniques in order to analyse his broadly based data relating to 
Calcutta in the period between the great uprising of 1857 and 
the formation of the most powerful political interest group of 
the emerging national bourgeoisie, the Indian National Congress. 
He examines the ways in which the social, ideological and 
political relationships that defined the bhadralok of Calcutta, 
a Bengali social category, were moulded by formal and informal 
agencies of the state. The book is shaped by a Marxist notion of 
historical change and suggests that the bhadralok failed to develop 
into one of Marx’s fundamental capitalist classes, although they 
did develop into two secondary classes: a rentier aristocracy and 
a middle class. Dr McGuire argues that the bhadralok cannot be 
seen as' a fixed social group, but rather as the embodiment of 
changing sets of organic social relationships. In particular he is 
concerned with their ideological and political developments, 
and the relationship between colonial civil society and the colonial 
state. The nature of the cultural hegemony of the colonial ruling 
class is explored with particular reference to the education system, 
the press, voluntary associations and political pressure groups. 
Within the broad framework of the study he adopts, where 
possible, a quantitative approach to collecting and describing 
scattered data not normally available from official documents. 
Evidence for his findings is listed in the very extensive sets of data 
included in the appendices. 
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PREFACE 


Like many publications, this book first saw life as a doctoral thesis, l:hough 
since that time it has imdergone considerable change. Generally, it focusses 
upon' the development of the bhadralok in Calcutta in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. More specifically, it is concerned with the ways in which 
the ideological and political relationships that deHned the bhadralok were 
moulded by formal and informal agencies of the state in both a broad and a 
particular sense. In this context, it is shaped by a Marxist notion of historical 
change and by an attempt to produce broadly based data through quantitative 
techniques. 


During the coxnse of this research, a number of problems arose, not the 
least of which was that of spelling Indian names. For convenience I have spelt 
place names, when mentioned, according to the Imperial Gazetteer of 1907- 
1909, and organisations as they were usually spelt during the period. In many 
cases I experienced some difficulty in establishing what this commonality 
was. Indeed, partly for this reason and partly because I have examined such a 
large number of individuals, I have standardised family names according to 
the most widely used spelling. As a result, in certain instances, like that of 
Surendra Nath Baneijea, I have taken the liberty of altering slightly the 
family name. Yet I have done so because of the complex problems of having 
to construct and having to process data sets of anything up to 470 names. 


In carrying out this research, I have incurred a number of debts both to 
institutions and individuals. I am pzirticularly grateful to the School of 
Oriental and African Studies for granting me postgraduate scholarships, to 
the Central Research Fund, University of London, for supporting research 
trips to Cambridge, Edinburgh, and India, to the Institute of Commonwealth 
Studies, University of London, and to the Research School of Pacific Studies, 
Australian National University, for awarding me research fellowships, and to 
the Western Australian Institute of Technology for a staff development 
grant. 


In the early stages of my work I received very helpful advice from Ronald 
Inden regarding the natiure of Bengali society. During my studies in London, 
I was supervised by Kenneth Ballhatchet who allowed me the freedom to 
pursue my own ideas, while at the same time providing me with the benefits 
of his extensive experience in the field. I have also gained immensely from my 
contact with Kirti Chaudiui who influenced me both by his dedication to 
his research and by his pioneering work in applying quantitative techniques 
to the study of history. As well, I am indebted in a number of ways to 
Pramatha Chaudhuri. 



VUl 


When I was in India, I was aided by, among others, Rabindra Nath Ghose, 
Asit Sen, Ashin and Uma Das Gupta, S. Sammaddar, and Brother Andrew. 
More recently, I have enjoyed the multi-disciplinary environment of the 
Department of Social Sciences, Western Australian Institute of Technology, 
and the stimulating company of the South Asian History group at the 
Australian National University. In the latter context, I must acknowledge 
Anthony Low who provided me with the opportunity of spending a year 
in Canberra. At different points throughout this research I have received from 
Bernard Cohn encouragement and support from which I am particularly 
grateful. Thanks are also due to Soumyen Mukheijee and John Broomfield, 
both of whom provided valuable critiques of the manuscript for the book. 
As well, I am appreciative of the meticulous maimer in which Margaret Carron 
has handled the technical problems relating to the publication of this 
monograph. 

My greatest debts, however, are to my late parents, Elizabeth and John, 
without whom I would not have started this research, and to my wife. Aim, 
without whom I would not have completed it. It is to the memory of my 
parents, and to Ann, Jenny and Sean, that this book is dedicated. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The British first came to India in the seventeenth century seeking avenues for 
trade: they departed in mid-twentieth century pursued by problems of the 
largest colonial state in the world. That the state they left behind was a product 
both of their rule and of the response of the indigenous society to such a rule 
is indisputable. What might have happened had they not penetrated the sub- 
continent is irrelevant. What did happen has intrigued a generation of 
historians and there are still stories left to intrigue those to come. 

What this study aims to do is document one such story by examining the 
development of social, ideological and political relationships of the bhadralok 
in Calcutta between 1857 and 1885. Clearly, as the works of Anil Seal, 
J.H. Broomfield and Sumit Sarkar attest, the role of the bhadralok in both 
Indian and Bengal history has not been inconsequential.* Certainly studies 
by P. Sinha, C. Furedy, R. Ray and particularly S.N. Mukherjee indicate 
that there can be little doubt about the significance of tliis group %vithin 
Calcutta itself.2 Apart from Mukheijee, however, none of these historians has 
concentrated solely upon the story of the bhadralok and even Mukheijee has 
been largely concerned with the period prior to the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Periodisation is, of course, a difficult and somewhat artificial construct. 
Yet 1857 does provide a meaningful starting point for this study, in that it 
was the year of the great uprising; a momentous historical event which caused 
the British to rethink their policy in India, As a result, there occurred very 
significant political and economic changes in the sub-continent of which 
Calcutta was a focal point. In particular, in the wake of this event, Calcutta 
was recognised as the administrative capital of the British Indian colonial 
state. It was also the year in which the University of Calcutta was established; 
an institution which, more than any other, helped to shape the ideology of the 
bhadralok along the lines of the colonial ruling class. ^ 

If 1857 provides a useful starting point, various dates could have been 
employed to terminate the work. Of these 1885 seemed the most suitable; 
for, while it was not a watershed in the sense that 1857 was, it was a year in 
wluch a number of significant decisions were made. For example, it was at 
this time it was decided to change the long-standing municipal boundaries 
of Calcutta by amalgamating the city with the greater part of the surrounding 
suburbs.^ As well, this was the year in which the Tenancy Act was passed; 
an act that, temporarily at least, brou^t to a close a series of important land 
laws which highlighted emerging class conflict between the landlords and the 
peasants.® More generally, it was the year during which the Indian National 
Congress was founded; an organisation which proved to be the first and the 
most powerful political interest group of the emerging national bourgeoisie. 
Indeed, although the bhadralok did not strongly . . . 

initial meeting, they subsequently came to ‘ 
in Indian politics.® 
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On the assumption tliat the family represented a more suitable unit of 
analysis than the indr/iduals, the list of liindus svas dr/ided up accordindy. 
In this context, the family had to be interpreted in the broadest sense, for 
whereas some joint families were seen to split in the third generation, othen 
continued to function through fh'c generations. Consequently, unless there 
uas evidence that such a split had occurred, the lineage was taken as the 
basis for analysis. 

Each family was then taken .is a unit of snnlysb and scrutinised according 
to a common set of v.iri.ilDles that prc’.'ided a specific list of questions svith 
which to approach the data. Tl'.ere were various problems, of course. For 
example, where.is .is some questions could be answered fairly objectively, 
oth.ers depended vers" much on the qtiality of the sources. V.Ti ere biographical 
detail was awiilable, for instance, the district of origin could be coded svithout 
too much diffiailty. In so f.ir as the meanings of occupations chanced over 
time, however, they could only be compared ven.’ generally. 

In spite of these limitations, the systematic application of these questions 
fulfilled the veri' useful function of ordering the infonnadon so that ans’vvers 
could be based on frequency distribution and cross-tabulations of available 
data. .Morcc.-er, c.-cn where information was scarce, it gave an overview' of 
case studies rather than one or P.vo examples. .-\nd finally, it provided a basis 
for a more general an.ilysis of changing relationships within the bkedralok 
society. 

1\'hile .Appendix .\ represents a general starting point for an analysis of 
the bhedralok, .Appendices B to X represent a more detailed study of the 
structural basis of idcolocicil andpolidcaldcvelopm.cnts among theh/^edrefo^:. 
In this respect, a list of cducadonal organisadons, of nervpapers and 
periodicals, and of voluntary associadons was drawn up from a wide laroge 
of sources, and data were collected and analysed according to key 
characterisdes. In each case, the governing criterion for selecting an organisadon 
was whether it was controlled either partly or totally by the bkadralok. In 
association with each of those lists, a separate list was drasvn up of those 
bhedrelok who controlled either individually or as a member of a committee 
the organisations outlined. .Again, as with the organisations, data relating to 
those individuals were collected and analysed according to significant variables. 
In both cases, by plotting key variables over time, it was possible to graph 
changes in relationships during the period under discussion. 

In the same way, the bkadralok who assumed positions of control in 
political pressure groups were listed and examined collectively in order that 
specific changes in the structure of these organisations could be ascertained, 
.As wen, the relationship between this organisational behaviour and the state 
was determined by examining available annual proceedings, using the technique 
of content analysis, among others. It was thus possible to demonstrate how 
these organisations linked the civil society to the machinery of the state. It 
was also possible to show how, as a result of inner contradictiom within 
colonial society, these bodies began to challenge the power and authority of 
the state. 



As a logical extension to the above, the position of the bhadralok within 
the formal state agencies was also examined. Specifically those indmduals who 
sat on legislative bodies (British Indian, provincial, municipal) were listed and 
examined according to questions based on their social relationsh^s. The 
behaviour of these individuals within the various legislative bodies was also 
noted by examining the proceedings and other documents which referred to 
these bodies. More generally, the position of the bhadralok within these 
organisations and within the key executive and judicial agencies (Covenanted 
Civil Service, Bengal High Court) were related to the policy of the ruling 
class. 

Social, ideological and political relationships, of course, do not operate in 
isolation, but are linked in a network by the individuals who generate them. 
Indeed, it is these links which when taken together indicate the nature of the 
structure of cultural hegemony within a society. In this study, an attempt has 
been made to analyse this structure, and changes within it, by taking those 
individuals who hold more than one organisational position of control at one 
time as the links in the network.23 

Such links have been by means of a simplified version of cluster analysis; 
a technique which describes the extent to which one data set is related to 
another. First, they have been examined for clusters of interorganisational 
links and ranked along a major-mmor continuum. Secondly, individuals who 
represented these links have been classified as either interorganisational 
aristocratic leaders or interorganisational middle-class leaders, and the 
networks have been examined to see whether one or the other type 
predominated. By performing this exercise at the beginning and the end of 
the period, it has been possible to demonstrate quantitatively how this structure 
changed over time. Through these and more impressionistic ways moreover, 
it has also been possible to underline the major qualitative changes which 
occurred during this period, especially in so fax as they provided the basis of 
the making of a colonial mind in Calcutta. 



CHAPTER ONE 


CALCUTTA AND THE BHADRALOK 


As the holder of the dubious title of the ‘second dty’ of the British Empire, 
Calcutta has had more than its share of observers. Indeed, it has been the 
subject of a number of historical studies. Yet the developments that have 
taken place within it have continued to puzzle historians. Certainly, as it is 
in many ways the classical colonial city, the changes that have occurred there 
are not as easily documented as those that have occurred in the less complex 
cities of the ^vorld. 

Initially, Calcutta was established because it presented a suitable location 
for trade and defence.^ In particular, it provided the East India Con^any 
wth a centre in Bengal for collecting and producing raw silk and textiles 
for export to Britain. Indeed, it quickly became the focal point for the 
circulatian in Eastern India of British merchant capital, the needs of which 
also provided the push factor behind the establishment and cfevelopment of 
a colonial state centred in Calcutta; for, although territorial conquest was 
secondary to the mercantile interests of the East India Company, the former 
proved to be a necessary coroUary of the latter. Qeaxly, as P.J. Marshall 
has argued, once the Company “had acqtiired an interest in the revenue of an 
Incfian province they were invariably drawn deeper and deeper into the 
minutiae of Indian government’.^ 

Yet the eventual material gains were to prove far in excess of anything 
that could have been conceived of at that time. Indeed, by the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, India had become an important factor m 
development of industrial capitalism in Britain. By this time, in fact, Britain’s 
industrial economy had grown to rely for its expansion on international 
trade, partly because it had to import a large percentage of the raw material 
required for industry and partly because the consumer capacity of its 
population was not large enough to maintain an industrial apparatus of the 
size actually developed- By this time, as well, Britain was no longer capable 
of feeding its population from its own agricultural produce.^ 

In this way then, Britain represented a developed economy which provided 
manufactures, supplies, and services (capital, shaping, banking and insurance) 
in return for foreign primary products (raw materials, food). However, it did 
not do so in a vacuum. On the contrary, it faced growing competition from 
other nations which were beginning to develop industrial economies, and, as a 
result, while its trade and investments with these areas remained large they no 
longer expanded there. Britain, therefore, turned increasingly towards other 
areas to fill this gap. Among others, it turned towards India which, because of 
the political hegemony it enjoyed there, could be more easily adapted to its 
needs.'^ 
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the political hegemony it enjoyed there, could be more easily adapted to its 
nccds.^ 



Clearly, as British capital saw India as a potentially unlimited market which 
could be developed to aid its expansion, it set about establishing the 
infrastructure necessary forsueh a dc\*elopmcnt. Among other tilings, it created 
managing agency houses in order to provide an organisational network for the 
expansion of small-scale commocUt>' production in Eastern India. Tliese agency 
houses provided an institutional framework through which capital could be 
inv'csted in the companies that made up the local joint stock market. They 
also supplied the means by which surplus value could be exported out of 
India partly through raw materials and foodstuffs, partly dirough the 
remittance of retained profits by foreign entrepreneurs and savings by cwil 
sen’ants, and partly by the payments of interest on foreign borrowings.^ 

The colonial state also played a key role in tliis development. In the first 
place, it took an active part in tlic creation of the infrastructure nccessaiy* for 
such an expansion by building roads, canals and railways and by establishing 
state banks. Secondly, where required, it passed legislation which would 
facilitate this change, as in the case of the abolition of transit and town duties 
or of the implementation of coolie labour acts. And finally, it met specific 
needs of British capital in the international economy by exporting opium to 
China, and Indian labour to British plantation colonics.® 

Underlying all these changes were more general technological changes such 
as the construction of the Suez Canal, the establishment of tcicgrapluc links 
between Britain and India as well as within India, and the mechanisation of 
shipping.'’ Indeed, not only were India’s internal markets integrated and 
linked more firmly to a capitalist economy, but they were also absorbed 
more fully into the international capitalist economy, albeit under British 
control.* In fact, by the latter half of the nineteenth century, the capitalist 
mode of production which prevailed in Britain had begun to penetrate 
eastern India. More specifically, in so far as this penetration was based on the 
expansion of small-scale commodity production, capital subsumed labour 
without effecting great changes to the form of social relationships which 
existed. As a result there was the ^pcarance, at least, of a complex set of 
on-going feudal relationships. 

As a focal point for this development, Calcutta experienced a number of 
structural changes. Its surrounding regions, for example, underwent certain 
industrial development, especially as the result of the growth of jute mills. 
As well, its port was subjected to major alterations from 1868 onwards when 
loading was mechanised and tramways were extended onto jetties. In the 
city, itself, roads and streets were widened and constructed, rail and tramway 
links were developed, and the building industry thrived as the result of 
investment in jute and cotton warehouses and multi-storied properties.^ 

Along with these changes there followed inevitable population changes. 
Chving to the lack of reliable data, however, the nature and extent of the 
alterations in population are difficult to assess. Certainly the population of 
Calcutta was very much amatter of conjecture by the middle of the nineteenth 
century; so much so that of the two censuses taken in 1850, one sv a total 
of 361,369 and the other 413,182.’® If the ■ ‘c t, then 
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That these conditions were widespread in evidenced by the fact that over 
half the population lived in bustis. Moreover, it would seem that as the 
period wore on this situation became more acute. For example, between 
1878 and 1881, tlie number of bustis in Calcutta increased from 132 to 
486.^® In part, this was the result of the building construction in the north- 
western zone of Calcutta where large bustis were demolished to make way 
for warehouses. But it was also tlie result of the high cost of housing and the 
even more prohibitive cost of rents. 

Yet these sub-human living conditions were not solely the result of changing 
property values; tliey were also tlie product of a selective distribution of 
municipal resources. For example, by the end of the period, less than 10 per 
cent of the bustis had access to any municipal facility, even though in the 
twenty-five preceding years 1201akhsofrupecs had been outlayed in installing 
drainage, water, and sewerage works in the city. As well, the bustis benefitted 
little from other municipal reforms such as the hygienic slaughterhouse and 
market which had been opened, or the railway which had been constructed 
and connected to waste lands for the disposal of refuse.^^ 

As a result of this process, of course, only certain classes and areas in 
Calcutta benefitted from the municipal works. For instance, whereas the death 
rate of Europeans was 12.5 per 1000, the general rate was 29.3 per 1000. 
Similarly, whereas the death rate in Park Street, a select ward in the city, 
was only 14 per 1000, in Hastings, a poor ward in south-west Calcutta 
where coolies and other low wage earners eked out a living, it was 51.2 per 
1000.30 

What this pattern reflected was the specific nature of capitalist development 
in Calcutta, for, in so far as British capital only required small scale industrial 
development in Calcutta, there was no large scale change in the local means 
of production. Indeed, as has been noted, most individuals were engaged in 
j service activities. The bulk of the remainder were either artisans, prostitutes, 
beggars or imemployed. There were few industrial workers. 3* In fact, even 
in the neighbouring suburbs where large-scale industries related to jute and to 
railways were emerging, the overall percentage of industrial workers was 
low.32 In this context, moreover, as Marx has pointed out, wage earners 
tended to operate under old systems of localised behaviour.33 

Certainly this seemed to be the case in Calcutta, for, in spite of the large 
numbers, the social relationships of most inhabitants tended to be determined 
by the villages they had come from rather than the city itself. This transitory 
attachment to Calcutta was enhanced by the uncertain and short-tenn nature 
of work there. 3^* Again, it was reinforced by the fact that men tended to 
leave their families in the villages and operate in Calcutta by themselves; 
a pattern which is underlined by the high percentage of males compared to 
females and the large number of prostitutes in the city .3® Moreover, even the 
embryonic industrid labour force was closely linked to rural India as a result 
of the methods of recruitment employed by sardars to bring labour to the 
mills and the workshops.36 



Superimposed upon these localised forms of behaviour were ideologies 
which further reflected the fragmented nature of society in Calcutta. For 
instance, religious affiliation sharply divided wage earners into two large 
factions (Hindu, Muslim) and numerous smaller oncs.^”? As well, scattered as 
they were in small slums over the full extent of Calcutta, they lacked agencies 
or institutions through which they could develop a cohesive ideology. 

Perhaps the most significant divisive factor, however, was the lack of 
identity with Calcutta felt by the majority of residents ; for, as census figures 
and other indicators suggest, there was a distinct change in the pattern of 
migration, as the period progressed, from linkages with neighbouring districts 
to linkages with more distant districts within Bengal, itself, and from linkages 
with Bengal to linkages with other provinces. For example, near the end of 
the period under discussion, 69 per cent came from outside Bengal.^® As a 
direct result of this development, only 58 per cent of the population spoke 
Bengali; the remainder communicated in a variety of languages ranging from 
Hindi through to TamO.®^ 

In general then, it would seem that inhabitants of Calcutta were largely 
engaged in non-productive labour and, as a result, that their social behaviour 
was governed by social relationships which prevailed in the country and in 
other provinces. Clearly , with the exception of those engaged in small industries 
in Calcutta or in the emerging large industries just outside the city, there 
was no clear development of what Marx termed fundamental capitalist 
classes. The underlying logic of this type of development was, of course, the 
colonial nature of Calcutta itself; for while it was an important factor in the 
expansion of industrial capitalism in Britain, its function in the Indian situation 
was largely related to the expansion of small-scale commodity production, 
which was essentially rural based. 

There were, nonetheless, at least two significant changes which occurred 
in Calcutta because of this colonial situation. In the first place, there was 
the emergence of a rentier property class among the Hindus. And secondly, 
there was the development of a middle class among this same group. There 
was, of course, no iiniustrial bourgeoisie among them. As a result, both the 
rentier class and the middle class in Calcutta were linked by a primary 
relationship to an industrial bomgeoisie some twelve thousand miles away. 
Yet such a link could never be totally forged, owing to the inner contradictions 
of the colonial system itself. On the one hand, the industrial bourgeoisie 
in Britain developed organically out of different sets of cultural and 
ideological relationships. On the other hand, the rentier class and the 
middle class in Calcutta continued to retain strong indigenous ties. Indeed, it 
was in this context that they could be defined as one group: the bhadralok. 
What follows then is an examination of the development of different sets of 
class ties within the bhadralok. 

In this respect, the rentier class was the first to emerge. Indeed, its origin 
can be traced to 1690 when Calcutta was founded by merchants from the 
East India Company; for the descendants of the Setts, indigenous merchants 
who were leaders of a local weaving caste with whom the Company’s traders 



first made contact, Avcrc amonc the more important members of this 
rentier class in dte latter half of the rinetcenth centu-.-.'^t In the late 
sr.-cntccnih and early eighteenth centuries, ho-.s-c%-cr, the soda! relationshins 
of the Setts •iscre quite different from those of their descendants. Indeed, 
as K.N. Gtaudhuri has pointed out. the former •.sere, urmizc their counterpart 
As-earers in Britain, more reprcscntath'c of .Marx’s first scay in which the 
producer himself 'Dccomcs a capitalist and merchant rather than 'ne com inr 
a mere worher for the merchant.'^* As Chaudhuri also notes, hmeever, while 
there were necessar}' conditions prrrailinc, there were not, o-.^uncto as-aricr;.' 
of structural factors, sufficient conditions for mis dr.'clopment to follmrits 
logical course.'^-' In fact, it would seem that, by 175S. even the necessary* 
coriditior.s no lonrer cxbted, particularly as the East India Coraparru, winch 
had procressbely gro-ism more poivcrful, had replaced thednd':/ mcmharrts'sdih 
to act as direct apents bcr.vecn the producers and the Comparru.-^^ 
In this context men, merchant capital in Britain can beseen as having provided 
the basis for the development of local entrepreneurs in Calcutta, ou the one 
hand, and as hm-ing set do'.\-n parameters Mdthin which thus development 
might talie place, on the other. 

As noted cisevhere in this chapter, the needs of merchant capital in Britain 
also prcr.-jded the push factor behind the establishuncnt and development of 
a colonial state centred in Calcutta, Vet. it was. as Idarshall rms argued, a 
state ^^•h:ch the Company ’.s-as unprepared to administer and 'svhich was for 
a period of nvenn* years higlnh' utsstable."'- Indeed, it ■s\-as during this tim 
that the majorin' of leading rentier famines in Calcutta in the latter half o 
the nineteenth centim,' acquired their fortunes. They did so in two genera. 
^^-zys. In the first place, they accumulated quicl: forrunes as memhants, as 
bankers, as heniens, or as a combination of all three. Secondh.', the;.' assumed 
ke\* functionary positions in the emerging colonial state and exploited these 
positions to siphon off part of the svrplxis for themselves.'^' Such categories, 
hcr.vever, can be misleading, for these positions tended to overlap, ^pecuaZy 
as the British servants of the Company were allcnved, and indeed expected, 
to trade privateh’ in order to build up tbmr income.''" 

Xonetheless, in the case of the embrj'o rentier class ciearly discerrunle 
patterns are evident, .-^mong those avLo acquhed their fortunes through trade, 
the most pcTivernil group to emerge t^-as a traditional merchant caste, the 
Saptagram Suvamavaniks, which had previously traded tdth fhe Portuguese, 
tie Dutch, and the Frenci.~^ In adtSfion to t}r> group, there were a number 
of enteiprising individuals, like the Dattas of Katbiala''^ and thehlukherjees 


of Bamazar,^^ -('.-ho belonged to jetis which had 


raditional ties 


trade, but -svho had, nonetheless, established quite poweifiil mercantile 
establishments." Of those -.vho accumulated their wealth through their 
dubicras actirities as state functionaries, no one caste emerges as ah-potverniL 
On the contraiv', it would seem that in certain cases. Eke that of the Debs 
of Sobhabazar,-^ thes' had connections ■v^■ith the hfu^al administration, 
and, in other cases, like that of the Singhs of Jorasahko,^ they wereiumviduals 
tdth the appropriate skills in the rightplace at the right time. 
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Between the Battle of Plassey in 1757 and the arrival of Cornwallis in 
1786 then, there emerged a group of Hindu entrepreneurs, some of whom 
represented the beginnings of a merchant bourgeoiae and others of whom 
represented a Calcutta-based rentier class. No doubt such individuals existed 
prior to 1757 in other parts of Bengal and, indeed, in Calcutta itself, but 
never had so many been concentrated in one place at one time. Certainly 
both groups, which tended to overlap, owed their existence to the inability 
of a mercantile company to operate a colonial state, and to the needs of the 
servants of this company for money to trade privately. Never again would 
such ideal conditions exist for the rapid accumulation of wealth. On the 
contrary, in the years that followed, the colonial state would gradually 
extend its control over eastern India and, as a result, the social relationships 
of indigenous capital in Calcutta would be either reinforced or altered in 
accordance with the shifting needs of British capital. 

Broadly, these shifts were marked by the attack on the monopoly of the 
East India Company, on the one hand, and the growing predominance of 
industrial capital in Britain, on the other hand. Moreover, in the sense that 
the situation in Bengal was far from a tabula rasa, the historical development 
which occurred there was highly complex. Indeed, it is still unclear exactly 
how indigenous capital was formed and how it was linked to British capital. 
It is clear, however, that internal shifts within indigenous capital were largely 
determined by the risks generated by the changes in the colonial structure. 
For example, when investments in rural ground rent represented a low 
return at high risk, and investments represented a high return at low risk, 
indigenous capital tended to be accumulated through the latter process. 
Conversely, when the positions were reversed it tended to be accumulated 
through the former process. 

In this context, there were four broad areas of capital accumulation all 
of which were interrelated. In the first place, there was the opportunity for 
investment which the agency houses and the East India Company offered as 
a result of their predatory methods of primitive accumulation of capital. 
Indeed, in the absence of large-scale banking facilities and given the 
preoccupation of British money with the domestic scene, these bodies were 
reliant upon funds from the Company servants and the indigenous 
entrepreneurs.^ As a consequence, there was a development of a joint stock 
market and of a system of government loans in which the local entrepreneurs 
could invest their money. The extent to which they did can be roughly 
gauged by the fact that, in 1833, Indians held bonds in the Company worth 
nearly £7,000,000.^5 Among the more important investors in this group 
were the Sukmoy Roys of Pathuriaghata,®^ the Deys of Simla, ^7 and the 
Tagores of Jorasanko.®* 

By the middle of the nineteenth century, however, local entrepreneturs 
no longer found this area of investment as attractive as they had once done. 
In part, this was the result of financial crises in 1830-1833, when the leading 
agency houses collapsed, and in 1848-1852 when the economy was depressed 
following the fall of the Union Bank.®^ It was also the result of the development 




investment. Of course, indigenous entrepreneurs hadhcldproperty in Calcutta 
since the eighteenth century, and, as P. Sinha has shown, some of tlicm 
accumulated huge profits in tliis process.'’* Indeed, after trade had become 
freer follouinpr the 1813 Charter Act.im’cstmcntinurbangroundrcntprovidcd 
a very useful alternative to the world of commerce which was becoming 
progressively more competitive; so much so, in fact, that inflationary' values 
existed there until the financial crisis of tlic 1830s. Yet it was not until 
the economic upheaval of tlic late 1840s that tlic leading indigenous 
entrepreneurs turned their backs on trade in fav'our of urban ground rent. 
Mod Lai Seal, for example, gave up his homhuships and became a property 
speculator and ■within a short period ivas collcctingrcnt in excess of Rs. 30,000 
per month.*® By the middle of die nineteenth century', of course, Calcutta 
had a population close to 400,000 .and was on the verge of a significant 
commercial expansion. 

Generally’ then, in the y’cars betAveen the Cornwallis regime and the period 
under discussion, the indigenous bourgeoisie who emerged did so in response 
to the changing needs of British c.apital. Yet in most cases they’ were able to 
do so because of local tics. The careers of Ram Dulal Dey and Moti I>al Seal, 
two of the most poivcrful merchants in the history' of Calcutta, illustrate 
this point. Both have often been cited as examples of indwiduals x'.'ho rose 
from poA-erty to riches os’cmight. Although there is an element of trudi in 
those stories, neither Dey nor Seal could has'c achieved what they* did without 
their local ties. 


Dey', for instance, was linked by these tics to the poiverful Datta family 
of Hathkala. As his grandmother svas cook for this family and of die same 
jati, Dey was entided to certain services A'.’hich bound a Hindu master to a 
servant and one casteman to another. Among other things, he lived vddi die 
faimly, was educated by their pandit, employed in one of dicir firms, and 
was eventually able to establish himself as an independent merchant vddi 
their help.*’ Tnere is, of course, little doubt dial his entrepreneurial skill 
%vas an important factor in his rise to power; for obviously a number of 
othCT indh-iduals within the Datta household had simDar opportunides to 
achies’e the same position, but failed to do so. Yet there is equally Utdc 
doubt that he could not ha-.-c gone so far without the kind of support that 
the Datta family prcr.'idcd thrcrjgh caste tics. 

Certainly the career of Moti Lai Seal illustrates this factor. His position in 
e commercial v.’orld was largely’ undistinguished until he had inherited die 
ro e of guardian to his nephews upon the death of their father; a role which 
e, as the eldest male widiin the Joint famil'/, was entitled to zccordin^ to 
cus omary lav,’. J^orcover, according to the same Izw, he v/as allo'/.’ed to 
mmage the property v.-hich their father had left them. In this v/ay, he was 
nioney which he employed to speculate in the commercial 
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extended their holdings, through purchasing mortgaged estates, though at 
the lower levels indebtedness and other factors gave rise to fragmentation of 
land-holdings and the multiplication of tenure-holders.^^ Such was the 
movement of capital into rural estates, in fact, that dieir value continued to 
rise in Bengal proper until the 1870s, and in Bihar and Orissa until the end of 
the period.^ Certainly the large rentier families in Calcutta were the recipients 
of a significant proportion of the surplus in this area. The Singhs, for instance, 
collected a gross sum of Rs. 11,34,844 from holdings spread over eighteen 
districts.^ 

Urban ground rent was an equally attractive investment during these years. 
For example, between 1857 and 1861, the price of houses in Calcutta 
doubled.^ Parallel with this development was an even more significant increase 
in rent. Indeed, in the same period, the rentals of small shops grew by over 200 
per cent.95 Moreover, although there are no figures to indicate what the 
increase was for the period as a whole, it would seem that they continued to 
rise as is suggested by the steady growth in the annual municipal valuations 
in property; a growth, as has been noted, in excess of 170 per cent of the base 
figure in 1857.^ 

In this context, there is clear evidence to suggest that the large rentier 
class benefitted most from this development. Among other things, there are 
the Calcutta Housing Assessments for 1857 to 1861 which indicate that 
families like the Seals and the Malliks (of Pathuriaghattaand Barrabazar) owned 
large numbers of houses, offices, shops, warehouses, mills and bazaars.^’ 
Again, the preponderance of this dass among those individuals eligible to 
stand for election to the Calcutta Corporation between 1876 and 1885 also 
underlines this factor. 5® And finally, near the end of the period, they owned 
all but two of the four European and twenty-seven native bazaars 

Broadly then, during the period under discussion, this group could be seen 
as a non-productive class of big rentiers, the social relationships of which had 
been largely determined by shifts in the needs of British capital and the 
competition between British and indigenous capital. Moreover, in the process 
of arriving at this position, they had gradually become aware of themselves as 
a class and, indeed, by this time, perceived themselves very much as a local 
aristocracy. For example, they lived in lavish rajbaris, had country houses, 
educated their sons at the exclusive Hindu College and, when the government 
assumed control of that institution, at the Hindu School. They patronised 
htera^ journals and, in 1853, founded thdr own newspaper. They joined 
^estigious European voluntary associations such as the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society and the Asiatic Society and sat on the committees of the 
Native Hospital and the District Charitable Society. And, most importantly, 
they founded their own political pressure group in 1851.^®® In short, they 
assumed many of the characteristics of the British aristocracy. 

.Significantly, in this respect, the colonial state went to some length to 
emtorce this image they had of themselves so that it could utilise them as a 

cans of local social control. It did so in two ways. In the first place, it 
^pointed them to honorary positions of local magistrates and justices of the 
peace as well as to legislative bodies such as the Imperial Council of India, the 



Frcvindal Ccxirdl cf Ecrcal, and the Calcctm Ccrncmtfcn.^^^ Scccndl'vvh 
fcnnaliscd the ncdcn cf a Iccal anstccracy by ccnferrhrir tides nnen them far 
centribudens made tc the state in the -vny cf bc-I dinr reads, schccis arrr 
ether public werks and in pmvidinc the cclcnial state with sappert <^TrT77!r 
perieds cf natural disasters, such as famines. It further symbclised this neden 
cf a Iccal arlstccracy by hrdtinc- the leadinE families tr fcrmal fancriens at 
gevemment heuse and by acccpdngthrcushtheauspicescfrtsmcsthnncrtant 
hi neden arics. lilie the Gcvemcr-Gencrah the licutenant-Gcc-emcr. and the 
Cemmander-in-Cidef. invitatiens frum these families rr celebradcns such as 


weddings. The state 
but after the ‘Mudn 


bad. cf ccursc. pursued ruch pchcies pricr tn 1557,. 
y' and mere cardcularlv after the Gevemment cf r-rhr 


Act cf 1 55 5. it did so in a mere r;.'stemadc and cemprehensrre manner.^®- 


Farahcl wdth the rise cf a Iccal render class, there emerged a middle class., 
am eng the chadrsict. Like the large renders, the middle dass derelcped m 
respense tc the needs cf Erithh capital and. therefere. te the pciicy cf the 
cclcnial state. In part. the;.', tec. were the preduct cf the mereandle 
develop ment cf Calcu tta : a dr-* elec meet which gave rhe te ccmmertfal traders, 
small brekers at a middle-range level dc’.vn te pa-wnhrekers. small traders 
and shoe keepers at a Imver Ir/eL Indeed, althcugh the mcncpcly cf the 
povciful managing agencr-* heuscs limited the grmvth cf bfg htcmencus 
merchants during the peried under discussicn. they prcviced the bash Sir 
espansien at the mtermedhay and lover levels.-'^- 


Yet, if the mercantile deveiepment cf Calcutta prcviced a basis fer the 
expansicn cf a middle class, it was the cclcnial state that p r c vic ed thesuppert 
cn which this expansion was basecL Indeed, it was the cclcnhil state which 
was the main hnpems behind the rhe cf a middle dass. fer as ha bureaaermy 
and associated agencies grew sc did the number cf fanendenaries whe nHec 
the pcsidens created by this growth. In fact, as has been ncted. a number cf 
the feunders cf the wealthy familis hoc acquhred their fermnes threugh 
hehing the cclcnial state penetrate EengaL ilcrecver. althcugh. CcmwaTIis 
w*as instrumental in eaduang huitiv'es* frem hnpertant peshfens cf ccntiuL 
they nenetheiess cendnued tc play an influential rcle hi the grewthef tne state. 
Certainly, by the peried under discussicii. chadrmci functicnaifes were crachil 
to the eperaden of the cclcnial state. Fer enample. curuigthm thae the revenue 
of the state increased by 157 per cent ficmEEC.CCC.CCC tu£7C.OGO.GCCr^°‘*^ 
the entraeden cf which wculd net have been possible witheut thm dass. 


Wbat made Calcutta pardculariy impertant m mh respect was that rt was 
the nodal point fer this process. Anart frem hehag the atkT:r:ast.aii-'.-e capmaL 
fer the cclcnhil state in Eritsh hieda. it was the control centre hr Fengai. 
the mest siknincant cf all piresicendes. Fer histance. m. IS55-C /. the 
revenue of Bengal am canted to 44 per cent cf the Eriilsh r~rfan: total and 
260 per cent mere tba— that cf Ecmbay.^^- Ey 1554^55. cf ccurs^ cwmg' 
to the permanent nature of the land revenue setdement. and to cevelcpmeirt 
hi other parts of Erithh 7-^ dvr- die percentage that Eensd ccntncuteii to the 
total bu(toet was rediced. Yet. even then, it renresentod nearly 2a per cem: 
cf the total, or 160 per cent mere than Eombay^.^®^ 




CHAPTER TWO 


BHADRALOK SOCIETY 


As Gramsci has noted, it is important to underline, in describing subaltern 
classes, their links to the pre-existing social order,^ In this respect, the 
bhadralok were clearly definable, particularly as Calcutta, for the period under 
discussion, lacked a large industrial base necessary to dissolve completely the 
old order. Certainly, the appearance of traditional ties was very much in 
evidence, even though the essence of such relationships might have undergone 
substantial change. Indeed, there is little doubt that such appearances were, 
in themselves, highly significant and indicative of the nature of capitalist 
development in Calcutta. 


Among other things, their origins remained firmly rooted in the northern 
section of the city; an area which was linked together by narrow laneways, 
bazaars, imposing rajbaris, temples, and atithisalas.'^ In fact, although they 
increasingly settled throughout Calcutta in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, their ties with this area were never completely destroyed, even after 
its physical pattern was uprooted from the 1870s onwards, by municipal 
development and by the building of warehouses in the north-western zone of 
the city .3 As a consequence there was, at the very least, the form of an old 
order that tended to obscure the newly emerging class relationships. 


In particular, there were mEUiifestations of iajmani forms of exchange in 
which reciprocal services were performed according to perceived hereditary 
status.*^ What the exact natiure of these relationships was has continued to 
puzzle historians. Generally, caste has been used as the basis of an answer to 
this question. Yet, apart from a common name, caste as defined in the 
broad sense fulfilled few fimctions as a social variable among the bhadralok. 
For example, none of the five Kayastha groups in Bengal intermarried, shared 
the same traditions, or originated from the same region during the period 
under discussion.® 


In large part, this tendency to describe the bhadralok in terms of caste in 
sense has been the result of the nature of government documents 
which characterised Hindu society this way. They did so, moreover, along an 
ordinal scale in which castes were hierarchically arranged according to what 
were presumed to be their ritual rankings in the macro-society. The reliability 
^d valithty of this classification system, which was the result of the rising 
interest in ethno^aphy in the latter half of the nineteenth century,® was 
nonetheless questionable, for it was described differently from document to 
otmment."^ there was no basis for devising a large social system 

^thm which the social status of caste could be fixed. The compilers of 
ensus Reports after 1901 noted these weaknesses;^ yet they tended to 
perpetuate the idea® to the point where it has assumed the significance of a 
lundamental principle. 



It remains to be asked, then, whether caste in its more precise sence (that 
is, jati) helped define the bhadralok, and, if so, whether it was significant 
in so far as it limited membership to certain jatis. If the leading bhadralok 
families for this period are used as an index of fati background, it would 
seem that the situation was similar to that of ^e 1820s as described by 
S.N. Mukhcrjec,‘0 for they came from a wide range of jatis (Uvelve in all).i* 
Moreover, it would appear that, within this grouping, while the Daksina 
Radlii Kayasthas were significant, the ‘Brahmans’ and ‘Baidyas’ were not. 
On the contrary, the only other important fati were the Saptagram 
Suvamavaniks. 

If a broader indicator of the jati background of the bhadralok is taken, 
there emerges an even more open system. For instance, those individuals 
who held positions of control in voluntary associations for the period under 
discussion range over eighteen different jatts among which the Daksina Radhi 
Kayasthas, the Radhi Kulin Brahmans, and the Saptagram Suvamavaniks 
tended to predominate.** In short then, it would seem that the bhadralok 
were drawn from a wide range of jatis, but that some were more significant 
than others. Indeed, it could be argued that the Daksina Radhi Kayasthas, 
tlie Radhi Kulin Brahmans, and the Saptagram Suvamavaniks were powerfully 
placed among the bhadralok in Calcutta. Apart from the Radhi Kulin Brahmans, 
however, there seems to be little basis for attributing this structure to 
traditional ritual status. 

ISTrat docs become evident when the various appendices are examined is 
the regional nature of the bhadralok in Calcutta and the change in this 
structure during the period under discussion. For example, in 1857, it would 
appear that nearly all the bhadralok belonged to local jatis from south-west 
Bengal.*^ By the end of the period, however, while the bhadralok were still 
predominantly drawn from local jatis, ithadbegimto draw on groups from east 
and north Bengal.*"* It would appear that this change was the result of the 
establishment of the University of Calcutta, of the expanding job market in 
the city, and of the gro\ving railway network which facilitated the rural-urban 
movement in these other t\vo areas. In effect then, caste can be seen as a link 
^vhich the bhadralok had wth the old social order, but it was neither a simple 
nor an unchanging relationship. 

Yet caste by itself does not provide an adequate explanation of the nature 
of the relationships which the bhadralok retained from the old social order. 
Indeed, where there is evidence to demonstrate that bhadralok were divided 
into a number of castes, there is also evidence which indicates that this 
structure occurred wthin a common ideological ftamework. In the latter 
context, Dumont has argued quite powerfully that Hindus were ideologically 
bound together by a belief in a social hierarchy in which the Brahmans 
assumed a pre-eminent position.*^ Very broadly this belief gave rise to the 
idea of superior and inferior roles in society and which, as a result, led to a 
dominant-deferential situation in all social interactions beUveen Hindus. 

In this context then, all Hindus in Bengal were classified as Brahmans or 
non-Brahmans of which the former were the most important; for they define 



the ritual ranking of other Hindus by the manner in which they interacted 
with them. If, for example, a Brahman refused to take water from another 
Hindu he was stating, in effect, tliat he considered that individual to be acal 
and thus of low hereditary status. If, on tlie other hand, he accepted water 
from a Hindu, he was acknowledging his jalcal or respectable hereditary 
status.^® 

Within this framework, the bhadralok could be seen as Jalcal or of respectable 
hereditary status and their servants as napits and dhobas as acal. In essence, of 
course, their relationships with tlrcir servants were basically determined by the 
capitalist economy; yet the master-servant interaction was highly rituzilised 
by traditional forms of behaviour.'*^ A napit, for instance, would not wash 
clothes or mix with Hindus who did. He would, however, shave the members 
of the master family prior to any religious function and convey news of happy 
events to kinsmen of the family. In return for these services, he would receive 
in addition to a small wage, various gifts of a traditional nature. When he 
carried good news from the master family, for example, he received presents 
such as shawls, silk, and brass vessels from both kith and kin.** 

Social relationships, within bhadralok society, were, in the first instance, 
determined by the individual’s position within the family. According to 
nineteenth century Bengali commentators, these relationships were ideally 
defined by reference to a ceremony called parvana sradhha in which oblations 
were offered up to a common paternal ancestor. In this ceremony, all those 
who offered oblations of water to a common paternal ancestor up to fourteen 
degrees away referred to one another as samanodakas; all those who offered 
partial oblations of pinda to a common paternal ancestor five degrees away 
referred to one as sakulya; and all those who offered full oblations of pinda 
to common ancestors three degrees away referred to one another as sapindas. 

Membership in each of these groups carried with it certain rights and duties 
w mstitutions and customs such as adoption, marriage and inheritance. For 
example, an individual could not marry into a family that belonged to any of 
ftese groups; nor could he adopt a son from outside them. His position as 
heir was similarly governed by these ties; asapinda assuming precedence over 
a sakulya, and a sakulya over a samanodaka. Generally if he could afford it, 
he was expected to provide food and shelter for the less fortunate of his 
kinsmen, 

'^ose individuals who referred to one another as sapinda formed the 
*naily in the broadest sense. Generally, they fell into agnatic and cognatic 
groups the former of which assumed precedence over the latter. As a cognatic 
wpmda (commonly referred to as bandhu), an individual inherited the duties 

at his mother had held in the paternal family, but he did not pass these 

uhes on to his children. Yet there were some instances where a bandhu 
precedence over the paternal one. For example, the son of 
^ stood before a brother because only the bandhu relation was 

wpable of offering pinda to the individual when he died. Cases like this 

ere rare, however, for individuals without male heirs usually adopted a 
close relative. 
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lutked, the agnatic relationship, wliich was hereditary’, was usually much 
more importimt than the cognatic one, which was terminal; for it ensured that 
the decc.ised would continue to be incorporated in the pinda offerings of 
future generations. In tire widest sense then, the family could range over 
seven generations in that those who offered piVidu could rightly expect to 
receive similar offerings from their sons, as well as their grandsons, and 
great-grandsons on the patrilineal side. However, tire family of worship 
r.uely functioned .is one unit in other respects. .Most of the families, for 
cx.unple, tended to tlivide their property equally among tlieir sons, or, if they 
had no sons, .unong their adopted sons. Yet division in property did not 
necess.irilY carry with it tlivision in household, for tliree generations could 
live in the s.une household and eat in the same kitchen. In such cases, although 
v.irious itulividuals might have owned property, they allowed the right of 
m.magemeut to be vested in the head of the family. 


In Calcutta, there is no reason to believe that bh^zdrclok families reflected 
this comple.x set of kinship relationships. Certainly there are no data which 
suggest that this was the case. Vet there is evidence which points to the 
e.xtended nature of family ties. For e.xample, wealthy families, like the Deys 
of Simla and the Dattas of Niratola, supported large numbers of kinsmen 
within their households, .-\gain, these families tended to remain part of the 
same family of worship, even after they had moved into separate households.*'^ 
For e.xample. the Malliks of Pathuriaghata and of Chorebagan were members 
of the same family of worship during the period under discussion, despite 
having divided into separate households in 1S21.-’ 

This pattern of sub-division tended to repeat itself, so that a family of 
worship usually consisted of members nrom a number of households. For 
instance, the Tagores of Pamuhaghata and of Caorebagan were members of 
the same family of worship in the latter half of the nineteenth century, but 
had divided into separate households at a much earlier date." Again, the 
Tagores of Pathuriaghata separted into r.vo more households in 1SS5, when 
Surendra Mohan left the parent body, headed by his elder brother Jatindra 
Mohan, and formed a new branch of the family.^ Sometimes this process 
lid to a complete d’apLicanan of family functions in all matters except those 

iply resulted in the duplications 
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relating to worship. In omerir 

of a tew ranenons, anc m important cuestiotis such as marriage the separate 
households acted as a coroorate unit. 
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a me broader con:eat,Oi:rdru.’ok scedeev-in Calcutta was also characterised 
tacre complex sansnip relanonshms, particuLariy that of the gotrtz, an 
prttous social stmemre wmch was popularly defined as containing all 
e morridnals wno were patrilmeally related to a common patronv'm. In 
rice, however, Ehtcn parr onyms did not coincide vvithgon-os- or, indeed, 
: /enr or castes. Amtong me bhedraiak^ for example, there were Sens who 
; Daksma Hadhf xayasmas, Radhi Baidyas and Saptagram Suvamavaniks.-'^ 
act, vartQCs sources indicate mac iugsc or the leading bhcdrclok families 
_ ’ ' eir pacrenyms mom generafion to generanon. The Ballabhs of 
hanar,- the Debs of Sobhabazar,^ the Dev’s of Simla,-" the MallBcs of 
rahaaar,^_ me ifaHiks of ?amuria^ra-S and the ilitras of Kumamli^o 
es at least once, and in. most cases more rn-rn that. 


v/er 



Presumably then, these families, in conjunction with ^heghataks whom they 
hired, wielded great influence in creating these gotras, especially over families 
who claimed membership in their go^ra. Naba Krishna is said to have acquired 
a very influential position among his kinsmen by performing the task for the 
Daksina Radhi Kayasthas.^i The Setts acquired a similar influence when they 
compiled twenty-three gotras for the Tantuvaniks later in the nineteenth 
century 

If the gotra represented the highest organisational form based on exogamy, 
then jati represented the highest organisational form based on endogamy. 
Between these two organisational forms, there lay various other groupings, 
the most widespread of which was that of kula. As with other levels of 
organisation, most Hindus modelled their kula ranking upon those employed 
by Brahmans. In doing so, they ranked themselves along a scale that was 
based on a classification system which ostensibly was introduced by King 
Vallala Sena in the middle of the twelfth century.^^ Thus, the Daksina Radhi 
Kayasthas divided themselves into three major kulas, while the Saptagram 
Suvamavaniks formed two such groupings. Wealthy bhadralok families played 
an important role in this process. In the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
for example, Naba Krishna endeavoured to formalise the ranks of the Daksina 
Radhi Kayasthas by compiling, with the aid of ghataks, the ‘Kayastha 
Kulagrantha’ in which the places of Kulin families were fixed. ^ 

Once such a structure had been established, families of inferior, and thus 
suspect, kulas could firmly establish their social status with the jati by 
means of marriages with Kulin families.^^ Certainly the wealthy Daksina 
Radhi Kayastha families, like the Dattas, the Debs, the Deys and the Singhs, 
improved their Maulik status by marrying members of their families to 
Kulins. They did so by purchasing for significant sums of money and gifts 
a measure of high social status which the Kulin family had inherited. Ram Dulal 
Dey, for example, married his five daughters to high ranking Kulins each of 
whom received, among other things, a house (worth Rs. 10,000) and 
Rs. 50,000.36 However, as wealthy families were rarer than Kulin ones, they 
couldafford to imposerigidstandards in selecting Kulin sons-in-law or daughters- 
in-law, Ashutosh Dey, for instance, rejected Dwarka Nath Mitra - a high ranking 
Kulin and one of the outstanding scholars in Bengal in the 1850’s - as a 
potential husband for his grand-daughter because Mitra was physically 
unattractive,^'^ 

Jati structures, like kula organisations, were also mostly based on 
Brahmanical models. Hindus endeavoured to demonstrate that their jatis 
belonged to one of the twice-bom vamas, or failing that, at least, to a clean 
Sudra rank; a sign that they had inherited a high social position in Hindu 
society. The wealthy families played a major role in this process by introducing 
into the jatis such customs as the wearing of sacred thread, pujas and 
prayers used by Brahmans, and, as has been demonstrated, kinship and 
kula structures similar to those of the Brahmans. They endeavoured to 
substantiate these iimovations by reference to historical sources such as 
Vedic writings, and by publishing jati histories in which they attempted to 
relate the origins of ^eir jati to twice-bom vamas.3* They also sought to 
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reinforce these claims by securing government recognition, and by obtaining 
favourable judgements on their status from one or more of the authoritative 
samajes of pandits.^^ 

They achieved government recognition by having members of their /atis 
admitted to the Sanskrit College. When the government established this 
college in 1823, only Brahmans and Radhi Baidyas were admitted. By 1863, 
however, all of the leading bhadralok families in Calcutta had managed to 
have members of their jatis admitted to the college as students, and 
subsequently as teachers.*^ The Deb family, for example, was primarily 
responsible for securing the admission of Kayasthas to that college in the late 
1840s, when it used its influence with the government to have members of 
its family accepted there.*'^ 

In addition to securing government recognition of their claims, most of 
the wealthy families attempted to secure a favourable vyavastha on the status of 
their from one of the celebrated samayeso/pandjts, the four most important 
of which were those of Nadia, Tribeni, Vikrampur, and Backla.'*^ particular, 
they sought the acknowledgement of the orthodox Sakta pandits who resided 
in Nadia.'^^ por example, in the late eighteenth century, Krishna Kanta Nandi 
asked the Nadia pandits for their support when the Pandas of the Jagganath 
Temple in Orissa refused to accept his gifts because he was unclean Sudra. 
Nandi received a favourable reply from the Nadia pandits and, as a result, 
his gifts were accepted by the Pandas.**^ There is little doubt that Nandi, who 
was one of the richest and most powerful Hindus in south-west Bengal, used 
his influence to secure this vyavastha. Indeed, although the pandits declared 
him to be a Tili (oil merchant) which they claimed was a clean Sudra, it would 
seem that this group was, in fact, part of the Tell (oil manufacturing) jati 
which was ostensibly unclean."*® In short, wealthy individuals, like Nandi, 
were capable of improving the status of their jati, or, at least, of certain 
members wthin it. It is significant, in fact, to note that all the jatis to which 
the rentier aristocracy belonged were, by the end of the nineteenth century, 
classified as t^vice-bom or clean Sudra by the orthodox pandits of Nadia."*® 
All, that is, except one. 

Unlike other jatis, the Saptagram Suvamavaniks remained unclean in the 
eyes of the Sakta pandits in Nadia, even though its members were among 
those respectable jatis who established the Hindu College in 1817,"*’ and who 
foimded the Dharma Sabha in 1830.“*® Indeed, Ram Gopal Mallik, a leading 
Saptagram Suvamavanik, was the first president of the latter organisation.*® 
The Saptagram Suvamavaniks, moreover, gained admission to the Sanskrit 
College both as students and as teachers, and, like other/atir to which leading 
Hindus belonged, followed a policy of Sanskritisation, the Malliks of 
Pathuriaghata, for example, having introduced the sacred thread into this 
jati^° Why then did this jafi fail to achieve the rank of Tili, for instance? 

There are a number of possible ans%vers to this question. Perhaps the most 
obvious reason is that they were rich merchants by tradition and were thus 
the object of criticism among other bhadralok, in much the same way as the 
Marwaris in Calcutta are today. Indeed, in spite of the fact that representatives 



of this Jati spent large amounts on charity in Calcutta, they were the subject 
of proverbs such as 

A sonar (S£^)tagram Suvamavanik) will rob his mother and sister; 

he wll filch gold even from his wife’s nose ring; if he cannot steal 

his belly will burst with longing.®^ 

Yet it is doubtful whether this ^vas the most important reason. Unlike most 
other jatis in Calcutta, the Saptagram Suvamavaniks virtually all belonged to 
one rdigious sect, the Vaishnavs, who paid homage to the Gossain Brahmans.^^ 
As a result, few, if any of them, acknowledged the orthodox Sakta pandits 
in Nadia and the pandits, in turn, had no interest in promoting the social 
status of their jati. On the contrary, the Saptagram Suvamavaniks were 
referred to di^aragingly by the pandits of this school.^^ Presumably, if some 
of the wealthy families in this jati had, like those of other jatis, offered 
expensive gifts to the Nadia pandits, the situation might have been different. 
In this way then, there emerged a set of relationships which provided the 
basis of a larger community. Yet the question remains: how exactly were the 
fimctions which these relationships implied fulfilled? 

Within the context of the family, this process was detennined by age, sex 
and generation. Normally, the most significant role was filled by the eldest 
male of the first generation; an individual who was called karta.^ The other 
roles were hierarchically ordered according to generation and age; the eldest 
member of each generation, for example, was referred to as dada by his 
brothers. Although the women deferred to the male members of the household, 
they had a parallel structure among themselves. The eldest woman of the 
first generation, who was usually the wfe of the karta, was known as ginni;^^ 
and the eldest member of each generation was called didi by her sister. In 
fact, there was a specific term for each possible interaction which might 
occur within a family. To give an example, the youngest brother of a husband’s 
father was known as chhota thakur, but only by the wife of an elder brother’s 
son. The bhadralok family, then,representedavery complex structure in which 
behaviour was, for the most part, predetermined- 

Of course, in so far as the family operated at different organisational 
levels, an individual could be karta in one situation and a younger brother 
in another. For example, in 1857 Kali Krishna Deb performed the role of 
karta in the junior branch of the Deb family, but Radha Kanta Deb, the head 
of the senior household, filled that role in matters relating to the family of 
worshp. When Radha Kanta died in 1867, his position as karta in the senior 
household was assiuned by his eldest son, Rajendra Narain. His position 
within the family of worship, on the other hand, was inherited by Kali 
Krishna, who was next in line within that group.ss 

This stmcture, although not so clearly defined, was also the model for 
social relationsh^s which operated in the larger societal organisations. Indeed, 
It provided the means through which wealthy families related themselves to 
their more distant kinsmen and to sections of their kulas and/ari’s. It was, 
however, less effective as an integrating agency in the higher levels of 
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DTCxiisadoix. Cert:±iry thsit; 3s Zirtk rridcncc to suggest zh3.t jatis acted hs 
dghdv lui3t groups in the latter naif of the eighteenth cenrury. In this respect, 
the wealth” fcnihes tended to play a dhi^^’e role; for once they had 
accumulated large canital holdings thej’ tended topurchasethemost significant 
roles within meir jcvzs for themseh»es and mus disturbed the preraiiing 


The Debs, for erample, bought the position of gcszipszhi in the late 
£i~hteenth cenrur\- when Kaba Krishna, the founder of the Deb family, 
rta’e a large sum to the Singh famay of Gopinagar, so that his grandson, 
Padha Kanta, could marry the daughter of the leader of the latter famil 5 % 
end thus assume the role of g^szipczhi which the Singhs had htld.='^ The 
f — '.- dons which this role implied, however, could only be fulfilled so long 
as j rd fellows accmted me goszipzzhi in quesdon. In this case, otherpoweiful 
Dahsina SLadhi Kayasthas challenged me ri^t of the Deb family to hold that 
nomtion- The Dattas of Hathhala, for insmnce, refused to accept its rulings, 
they carried a large number of Dahsina Dadhi Kayasfhas vdfh fhem.^® 
Simflarh', the Dot’s of .Ajadul rejected me leadership of the Debs on the 
ouesrion of casie.^^ In 1S41, in fact, there was a cleavage within the Deb 
-Pt— ~ y irself over the suhjeci of leadershm, that ocruired when one faction 
endeavoured to outcaste the other.“^ 

Conilici among the 'wealth}- families of various/crir over leadsship roles 
continned fhronghout the period -under discussion. Por erample, in 1575, 
when the Sett and the 2asah families joined together to legislate on the 
quesrion of dowries in Tantuvanih marriages, their decdson was disallo-wed by 
a number of jcri fellows.^ Again, in 1575, -when theMallihs of Pathuriaghata 
called a meeting to fg— naiise certain customar}- laws for the Saptagram 
Suvamaraniks, the}- were nor s-upported by ah of the powerful families within 
xhrirjuri.s: ^ mite of the fact that they had claimed then osition oi praTTisrJk 
among me Saptagram Suvamaranibs since the eighteenth century,^ limen 
these dhurions are added to the others which presumably accurredamongthese 
juris fhroumoui south-west Bengal, it seeras dear that juri relationshms 
'vvsre breaking down in me latter half of the nineteenth cenrur}-. 

But the sirug^e for pow-er among the w-ealfhy families was not the onl}’’ 
factor max prevented jcri fellow-s from - o-Tri-ng under one head. In many 
cases rehgi'ous beliefs cut across juris and prednded them from nincrioning 
as com orate units. ^ Unfortunately, there are inadequate data to demonstrate 
exactuy now- rehgious belief affected the social organisation of the bh.cdrj.Iok 
in C alc utta; yet mere is evidence to show mat it was quite often important 
in determining marriage and ofhersocralrelatiDrishms.Porinstance, Vaishnzrs, 
like me Bose family m Simla, refused to eat with Saivites, like the Dey 
fami ly of y.fnla, even though they belonged to me same jui£.” Similarly, 
me Dey family severed in ties with the Dana family of U^TriksU-, when the 
latter negoiiaied a m a rria ge 'rtdth the family of Ram Gopal Ghose, a professed 
non-hehever. “ 


Owing to these 


:mal contramciians, the jcrir, as a whole, were never 
iiised. Certainly there is no -way of delermiring the 
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rate at which Sanskritisation occurred within the various jatis. Generally, 
however, powerful femilies from non-Brahman jatis had been involved in 
Sanskritisation within their respective jatis from as early as the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Yet Sanskritisation was not summed up in one 
such change, nor within one short period; and in many cases was never fully 
effective within the jati as a whole. For example, in the 1840s, the Roy 
family of Andul introduced the sacred thread into the Daksina Radhi Kayastha 
jati, but by 1885, and, indeed as late as the end of the nineteenth century, 
many members of this jati did not wear the thread.^”^ In fact, by the end of 
the period under discussion, the Radhi Baidyas were dre only /ah', apart from 
the Brahmans, themselves, to have become almost completely Sanskritised.^* 
Presumably, they achieved this because they had pursued a policy of 
Sanskritisation for a long period, and because they were a relatively small 
jati. 

In addition to the internal contradictions which prevented jatis from being 
fully Sanskritised, there were external difficulties; for the jati members 
concerned had to convince other Hindus that their claims were justified. 
Yet there is little evidence to suggest tliat the different jatis fitted neatly 
into the mainstream of a bhadralok ideological system. On the contrary, there 
is ample evidence that competition of tliis kind between members of various 
jatis led to conflict rather than to conseirsus. Indeed, while tire wealthy 
families endeavoured to establish alughplace for themselves in the system of 
vamas, few of them were prepared to accept the similar claims of others. In 
many cases, thb feeling was manifested more generally. For example, in 1869, 
Bhola Nath Chunder wrote that 

antipathy between a Kayest [Kayastha] and a Bunya [Suvamavanik] 

is as strong as between a Hindoo andMussilman.^ 

While it is doubtful that all Kayasthas and all Suvamavaniks felt this way 
about one another, it is highly probable that there existed a lack of consensus 
over questions of jati among these two groups; especially as they both 
contained a number of the richest families in Calcutta. Similar examples 
indicate that there was no specific set of mles which bhadralok of different 
jatis could follow when interacting with one another. Unlike bhadralok in 
rnufassal communities, those in Calcutta were part of a much larger group of 
individuals many of whom were newly arrived and not all of whom were 
permanently resident in the city. They were thus faced with the difficulty 
not only of performing different roles, but also of adapting to a much wider 
range of social relationships. Moreover, because they had to do this in a 
situation where no one reli^ous authority prevailed, it was hardly possible 
for a tightly knit community to evolve. 

Nonetheless most bhadralok families endeavoured to preserve traditional 
religious ties by calling on those Brahmans who fulfilled special roles in the 
day to day life of the Hindu. For instance, they tended to have purohits at 
wety family ceremony from the jata karma to the sradhha\ and gurus at all 
mitiation. ceremonies in which religious advice was required. Again, they 
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luicncr^cc hai moym, thLj dc«eIopnter.t occurred in the latter half of 
tne eighteenth century and v/aj very' much in rddence in the early nineteenth 
century.'' Scattered data iuggejt that dels continued to operate, though in 
a progreiiively more diifuac manner, throughout the period under diicu.s 3 icn. 

For example, juat p.nor to thia time Ln 1349 v/hen J.D. Bethune, the Lav/ 
Member ot the Government of India Council, found that he could not cstabliah 
a female achool for llindua v/ithout the support of the leading deb, he v.rote 
to Dalhouaie that: 



My female school is going steadily and well. The opposition appears 
to be breaking up, and I have secured the promise from some of the 
‘Dhols’ or ‘clans’ into which Calcutta is divided that if any are 
excommunicated and turned out of a Dhol for sending their daughters 
to my school they shall be taken into theirs.'^® 

A few years later, it was reported that the Setts and the Basaks, the two 
leading dalapatis among the Tantuvaniks in Calcutta, held a meeting in 
Barrabazar for the purpose of bridging the differences which had kept their 
dais apart for the previous twenty -five years.'^'^ Again, in 1870, Naba Copal 
Mitra pointed to the significance of this institution when he referred to the 
two dais in the Brahmo Samaj. He claimed that 

It may not be known to every European reader, but it is knovm to 
every native that even the orthodox Hindus have separate dais of their 
own, of which one or two of them are heads. 

Similarly, in 1883, Shib Chunder Bose wrote that the heads of dais fulfilled 
many of the functions of the Hindu Rajas of the eighteenth centxiry.'^® 
Finally, in 1885, there are accounts which indicate that the dais continued to 
operate in Calcutta.®® 

For the most part, it would appear that the dais emerged in Calcutta as an 
agency for defending traditional ties against the impact of large scale changes 
generated by the impact of capitalist development there. They can also be 
seen as the means of resolving questions that could not be adequately handled 
by the colonial state. Indeed, although the British attempted to establish a 
Hindu law code by having Hindu legal commentaries translated into English, 
they were not successful. As jurists from Maine*^ to DerrettS^ have argued, 
such an approach largely ignored the significance of customary law; for its 
underlying assumption that Brahmanical and Hindu law were identical and 
that this law could be uniformly applied to Hindus failed to take into accoxmt 
the fact that Hindus were also governed by customs which varied from 
locality to locality. 

Yet Ae problem was even more fundamental than this, because whereas 
the British method of determining justice was based on the bourgeois concept 
of equality, the Hindu process was based on the feudal concept of hierarchy. 
For example, while the former held aU citizens to be equal in the eyes of the 
law, the latter maintained an opposite view. Again, while the former held that 
the position of judge and witness could not be fulfilled by the same individual, 
the latter believed that they could. And finally, while the former aimed to 
provide a specific decision on the defendant's innocence or guilt, the latter 
argued for some kind of compromise.®® 

Broadly then, dais provided the specific means through which the bhadralok 
were able to ration^ise traditional relationships that characterised their 
^istence in Calcutta. In this respect, they can be seen as a manifestation of 
me network of overlapping kinship and jajmani ties that centred around the 
leading bhadralok families. Moreover, even though the patterns of these 













For example, in the 1850s, when Pandit Isvar Clumdra Vidy;isagar attempted 
to persuade Radlia Kanta Deb’s dal to alter the customary laws which prevented 
widows from marryiitg, he presented hb denumd to Deb through the aid of 
Anajida Krbhna Bose, a close kinsmajr of the latter, and therefore asamajih 
of some importance witliin tliat body. As was tlie custom, Vidyasagar was 
invited by Deb to debate his case against other pandits, who were ;issociatcd 
witlr tliis dal, but who were opposed to tlic idea of widow marriage. At tlic 
end of the debate, Vidyasagar received a shawl from Deb; an act which 
symbolbed Utat Vidyasagar had won Uic debate and that Deb favoured the 
idea of widow marriage. Shortly afterwards, however, Vidy;isagar w.is recalled 
by Deb to debate the question again; for Deb had been approached by a 
number of other leading dalapatis who were not happy with the idea of 
widow marriage. On thb occasion, Vidyosag.u' lost the debate and Braja Nath 
Vidyaratna, hb leading opponent, was awarded the shawl. In thb way, then, 
the original deebion was reversed.^t 

\S'hiIe the dal remained the primary’ institution in the local system, more 
complex organbations also operated, although on a far less stable basis. 
Indeed, in so far as most dais were centred ;iround one panicuhu- family 
within a caste, tlicy had to form organbalional tics U'ith other dais in order to 
provide marriage partners for Urcir samajiks. Consequently, there emerged 
what might be termed a network of supra-</e/5 (variously known ;vs sabhas or 
samajes) each of which consisted of a collection of localised dais that 
cross-cut the territorial boundaries of Calcutta and linked die city to Utc 
country’. In a number of cases, die centres of action of these supra-t/a/r 
were located in Calcutta. 

According to Guru Prosad Sen, tlic average supra-t/af contained 300 
families.^ However, there b evidence which suggests tliat the more important 
supra-dais were much larger. For example, in 1878 the supra-dals which 
centred around the MalUk family of Barrabazar held a meeting that included 
twenty-three dalapatis and 1,064 representatives in all, from dais situated in 
and aroimd Calcutta.^^ Structurally, tliese bodies were similar to tlic dal in 
that members referred to one anotlier as samajiks, and autliority was 
hierarchically arranged. However, the term samajik in thb context had a 
more limited meaning; for the member of one dal did not normally invite 
the member of another dal to family celebrations even though they might 
have belonged to the same supra-da/. Moreover, the chief of the supra-da/ 
was not known as a dalapati, but by the title traditionally assumed by the 
leader of the caste or the samaj. For example, the leader of the supra-da/ 
which centred around the Mallik family of Barrabazar was known as 
pramanik.^ 

As larger more diffuse organbations, these supra-dab lacked the stability 
of the dais and were unable to maintain a formal structure for a very long 
period. Indeed, those bodies which were centred around the same caste were, 
m fact, never highly institutionalbed;for, apart from a common oral tradition, 
they were primarily bound together by the need for marriage partners. For 
ex^ple, the supra-dal which revolved around the Basak and Sett families 
split and subsequently reassembled on at least two occ ’ ,<? 
nineteenth century 
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If supra-c/a/5 based essentially on caste were unstable, then those founded 
on multi-caste ties were equally so. As the result of the absence of a central 
authority among the bhadralok, there were various attempts in Calcutta to 
create one large samaj or sabha which would incorporate all the dais. Such 
attempts were largely unsuccessful, however, for none of them managed to 
secure the support of all dais or to last as a united body for any great length 
of time. In 1830, for example, a Dharma Sabha was established in Calcutta, 
but it did not incorporate all the leading dais and it had by the 1840s split 
into three different groups. In 1847 another attempt was made to form an 
organisation in which all dais, whether ‘orthodox’ or ‘heterodox’, would 
join. Like its predecessors, it failed.^’ 

Between 1857 and 1885, a number of similar attempts were destined to 
meet the same fate. In 1867, die National Society was formed to unite 
‘for one common purpose different sections and classes of the Hindu 
community, fusing all discordant elements into one harmonious whole’.®* 
Initially, this organisation aroused great interest, and the general committee 
included representatives from most of the leading families in Calcutta. By 
1874, however, it had, according to Akshay Chandra Sirkar, editor of the 
Sadharani, developed into a limited organisation owing to dala-dali.'^^ By 
this time, in fact, it represented nothing more than an extension of the dal 
that centred around the Tagore family of Jorasanko. 

In 1869, the Sanatana Dharma Raksini Sabha was established to provide a 
central authority which would advise on questions of Hindu law. Sponsored 
by the Junior Branch of the Deb family, it included a number of the leading 
dalapatis, the most important of whom were Rajendra Narain Deb, Tara Chand 
Banerjee, Khelatch Chandra Chose, Krishna Mohan Mallik, and Rajendra 
Mallik.ioo Although not as representative of the Hindu community as was the 
National Society, it was much more active and generally better organised. 
Nevertheless, owing to shortage of funds, a lack of agreement over what its 
functions should be, and an absence of sustained support from the dais 
which initially sponsored it, the Sabha failed to retain its corporate identity 
and became synonymous with the dal that revolved around the Junior Branch 
of the Deb family. 

Even those sabhas with less ambitious goals were relatively unsuccessful 
in maintaining a highly institutionalised organisation. For instance, in 1870, 
a group headed by Pandit Khettra Pal Sritiratna established the Arya Ritiniti 
Sanathpati Sabha which aimed to reassert the authority of the Brahman in 
Hindu society. Although this organisation included over 400 eminent Brahmans, 
it was by no means representative. It did not include, for example, such 
distinguished individuals as Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar. Moreover, like the 
larger organisations, it ceased to function after a few years. 

This inability of the bhadralok to combine effectively beyond the level of 
the dal was, according to Naba Gopal Mitra, the result of ‘exclusivism and 
cliquism’.*®^ But it was more than that. In the absence of territorial power, 
no one dal was capable of imposing its will upon other dais. Furthermore, 
dais were themselves governed by different customs, and, as a result, at each 



higher level of organisation, they had fewer common values to hold them 
together. Finally, the dal became increasingly more diffuse as capitalist 
development broke down the relationships upon which it was based. Yet 
this process of disintegration was long and complex. 

Indeed, this pattern was most evident in the Brahmo Samaj, an organisation 
which had been established in opposition to the prevailing system of dais, 
but which had, as Naba Gopal Mitra indicated, continued to fulfil many of 
the same functions as the traditional dal. For example, in the early 1860s 
the samajiks of the Brahmo Samaj were divided over a number of customary 
laws, particularly those relating to the wearing of the sacred thread (a 
Brahmanical symbol of authority) and to inter-caste marriage. Indeed, although 
Debendra Nath Tagore, the leader of the Samaj, endeavoured to pacify both 
the conservative older faction and the more radical younger faction, this body 
split in 1866 into two independent organisations: the Adi Brahmo Samaj led 
by Tagore and the Brahmo Samaj of India led by Keshub Chunder Sen.*03 

Similarly, in 1878, after prolonged internal dissension over a number of 
issues, especially the role of women, the Bralimo Samaj of India divided into 
two groups - the Brahmo Samaj of India and the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj - 
when its samajiks quarrelled over the behaviour of its leader with respect 
to the marriage of his daughter to the Maharaja of Cooch-Behar. In particular, 
a faction within this group consisting largely of East Bengalis argued that 
Sen had, by tliis action, violated the law whereby a samajik was forbidden 
to marry a non-Brahmo. They claimed, as well, that he had ignored the rules 
relating to the legal age of the bride and bridegroom, and that he had allowed 
the ceremony to be performed according to orthodox rites instead of those 
laid down by the Samaj. As a result, when Sen refused to relinquish the 
leadership position, they broke away from the Brahmo Samaj of India and 
formed the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. 

In effect, what had happended in the first two Brahmo Samajes was that 
while they had professed new ideologies, the relationships within the samajes, 
themselves, tended to reflect the traditional ideology. Indeed, the relationships 
were hierarchically arranged around the Junior Branch of the Tagore family 
in much the same way as relationships in the dais revolved around one or 
another of the rentier aristocratic families. Moreover, although Sen had left 
his paternal family household, he did not necessarily divorce himself from the 
system of behaviour which prevailed there. In fact, when the Brahmo Samaj 
of India split in 1878, one of the arguments of the dissenting group (Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj) was that Sen had merely imitated the behaviour of the 
Tagore family and had failed to fulfil the goals of the Brahmo Samaj of 
India. Like Tagore, he neglected to draw up a constitution along bourgeois 
democratic lines. 

SignificEmtly, the new group, the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj, went some way 
towards breaking down traditional relationships in organising itself. Among 
other things, its communal property was governed by a board of trustees 
elected by its members, and supreme authority was vested in a committee 
which was elected aimually by the members. Authority was further 







rough guide, they were outnumbered sixty to one.^^^ yet even those who 
supported the principle in theory were rarely prepared to put the idea into 
practice, and, consequently, the law remained largely a dead letter. Indeed, 
some twenty-eight years later, in 1884, according to the Som Prokash, only a 
few families had ever acted upon this law.^*'* 

The law failed to take effect among those who supported it partly because 
they feared the penalties they would incur if they endorsed it. In fact, 
when the first widow-marriage was performed in Calcutta, Vidyasagar had to 
call in the police for protection, so violent was the reaction among the 
opposition.i^^ Moreover, as Grish Chandra Ghose noted, those who did 
join in widow-marriage ceremonies were completely outcasted by the large 
majority of bhadralok in Calcutta, and thus found themselves cut off from all 
forms of social interaction.^^® 


The law also failed because of the restrictions imposed by other customary 
laws. For example, when a Hindu woman married, she exchanged her role in 
her paternal family for a new one of the paternal family of her husband. 
In so doing, she accepted the authority of &e latter body. Consequently, if 
a widow wanted to marry she was obliged to obtain the permission of her 
father-in-law; permission which he would have certainly withheld, especially 
as widow-marriage tended to undermine the structure of the parvana sradhha 
ceremony. Yet, even if she obeyed her father-in-law, a widow still had to 
persuade her father to meet the various expenses associated with marriage - 
expenses which in many cases drew very heavily upon family resources. 
Consequently, even families which supported the idea of widow-marriage were 
strongly opposed to paying twice for the marriage of their daughters.^^"^ In 
fact, Vidyasagar had to becir most of the costs for the few widow-marriages 
that did take place, and, as a result, by 1867, he was in debt to the extent 
of Rs.82,000.ii» 


The hazy nature of this system was further blurred by the fact that the 
colonial courts were essentially conservative on questions of caste. The Calcutta 
Courts, for instance, usually dismissed caste cases during the period under 
discussion. For example, in 1857, the Sadr Diwani Adalat ruled that it could 
not try a jajman for dismissing a purohit, even though it had precedents 
that suggested otherwise. Similarly, legislative bodies tended to follow a 
policy of discreet silence, and only legislated for those bhadralok who 
petitioned for changes, as, for example, they did for the members of the 
Brahmo Samaj of India when they passed the Native Marriage Act in 18 72. 
Consequently, caste issues which theoretically fell within the realm of the 
formal agencies of the state were, for all intents and purposes, the prerogative 
of the dalapatis. 


If it is not possible to determine exactly the realm of the different levels 
of authority, it is possible to underline some of the functions and to note 
some of the general changes. Broadly, dais fulfilled legislative functions in 
so far as they altered customary laws, and judicial functions in so far as they 
ensured that these laws were obeyed. In Calcutta, the need for change in 
customary laws was much more acute than in the mufassal; for, among other 
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tilings, the bhadralok in Calcutta had to adapt to a wide range of technological 
changes. To give an example, innovations such as vaccinations, tap water, 
and railways were introduced during this period to meet health and transport 
problems, and in each instance customary laws had to be altered. It is not 
possible, of course, to determine which dais effected which changes in these 
are:is, but generally tliere seems to have been little hesitation where changes 
were necessary. For instance, Radha Kanta Deb is reputed to have sanctioned 
vaccinations for Hindus;*^ ‘ a fairly strong indicator tliat the more orthodox 
dais had accepted the need for this practice. Similarly, in spite of a strong 
initial protest, the bhadralok seemed to adapt very quickly to the use of 
tap water, and to railway travel. 

Customs which caused tlie most discussion during tliis period, however, 
were diose relating to overseas travel and to marriage. In the case of tlic 
former, tlie bhadralok who wished to become barristers or to enter the 
Covenanted Civil Service were compelled to travel to England to study for 
examinations. Yet, in so doing, they broke a long standing customary law 
against crossing die ‘black water’; a law which probably emerged as the 
result of die dining rituals of Hindus and of their need to perform 
parvana sradhha in Bengal. As a result, the few individuals who ventured 
overseas prior to 1857 incurred heavy penalties. Indeed, even Dwarka Nath 
Tagore, one of the leading rentiers in C^cutta, was punished by his dal when 
he returned from an overseas trip. *23 

Consequently, except for Christian converts and Brahmos, most bhadralok 
continued to acknowledge thb custom, at least for die early part of the 
period under discussion. In fact, in 1868, when R.C. Datta and B.L. Gupta 
decided to travel to England to study for the Covenanted Civil Service, they 
had to run away from their homes and board the ship at night; and they 
were both from highly Anglicised Hindu families. *2^* During the next year, 
Rishi Kasi Mallik of the Barrabazar family endeavoured to do the same thing 
but was made to give up the idea at the last moment.*2S Similarly, in 1872, 
Shama Cham Dey, a Hindu employee in the Bengal administration, was 
invited to travel to England to give evidence before the Select Committee on 
Indian Finance. He refused, ostensibly for health reasons, but, in fact, because 
overseas travel was strongly opposed by the large majority of bhadralok.^'^^ 

Gradually, however, some of the leading dais altered this customary law. 
For example, once Dwarka Nath Tagore had visited England, samajiks from 
within his dal slowly followed suit. Their willingness to disregard this custom 
can probably be attributed to the fact that they were mainly Pirali Brahmans 
and were, therefore, considered to be degraded by most of the other leading 
dais. As a result, they had much less to lose than members of these other dais. 
More significantly, however, in 1868, Shama Charn Laha, a leading Saptagram 
Suvamavanik, raised his position among the bhadralok in Calcutta by travelling 
to England to establish an agency for his family business . *22 

By 1876, there were signs that this practice was becoming more acceptable 
among bhadralok in Calcutta, for in that year a member of the Mallik family 
of Barrabazar who had returned from an overseas trip attended a reception 



held by Komal Krishna Deb, one of the leading orthodox dalapatis. Indeed, 
in 1881, a member of the Jimior Branch of the Deb family travelled to further 
his education.129 indeed, while this custom was never entirely abolished, 
most of the dais lessened substantially the nature of the penalties associated 
with this behaviour. By 1885, for example, some dais no longer forced 
individuals who had travelled overseas to perform prayaschitta, but they 
rather required the guilty party to bathe in the Ganges and to fulfil 
supplementary observances. Broadly then, these changes can be seen as 
the means whereby the dais adjusted traditional ties to cope with changes 
which had been effected by capitalist development. 

During this period, customs relating to marriage were also widely discussed, 
and in some instances supra-da/^ attempted to implement changes. For example, 
between 1857 and 1885, a niunber of snpra-dals endeavoured to lessen 
customary marriage expenses because families were finding that it was 
increasingly difficult to meet such obligations. Thus, in 1864, some of the 
leading dalapatis announced that they would dispense with processions during 
weddings.^^^ In 1871, the Sanatana Dharma Raksini Sabha raised the question 
of limiting dowries in Hindu marriages,^^^ and in 1875 the Setts and the 
Basaks attempted to implement this practice for all Tantuvaniks.^^^ A few 
years later, the supra-da/ which centred around the Mallik family of Barrabazar 
drew up an extensive list of reforms along this line. It stated, among other 
things, that samajiks were to obey the following rules: the old marriage 
contract law was to be no longer vdid, and that only what the family of the 
daughter could afford should be taken; the invitation should state that the 
marriage was going to be held according to this rule, otherwise it would not 
be accepted; any samajik who broke this rule would be pimished by the 
dalapati of the dal to which he belonged; and any samajik who was oppressed 
by the old marriage law could have his position investigated by the supra-da/, 

Although a number of supra-daiy passed these kinds of laws, it is difficult 
to determine how effectively they implemented them. Certainly marriage 
expenses, especially dowries, were not eradicated during this period. On the 
contrary, in some instances, expenses actually increased. Significantly, they 
did so among the more highly educated bhadralok; for as H.T. Prinsep, an 
ex-civilian who was resident in Calcutta at this time, pointed out: 

The usual rate demanded by one who has taken the degree of 

Bachelor of Law in the C^cutta University was. ..Rs. 10,000, or 

nearly £700.^35 

Such examples, of course, highlighted the changing natme of socialrelationships 
as the result of capitalist development in Calcutta. In this particular case, for 
instance, capitalist development had commoditised the bridegroom, so that, 
while the customary appearance of the marriage exchange may have remained, 
the essence of the relationship had undergone a fundamental change. 

Mostly, however, dais and supra-dc/s were concerned with maintaining 
rather than changing customs, and thus they primarily performed judicial 
functions. Generally, they attempted to maintain customs relating to caste 
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India and to return to an orthodox Of course, individuals who had 

committed less serious offences were punished more lightly, and performed 
simple acts of atonement such as bathing in the Ganges. 

However, as Calcutta developed and as dais increased and changed their 
customary laws, this system of constraints became less effective; for the 
guilty party could more easily ignore the dal or find a place in an alternative 
dal. For instance, as has been indicated, in 1857 nearly all dais outcasted 
those individuals who had travelled overseas; by 1885, however, a number of 
them had altered this customary law. As a result, the authority of the various 
dais which stiU acknowledged this law tended to be negated by other dais. 
For example, in 1885, the dal which centred aroimd the Mukherjee family 
of Kasaripara expelled A.C. Mukheijee for marrying his daughter to the son 
of Siv Chandra Baneijee, an individual who had travelled overseas. xhe 
effectiveness of this decision was undermined, however, by the fact that the 
Mitras of Kumatuh and the Boses of Kasaripara, the leaders of two of the 
most authoritative dais in Calcutta, offered A.C. Mukeijee a place in their 
dals.^^^ 

In short, while the dal still existed in 1885, it was no longer capable of 
enforcing social control in the way it had in the earlier part of the century. 
Indeed whereas it was, in part, a product of early capitalist development in 
Calcutta, it was essentially a conservative force and thus in conflict v/ith the 
more progressive forces upon which further capitalist development v/as based. 
It is the analysis of these latter processes then, to which the subsequent 
chapters are devoted. 



CHAPTER THREE 


THE COLONIAL EDUCATION SYSTEM 


Although the limited nature of capitalist penetration in Calcutta ensured the 
presence of powerful conservative forces, it also provided the basis for the 
growth of ideological and political relationships that were a product of the 
British capitalist system. Yet the production of these ideological and political 
relationships was not merely a super-structural derivative of the British 
industrial economy. On the contrary, in so far as social relationships among 
the bhadralok were fairly fluid, such ties were strongly influenced by the 
apparatus of the colonial state and by the transferred institutions upon which 
this state was based. Indeed, apart from providing the modus operandi for 
the colonial system, these bodies also acted as key legitimising agencies by 
conveying the values of the colonial ruling class. 

Of those transferred institutions which acted as instmments for the 
dissemination of such values, English education was imdoubtedly the most 
important. As the lingua franca of the colonial ruling class, English represented 
the language through which a large expanding bureaucracy could be 
rationalised. It also provided the means through which the ideas of this class 
could be disseminated. Significantly, however, neither of these principles 
were accepted as official doctrine imtil the 1830s. Prior to that time, the 
official court language was Persian, and the state took only a minor interest 
in the development of English education. Indeed, the little that was achieved 
in this area ^vas mainly the result of the efforts of the missionaries and the 
bhadralok, rather than of the state.^ 

Nonetheless, this situation had begun to change by the 1830s, particularly, 
as, in Britain, the industrial bourgeoisie had started to establish hegemony 
over the mercantile bourgeoisie, and as, in state policy, the conservative 
stance of the former had started to give way to the liberal utilitarian philosophy 
of the latter.- Certainly this change was reflected in Calcutta where the 
arguments of the Anglicists, representatives of the liberals, were preferred at 
the state level to those of the Orientalists, representatives of the conservatives. 
It was, of coxirse, underlined most clearly by T.B. Macaulay, Law Member 
of the Supreme Council in India, on 2 February 1835 in the now famous 
memorandum in which he stated that oriental learning was useless and that 
Evuopean learning should be spread among the ‘natives’.^ 

There is no doubt that Macaulay saw in English education the main key to 
the full colonisation of India. Indeed, he argued that, in so far as English was 
the language of the ruling class, it should be used as the means of educating 
Indians in European knowledge. Such knowledge, he suggested, would 
eventually lead them to demand European institutions.'^ In any event his 
memorandum paved the way for the adoption by Bentinck’s government on 
7 March of a resolution which sealed the fate of the Orientalist cause. In 
this resolution, the Government of India declared that European literature 



Id henceforth 

) be appropriated for English education. 

At might be expected, it took some years before tins P°b'V ™ 
^mUrrtPnted In fact it was not until 1854 that a comprehensive plan for the 

eveiopment'of Engliih education was outlined. 

ubsequently titled the Wood Despatch, was drawn up by Sir Charles wooa, 
he sLeta^ of State for India. Apart from giving a detaUed account of the 
node of operation through which an English education system was to be 
:onstructed, the Wood Despatch clearly pointed to the reasons for such a 
development. 

In the first place, it rationalised the exercise in a point of principle by 
declaring that the hnperial Government had a ‘sacred duty’ to secure the 
ultimate benefit of the people committed to their charge. Secondly, it noted 
the benefits that would accrue to these people by claiming that education 
would confer upon the Indians those vast moral and material blessings which 
would flow from the general diffusion of useful knowledge. Thirdly, and 
perhaps unwittingly, it pointed to the fundamental reason for developing 
English education by suggesting that such a system would supply the 
government with ‘natives’ of intellectucd fitness and moral integrity for 
public offices of all grades; colonial functionaries, so to speak, who would 
operate the state machinery in order that the colonial ruling class might 
consolidate its position in India. Lastly, and again quite revealingly, the 
Despatch underlined the direct relationship between the development of 
English education in India and of capitalism in Britain by stating that the 
education of Indians would help promote the material interests of India by 
teaching them the marvellous results of the employment of labour and 
capital which would ensure the increase of wealth and commerce. As a 
consequence of such a process, it added that Britain would gain articles 
ncccss^ for the manufacturing industry and local consumption, as well as 
an unlimited market for British industrial produce.® 

Various studies have demonstrated that Indians were strongly influenced 
by the development of this policy. Certainly the Calcutta bhadralok felt 
iU impact, arguably more so than any other regional group in South Asia, 
n the case of tertiary education, for example, there was a growth in the 
TV s^^dents enroUed for a degree, from 140 in 1857'' to 2,525 in 
rnmr.' figures assume an even greater significance when they are 

similar developments elsewhere in South Asia. Ceylon, for 
acointr ^ university college until 1921 and it did not 

STu rc^r behind Calcutta 

first entrance twenty-one students passed the 

right nassed 1 University of Bombay in 1859,to fifty- 

1857.nTsi. held by the University of Calcutta in 

In 1885.86^; Ae ^'"“bay had 1,440 undergraduates 

the Univfr^jK, ^hcsidency as a whole and the Princely States 12 

^c^bmvcrsity of Calcutta had over 2.500 in 1885 for the city of cSta 
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dioac inxdradonx dinr -.v.im nimindtcxd dy 'miiintmr.' mmmittcnx- .-m dm 
be^innin^ of dm pedacL inch dadinc mntmdra dn •inimidn ■■indiharr-tlTed.— 
uniecs, at 'inurcn, ±tr/ ded Znrapnnnx .in dmir innmdncnc. it Un" for 
inxtsncn, dmm '.vem nve ichcad mn lionij' dmm iincm 2y 1*171, daivnmr. 
aniy nva af dmm inititudnnz -vcirnitiilapcmunm Yirdy dldn ~nfT duinhilirr 
ra d-m-e ddnnnecrcd, farnac.iniy.v<irnmnm irpindntinnx nmsrdrudn^’ 
-- dun diny •.verenda iernniy indnpendnniiaf nnmninn- 

lupporr*^ 

Gf enunm, za indienm dm mtenc :q -.vnich dm Znnidii idncntiannLiyitErit 
penetmred dm akadreiak d nac za mr.mt dm itmcmmL nnmm -if did 
deveiopment, for; -.vithin . ~hd jsziczaL himtr.wariz. dmrn -vem'nidnitt arncmsec 
ar zwazh. Tderc -.vem .dnnmntnry-rmcand.'iry inxtimrinnm mnmianiy refened ra 
an Angg-vemneninr mho ad; tertdry cniincec -.v hirh -,vnm afnidied za dm 
Uhiremiry at Ca i cn mi: and. ipecdi ichood '.vhicit -.vnm madnilnd. 'Oit dmmm. 
'jiczazhaz Zngand. Znch rype ax initimtian. -.vac dnyeianed an difmnrir 
perieda and- eacia leprecenred. a different im^e in dm .•iemiapnmnr'afxcnigniaL 
culture. 

tie: icrhscz af diece three: zrratn - dm Anda-"/'emacuinr zchaaL - appeared, 
well derdre dm deduning- af dm periad :indf— di-f— r-An-rr dm iidiaaL 
hnving been ectabidhed dy lllrya Ifandn Zen. in dm ’arri»r- paru af dm 
eighteenth, cenmry.— 2y 1357, inmem Caicntm-.vacieacanabiy -X-eilierTihed. 
by auch achaod. Apart: tram x nmnnen af mdsianary -f~hnn?v -rrrrf -hee 
Cdilege ivnich nag. been fhunden. dy dm khedraiaii. rrrd' x m*.v iZiirnneant; it 
tSta due "A^nicit tiad ptaduaiLy been ~r^h.-^rT aver dv y p-i:rr~TTTP>^T of Zuhiin 

Inctmctfaii, — diere'/verenTeaciiaad;aperatedd.y dmd/mdrcid«. diemaedea.i^ 



SeSa^V the IndSnSee School « Seals FrccCoUcg^*^ Ivad been founcicc 
byTatog members of the Saptagram Suvamavamk caste, ^ tradiuonal 
merchant group, and the others (Hindu Metropolitan College,-^ Calcutta 
Seminary^*) had depended heavUy for its financial support upon this same 
body. Secondly, the bhadralok recognised early the significance of the slut t 
from a Muslim colonial regime to a British one and, as a result, llie incvit.ible 
change from Persian to English as the language of tlie ruling class. 1-inaUy, 
they were eager to control the development of English education to prc\cnt 
its undermining the Hindu belief system; somctliing tliey felt would certainly 
happen in the missionary schools that were set up in the first half of the 
nineteenth century 


Anglo-vernacular schools, then, were well established by 1857, and they 
continued to increase, but at a more rapid rate in tlie years that followed, so 
that by 1885 there were sixteen such schools run by the bhadralok . In part, 
this increase was due to the establishment and development of tlie University 
of Calcutta, entry to which was based on subjects taught in the Anglo-vernacular 
schools.3^ Directly coimected to this were the positions created for 
functionaries in the expanding state bureaucracy and the associated professions 
that were linked to this system.^^ 


It is in this context then, that the development of tertiary education must 
be seen, for it was through this mode of educational operation that tlie 
state could most effectively colonise the bhadralok. Certmnly it can be argued 
that the establishment of the University of Calcutta in 1857 was tlic single 
most important step in shaping the mind of the bhadralok. Modelled as it 
was on the University of London, this institution consisted of a senate which 
was appointed by the Government of India and which managed funds, 
framed regulations of courses, nominated examination committees, and 
conferred de^ees upon successful candidates from colleges tliat had been 
given university status. As well, it provided professorships in those areas of 
pro essional education - medicine, law, civil engineering - where facilities were 
f non-existent. In short, the university was, with the 
body special branches of learning, essentiaUy a coordinating 


Cal™ ^ “ this respect was that, of the six colleges in 

by the were panted university status in 1857, none were controlled 

skiUs^cTss^ for bhadralok lacked the resources and 

who had ex^rienerfo “ l?^ example, there were no bhadralok 

matter, were^tLre ! teachmg or administration, nor, for that 

under discussion howevT^ gaduates among them. By the end of the period 
cussion. however, this situation had changed quite substantiaUy. 
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Indeed, between 1872 and 1885, the bhadralok were responsible for the 
establishment of four university colleges: tlic Metropolitan Institution in 
1872, Albert College in 1881, City College in 1881, and the Presidency 
Institution in 188*1 (later renamed Ripon College). 

'Iliis change is significant in that it marks the beginning of a shift in control 
of tertiary education away from the government and the missionaries, to the 
bhadralok in Calcutta. In fact, by 1885, this shift was, to a large extent, 
complete, for by that time the Metropolitan Institution had an enrolment 
which w;is nearly twice that of any other tertiary institution, and the four 
bhadralok colleges, when taken together, had more students than either the 
government or the mission.ory colleges. ^<5 particular, they dominated the 
field of law, for which they provided places for 524 of the 649 students 
enrolled for that degree. 

In part this development reflected the gro\ving sophistication of the 
bhadralok as professional educators and as political agitators.^* Certainly in 
tlic latter context, as will be argued in Chapter Seven, there was a strong 
link between tire founder of tire City College (Ananda Mohan Bose) and of 
Ripon College (Surendra Nath Banerjce) and the student associations which 
were associated with die Indian Associadon. More generally, of course, 
this development underlined the extent to which the bhadralok had been 
absorbed into the colonial system by the end of the period under discussion, 

Wliile the nature of the penetradon of English educadon among the 
bhadralok was most profoundly shaped by the development of tertiary 
educadon, it was, in a more limited form, also affected by the introduction 
of schools which provided special forms of educadon, similar to those in 
Victorian England. Indeed, from around the middle of the nineteenth century, 
there occurred a movement in which bhadralok, in conjunction with 
Europeans, began to establish schools for females, schools for the poor, and 
schools for the advancement of science; the types of institutions, in fact, 
which had been developed by the liberal elements of the industrial bourgeoisie 
in Britain at that time. Owing to a lack of an established bourgeoisie among 
the bhadralok, ho^vever, it would seem that links between the bhadralok 
and most of these special forms of education tended to be rather tenuous. 

In fact, while there was a marked increase in activity in special education m 
the latter quarter of the period under discussion, it was largely confined to 
female education.*^ 

Although the colonial education system penetrated and, indeed, shaped 
the bhadralok through the instrument of these three institutional forms, it 
did not affect all of the bhadralok to the same extent. On the contrary while 
the nature of this penetration was defined by this three-way linkage, it w^ 
further defined by those bhadralok who were most directly related to this 
structure. It was defined, in short, by the convergence, or lack of convergence, 
of particular relationships which were peculiar to the individuals conceme . 
What then, it may be asked, were these relationships? 

In the case of the 202 bhadralok who provided the organisational resources 
and skills for this development, there are some clearly distinguishable ties. 



In the first place, it is significant U»al when the period is taken .is a whole, 
those individuals tended to originate in town rather th;m country ;irc.is. 
Indeed, 73 per cent of them were bon» in C.dcutta, while the majority of tJic 
remainder were bom in districts bordering on tlie city.*** Secondly, within 
the city itself, 85 per cent lived in the zone where they tended to cluster 
around Ward 6. In tlic ease of the general pattern, of course, the bhadralak 
had traditionally resided in the north of the city. In the c;isc of the p.irticular 
patterns, Saptagrain Suviimavaniks, who played an important role in the 
development of English education, tended to live in Ward b or thereabouts.'** 

Caste is anotlier faetor which, like gcographic.U tics, shaped the relationship 
between tlie penetration of education and the bhudriilah. In one respect, it 
was a weak link, for there were eighteen different /utir who played some part 
in tlie development of the colonial system of education. In anotlier rcsjicct, 
however, there was a definite relationship between tiiese two factors, in that 
the Daksina Radhi Kayastluis (29 per cent), tlie Sapt.igr.un Suvaniavaniks 
(27 per cent) and die Radhi liralimans (20 per cent) clc.irly predominated,'*^ 
Of these, tlie first represented one of the l.u-gcst .md certainly tlie most 
powerful jati in Calcutta; tlie second represented a sm.iJI but extremely 
influential merchant group; and tlie third represented a very large group 
who were, by tradition, educators. 

Another relationship which emerged as imjiortant w;is that of religion. 
In this contc.xt, perhaps the most signific.uit pattern w.is the relatively strong 
control which tlie ortliodox sector of the bhadralok rctiiincd overeducation, 
ivith 56 per cent of the total number of organisers coming from this group. 
AlAough not as influential, the tlircc Bralimo bodies ;uid the Christian 
comm^ity accounted for 32 per cent of educational organisers and thus 
underlined the close link between this very small minority group and die 
development of the colonial ruling class ideological infrastructure.'*'* 

A fourth factor which helped to define this structural link was that of 
educational background. What was most in evidence here was the dominance 
of those who were educated prior to 1857, for the majority of cducadonal 
organisers (63 per cent) had not gone beyond die secondary level. Moreover, 
these individuals were drawn more closely together by die fact that most of 
mem had been educated at the Hindu College; an insdtudon which acted as a 
oy socialisation agency for this earlier generation of bhadralok."^^ 

Fifthly, there was also a clear link between die bhadralok educational 
entrepreneurs and particular occupations. Tlierc were, for example, a 
sigiufic^t number of landholders (30 per cent) and, as would be expected, 
professional educationists (18 per cent). As well, there were government 
servants (18 per cent), lawyers (14 per cent), merchants (12 per cent), and a 
cw doctors and newspaper editors.^^ No doubt, when compared to the 
*** Britian, one important difference that would emerge is the 
sence of industriiists in the case of Calcutta; a factor which definitely 
^ped the nature of education there. 

1 ^ above relationships, when taken together, tend to bear out the 
s ties of the bhadralok who are under scrutiny. The predominance of 
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Broadly then, the nature of the penetration of the educational system was 
marked bv a shift in structural tics from linkav.cs with the rentier aristocracy 
to tlic much broader middle clxv. group, particularly those who had rcjcctu 
orthodox values. Within this broad framework, there were, of course, rlif cr 
ties at different levels ot the education.'.! system. 

In the c.asc of ,\nglo-vcrnacular schools, there were strong links with tliosc 
bhcdmlok svho were rentier .irislocrats. who were bora m f.alcult.i am wci. 
in Urc northern wards, who were orthod.ox and who were cduc.itcc .it 
Hindu College to a sccond.iry lescl. Here p.irticul.uly. there seems to i.wc 
been a very strong link with the .Sapta,:r.uu .Suv.irn.iv.miKs, who " 

cent of .all educational organisational roles and svho hsed m .md 
Ward 6 of the city. .\s noted chcwhcrc. it wasm the r n 

centurs- that, .as ir.uiitional meich.ants. they esiahlistied ” 

individuals in English for their business turns .uul. as orthudox Hindu.. y 
were concerned to provide schools free ot missionary ml uciu cs. 

.•\s the period progressed, all ot these i”!!rm)sUion 

and the expanding middle cl.iss heg.m to .'.ssume a more "V ‘ a m 

Initi-ally, individu.ils, like K.maV Usl ncv.Jadu Nath (* losc. am ..\a ' ‘ 

Vidyasagar were co-opted into the system by ricii patrons to prt 
cducaiion.al and administrative skills necessary for l ic opera lo , , 

schools. Towards the end of the pcriorl, howeser, this patronage sy -s cm 
lo break down ;is professional educationists, like V idy .usagar. 
schools as profit-making concents, indcpctulcnl ot aristocratic con ro . 

Whereas the nature of the links between the biuuiutloh ami the 
of Anglo-vcniacular education were similar to that o t ic ' ’ 

the structure of die ties bclsvccn the biuuiuilon .uul icrinuy cc i . • 

markedly different. Unlike those in .-Xnglo-vcrn.icul.'.r c uc.i ■ 

majority (73 per cent) involved in tcrli.iry cduc.uion were )o ^ . • 

Calcutta. In fact, 36 per cent of Uicm originated in I..isl 
in contrast to Uiosc operating at the secondary level, ^ 
in the soutlicm zone of die city.^* Significantly, they 
four castes: Radhi Bralun;ms, Daksina Radhi Kay;isth.is, 
and Radhi Baidyas.^* In diis respect, of course, t icy re c 
exaedy die caste background of the bhadraluk as pcrccivcc y >n 
historians of Bengal. Yet another distinctive charactcrisuc ^ ‘ 

they were all unorthodox.^"^ In terms of cducauon, tiey jndudinc 

the establishment-dominated Hindu College and 25 percent o . j j 

individuals like Ananda Mohan Bose and Surendra Nath Ba ^ , 

studied overseas.^® Finally, dicy were nearly all mid c-c ass ( ^ 
professional educationists.^^ For example, P ii„„g and 

Metropolitan Institudon, had served as Principal of die 60 

as an Inspector of Education in die Department of u i . ^ 

while Baneijee, the founder of the Presidency InsUtution, had t S 6i 

MetropoUtai Institution, City College, and Scotush Church Colkge.^^ 

It was this group of educational organisers, then, w o, educational 

the others, had been affected by the penetration of the colonial 
system. It was this group, also, who had a close interest m the formation 
and development of the Indian Association in 1876. 



In :hc third area of educational development, special education, the 
social ».haractcristics of those who acted as educational organisers were 
some\shcrc hetween that of the other rwo groups. l\Tiat is significant in 
the area of general education, howc\’cr, ^^•as the distinct change in the 
.sti-ucture of socird tics as the period progressed. Whereas orthodox aristocratic 
landholders controlled such schools in 1S57, unorthodox middle-class 
cducr-tionists had taken over by ISSS.'^ This change was particularly noticeable 
in the sphere of female education. 

Just prior to the period under discussion, for example, a group of 
unorthodox middlc-chass hhadrclok, at the suggestion of J.D. Bethune, 
attempted to establish a school for Hindu females, only to find that they 
were unable to attract any pupils, such was the effectiveness of the sanctions 
imposed on this move by the dcls.^^ Moreover, when Bethune in\ited the 
chief dalcp&tis to join the management committee which he had set up to 
run this school, they accepted on the condition that the unorthodox 
bhadrchk whom they regarded as polluted be made to resign.®* 

Yet this structure began to alter by the lS60s, for as the local control of 
the dahpiitis was loosened, unorthodox bhadralok groups, like the Brahmos 
.and the Christians, began to argue for female schools which would effect 
significant change among the bkadramahila. As a result of this de\'elopment, 
the Brahmos, c.spccially the followers of Keshub Chundcr Sen, persuaded 
the government, through the auspices of that great prosclytiscr of Victorian 
values, .Mar>’ Carpenter, to dissolve the standing committee of the Bethune 
School.®’ Significantly, in the years that followed, it was a cleavage among 
the Brahmos, themselves, that proxided the impetus for the development of 
female education.®* 

Broadly then, the nature of the penetration of the colonial education 
system was reflected both in the types of educational institutions which 
were developed, and in those bkadralok who acted as instruments for this 
development and who were, as a consequence, socialised according to the 
colonial value s's’stem. It was, of course, characterised at a more general 
level by the students who were the recipients of the ideas propagated by 
this agencp\ 

Unfortunately, there is no way of clearly identifying these indixdduals, 
for, during the period under discussion, education officials were neither 
systematic nor consistent in classifying students. For example, in the e^y 
stages of the period, they tended to employ five categories - zemindar, 
hflutcu-broker, professional sendee, government-sendee, other - imder w ic 
they categorised students according to their fathers’ occupations.®^ Althoug 
they added the categoty ‘shopkeeper’ to the list in 1S65,’° the education 
officials remained dissatisfied x\dth this method of categorismg student. 
Indeed, the Director of Public Instruction indicated this in 1S67, when e 
stated that this tyqje of classification was 

calculated to convey a very incorrect idea of the social position of 

many of [the students] particularly of those who [were] 

the first two columns. As anile every student whose fatheror gran a er 
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has ever owned a piece of land, however small, considers himself 
entitled to rank as zamindar and many who describe themselves as 
belonging to the merchant class would be more properly placed 
under the head of shopkeepers."^* 

10 ^^^ result of criticisms like this, a special committee was established in 
1869 to devise a more comprehensive and valid system of classifying students. 
It IS clear that the members of this committee gave some thought to the 
problem, for they worked out a system based, in part, on occupation (twenty- 
two cat^ories and 170 sub-categories), and, in part, on income (eleven 
scales). They suggested that when these measures were cross-tabulated, the 
reading would provide a fairly accurate indication of ‘social-class’.'*^ 

Whik this scheme was an improvement on the previous method, it was 
not without substantial weaknesses. For instance, the fathers of many students 
neld more than one occupation and could not be validly classified under 
um-occupational categories. Presumably,however, such categories did represent 
primary occupations and were thus indicative of the central tendency in 
oc^pational patterns. Yet an even more complex problem was that of 
aeiming f^ily incomes, for as noted previously the bhadralok family 
con mued, m nearly all cases, to be defined by a set of complex relationships, 

PM icu arly those pertaining to kinship. The committee, itself, pointed this 
out when it said that; 

claims of consanguinity are extended beyond the limits of even 

^ cousins, and in the absence of any system of parochial relief, 

poor dependents cluster around some fortunate member of their 
house.^ 

In short, in so far as a student was a member of a joint family, he did 
loi necessarily finance his college education through his father’s income, 
oc^ ic^tly^ however, the fathers of most students held middle-rank 
were thus capable of paying college fees. Furthermore, the 
sch *^“viduals who did manage to enter college were, in most cases, 
o ars ip winners and thus independent of family incomes. 

diffi^ these problems, education officials also experienced 

obie^^ H ®®^***'***g die correct information from the boys. Parents strongly 
bek ^ reveling their incomes because they believed that schools were 
official ^ hitelligence departments for income tax assessors. The 
statp!i * endeavoured to overcome this problem by cross-checking the income 
with a sample for that particular kind of work.'*'* 

jj ^*diin the ereor margins that have been outlined then, this classification 
indicator of the type of student who was acquiring a tertiary 
1869^ Sigmficantly, therefore, when the system was first employed in 

incoin° college students in Calcutta, only thirteen belonged to upper 

only that is to groups earning more than £600 per year. Of these, 

ve were titleholders of independent means, while eight were important 
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zammdars. On the other hand, there were still fewer from the lower mcome 
groups; that is groups whose incomes were less than £24 per year. Moreover, 
both of these were the sons of shopkeepers and thus not truly representative of 
the lower income category. In fact, nearly all of the students belonged to 
middle income groups. 

Of these, 200 were members of upper-middle income groups, whose 
incomes ranged from £240 to £600 per year, while 429 belonged to lower- 
middle and middle income groups whose incomes ranged from £24 to £240 
per year. Among the first group, eighty-four belonged to high ranking 
professions, forty-one to high ranking government positions, and ninety-six 
to merchant occupations, whereas, in the latter group, 199 were professionals 
of one type or another, eighty-seven were low ranking government officers, 
and 141 were small landholders."^^ 

Clearly then, income, and thus occupation, were very significant factors 
in determining those who acquired a tertiary education by the middle of 
the period under discussion. On the one hand, the wealthy bhadralok tended 
not to require a college education, and, on the other, poorer bhadralok 
could not afford to send their sons to college. As a result, the middle class 
among the bhadralok tended to control tertiary education. 

Although there are no exact figures for the period from 1857 to 1869, 
it would seem that this had been the situation since the establishment of 
the University of Calcutta. In 1858, for example, when Dr. Duff suggested 
that a large proportion of students attending the Presidency College were 
sons of the ‘upper-class’ Hindus in Calcutta and that the government was, 
therefore, channelling its funds in the wrong direction, he was corrected by 
Mr, J. Sutcliffe, the principal of that college. According to Sutcliffe, the 
argmnent put forward by Duff was invalid because it treated the Presidency 
College and the Hindu School as one institution when they were, in fact, 
t^vo separate bodies. As Sutcliffe demonstrated, less than 5 per cent of the 
students at the Presidency College belonged to ‘upper-class’ families, whereas 
a much larger percentage of pupils at the Hindu School did,’’ As indicated, 
this structure continued to prevail and in 1872, for example, less than 5 per 
cent of the students at the Presidency College were ‘upper-class’, even though 
such students accounted for more than 20 per cent of the students at the 
Hindu School.’® 

Why did aristocratic families tend to ignore the colleges? The answer to 
this question can be found partly in the refusal of these famihes to mix vn 
individuals whom they considered ‘lower’ class, and partly in the fact at 
the primary motivation for a university education was economc. T ® 
fact, were very conscious of themselves as an ‘upper’ class distinct ^ 

rest of society, and this attitude had been clearly shown by the fact 
ignored the senior section of the Hindu College (renamed Presidency o ege; 
once the rules of admission were altered,’® while continuing to 
the jimior section of the college (renamed the Hindu School) where e o 
rules prevailed. 80 Their wealth meant that there was no economic neea 
obtain a university degree. 
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The middle classes thus dominated tertiary education in 1870, and they 
continued to do so for Uie remainder of the period. There were however a 
number of significant changes within tliis class itself. Where^ the fibres for 
1870 indicate that most of the students belonged to the middle and upper- 
middle income ranks, 8i by 1885 the majority of students came from the 
lower-middle to middle income group. Indeed, by 1885, 10 per cent of al 
students came from lower income families; that is from families whose ^J^come 
was less than £24 per year.82 This change was largely brought about by the 
alteration in the educational structure. 


In the middle of the period, tlie Presidency College, which had the la^S^st 
enrolment, was attended mainly by individuals from middle to upper-mi e 
income groups because its fee of Rs.l2 per month was beyond the means ot 
lower-middle income families.^ In tlie early 1870s, however, the missionary 
colleges expanded their facilities and, as a result of charging a fee o . 
per month, experienced a rapid increase in the enrolment of students, the 
majority of whom were dra%vn from tlie lower-middle to middle mcome 
groups. Indeed, they quickly exceeded the number at the Presidency Co ege 
where, in fact, the student population began to decline.®^ This movement 
towards the lower-income ranks of the bhadralok was further acce 
in the late 1870s and the early 1880s when a number of 5/mdra/o/c-controlled 
colleges, charging a fee of only Rs.3 per month, acquired university status. 

In fact, as noted earlier in this chapter, the bhadralok colleges had, by , 
more students than either the government or tlie missionary colleges. 

During the period under discussion then, class differences among Hindus 
were highlighted by the development of English education. In the first p ace, 
the rentier aristocrats usually refused to enter the same college as e 
middle class, and having no college of their own and, indeed in econonuc 
terms, no need for one, they were not subjected, to the same extent, to e 
ideas of the colonial ruling class that were disseminated throug t ese 
coUeges. Secondly, and in contrast to the large rentiers, ^e middle classes 
entered the colleges emd in so doing were exposed to this ideology. nr y, 
within this class itself, there was a gradual increase of individuals from ower 
income families in tertiary education. As will be argued in Chapter Seven, 
these developments were reflected in parallel developments in po itica 
relationships among the bhadralok. 

If the type of bhadralok entering the University colleges was, m p^t, 
determined by income, it may be asked whether there were any other 
significant defining variables. In particular, it may be asked whether c^te 
played an important part in determining those who entered college. Certam y 
the education officials thought that ‘caste’ was important, for they employed 
this variable to categorise college students. the seno 

attempt to classify students by ‘caste’ as 
and then they used categories so j • 
virtaally useless. Indeed, they employed 

^dya-Kayastha, Lower Caste) which t’ 

With social divisions within Hindu “ 
c assification, but they did not define 
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students belonged. On tlie contrary, they confused the categories still further 
by incorporating Brahmans, Raijputs, Baidyas, and Kayasthas under the same 
heading.®® Such a category was, of course, almost meaningless.®® 

Still, if the caste of tertiary students cannot be determined, it is possible 
to speculate about rite c.aste of students in the Hindu School, die leading 
Anglo-vernacular institution in Calcutta. The students studying in this 
institudon were drawn from the leading bhadralok families in Calcutta, but 
were not confined to Bralimans, Baidyas and Kayasdias. In 1869, for example, 
diere were 1S4 Kayasdias (mainly Daksina Radhis), 100 Suvamavaniks 
(mainly Saptagrams), eighty-seven Brahmans (mainly Radhis), thirteen 
Baidyas (mainly Radhis), nine Khettris, and thirty-one Navasaks.®® Presumably, 
in other .-Vnglo-veniacular schools where entry rules were less rigid, the 
variety of castes would have been broader. Certainly the tertiary colleges in 
Calcutta, which drew students from other districts in Bengal as well as local 
areas, would have had an even greater range of castes. -\s a variable then, the 
caste of students was apparendy not as significant as their family incomes. 

If caste was not very significant in defining who acquired a tertiary 
education, odier factors seemed to have been. Clearly religion seemed to 
play an important role. Indeed, even though religious categories were used 
only occasionally drroughout the period and were, for dre most part, far too 
vague, there seems little doubt diat the bhadralok who belonged to groups 
diat had rejected a large number of the orthodox values were represented far 
out of proportion to their sizes. For example, Brahmos and Christians, very 
small mmority groups among the bhadralok in Calcutta, comprised a 
sizeable proportion of the student body. 

In 1867, for instance, they represented over 16 per cent of all successful 
entrance examination candidates, over 30 per cent of first year Art students, 
aird 45 per cent of B.\ graduates.®' Yet, drey represented far less than 10 per 
cent of die bhadralok population.®* .Although scattered figures suggest that 
dieir predominance began to wane later in diis period, this pattern does 
indicate diat individuals from unorthodox families tended to enter college 
m much higher proportions than those from orthodox families. This fact 
ivas further underlined by die adamant refusal of orthodox families, for 
most of die period mider discussion, to send dieir sons to England for higher 
education.®® 

Geographical location was another factor which helped to determine 
die type of student ivho entered die University colleges in Calcutta. Although 
die Calcutta-bom Hindus made up a large majority of tertiary students at 
die begimiing of die period under discussion, they were rapidly replaced by 
individuals who were bom outside Calcutta. Indeed, as early as 1862 over 56 
per cent of all undergraduates had come from outside Calcutta.®^ Initially, 
most of them came from the south-west districts which were close to 
Calcutta, but, as the rail iietivork spread, diey began to come from all over 
Bengal, especially Dacca.®® Among odier things, this development helped to 
diffuse local ties in Calcutta and to weaken diose relationships which were 
manifested in die system of dais. 
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It did so by means of the student messes which were created to provide 
accommodation for students from the county. Such quarters provided 
socialisation agencies alternative to those described in Chapter Two. In so 
doing, they underlined the very different impact that tertiary education m 
Calcutta had upon rural students as opposed to those who had their homes 
in Calcutta, for whereas the former were able to experiment with a new 
life style, the latter were subject to strict day to day family control.®^ Indeed, 
according to B.C. Pal, whereas the traditional Hindu household operated as 
a hierarchical decision-making process, the student messes were managed on 
strictly democratic lines in which everything was decided by the Voice of 
the majority’.®'^ For example, managers were elected on a monthly basis by 
all the students in the mess and disputes between members were settled 
by a ‘court of the Whole House’. 

Significantly, the Vikrampur Mess, at 33 Mussalmanpara Lane, was the 
most prominent mess during this period. It was the mess to which the 
brightest and most active East Bengali students were attracted, including, 
among others, Ananda Mohan Bose, Rajani Nath Roy, Prasanna Kumar Roy, 
Sri Nath Datta, and Dwarka Nath Ganguli. Situated close to the Presidency 
College and other messes, it became a focal point for student activity As 
well, it provided both a geographical and organisational basis for the 
establishment of the Indian Association in 1876 and the Sadharan Brahmo 
Samaj in 1878. In short, as a secondary socialisation agency in tertiary 
education, it acted as a key link in the development of ideological and 
political relationships in Calcutta. 

Broadly then, the bkadralok who entered the tertiary education system in 
Calcutta differed markedly from the bhadralok who controlled the local 
system. They were from a different class, they held, in a number of cases, 
sharply different religious views, and they generally came from outside 
Calcutta. However, as products of degree courses, they, more than the 
bhadralok of the earlier generation, were exposed to the ideology of the 
colonial ruling class. They formed, in fact, the basis of an expanding 'middle 
class’ largely independent, in the same way that locally bom bhadralok were 
not, of the control of the rentier aristocracy. 

Of course, these individuals were more than mere vents for colonial 
ruling class ideas. Indeed, as education officials often noted, most students 
entered university for economic reasons;^®® for they were aware that the 
acquisition of a degree usually ensured lucrative employment, at least in the 
context of the environment in which they lived. Certainly this attitude was 
reflected in enrolments in that the number of students entering for a BA 
degree increased annually so long as jobs were available upon graduation.^®^ 
Conversely, they decreased as soon as job opportunities declined as was the 
case, for example, between 1870 and 1874 ,i ®2 in professional degrees, 
this pattern was even more evident and enrolments in law,“‘®3 engineering,^®'^* 

md medicine!®® all tended to drop sharply as soon as their associated fobs 
became scarce. 
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As a result of die above process, the emphasis was upon obtaining a 
degree rather dian acquiring knowledge; a situation which led to learning 
by rote and to the proliferation of publicadons containing model answers 
for examination questions. When the Senate of the University of Calcutta 
attempted to recufy this problem by rev-amping the entrance examination, 
altering the structure of literary questions, discontinuing the praedee of 
setdng fixed tests, and making the subjects more broadly bascd,i°6 
were unsuccessful; for examiners had to lower their standards in order to 
secure a suitable pass rate.*®'' 

Yet this pattern is hardly surprising, pardcularly as the colonial educational 
process was an alienating one, at least in the context of the Bengali culture. 
Indeed, the fact that of all the subjects, English represented by far the highest 
failure rate at the University of Calcutta*®* underlined the difference bet^veen 
the two cultures. ISTiat happened, of course, is that the most colonised 
individuals proved to be the most successful students. Certainly this was 
indicated by the fact that students who studied in Calcutta institutions 
performed markedly better than those in the mufassal.^^'^ Again, within 
Calcutta, itself, those who were least conservative tended to achieve better 
results than others.**® Moreover, as will be argued in subsequent chapters, 
it was essentially this group who provided the basis for significant shifts in 
ideological and political relationships; for the underlying contradiction 
>vithin the colonial system meant that the bhadralok would not only reject 
the old order, but that they would also increasingly recognise that they were 
the products of exploitation in the new order. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE PRESS 


While the colonial education systemlaidthe structural basis for the development 
of a new ideology, other institutions reinforced this process. In particular, 
the development of the press in Calcutta provided an agency through which 
the ideas of the colonial ruling class could be commimicated. Paradoxically, 
of course, in describing values such as freedom and democracy, the press 
also went to some length to show how these sentiments were undermined by 
the colonial economy and the colonial state. In so doing, it reflected the 
incongruity of these ideas within this system and marked the beginning of 
the disintegration of colonialism in Calcutta. The question arises then as to 
how, in what ways, and with what effects, the press penetrated the bhadralok 
during the period under discussion. 

Clearly in answering this question the origin of the link between the press 
and the bhadralok must first be established. Initially, they became aware of 
the press near the end of the eighteenth century, ^ when they were employed 
as consultants by Protestant missionaries who wished to publish religious 
pamphlets, and by government authorities who wished to publish manuals 
for die civil service.^ In each instance, of course, they provided a knowledge 
of the vernacular language. It was in this way then that they began to acquire 
an independent interest in this facility and as early as 1816 they began to 
operate their own printing presses and to publish their own periodicals.^ 

Although they were quick to establish an independent press, they 
encountered numerous problems and the growth of the press was by no 
means rapid. Indeed, by 1857 there were only twenty-two periodicals run 
by bhadralok in Calcutta; that is an approximate increase of one publication 
every two years. However, in the years that followed, especially in the years 
after 1870, there was a dramatic growth of such publications; so much so, 
in fact, that there were ninety-six in operation by ISSS.'* 

Accompanying this development was an increased effectiveness in the way 
in which these publications were established. Certainly an examination of 
their life cycles bears this out. The first &/iadra/ofe periodical {Bengal Gazette), 
for example, lasted less than a year.® Again, of the twenty-five periodicals 
founded between 1821 and 1839, only nine were still fimctioning at the end 
of that period.® Moreover, five of these nine had been established within the 
previous twelve months. Between 1839 and 1857, the bhadralok links with 
Ae press acqxxired a little more stability as was indicated by the fact that 
just over 50 per cent of the periodicals founded during this period were 
siffl ftmctioning at the end of it."^ Still, it was not until the period under 
^cussion, and more particularly the latter half of it, that a marked change 
in the life cycle of bhadralok publications occurred. This is indicated by the 
fact that nearly 80 per cent of journals printed in 1871 were in operation in 
1885.® In short, by the latter half of the period, the bhadralok had acquired 
most of the skills and resources necessary for running a jo’ - ' 
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Amrita Bazar Patrika in Calcutta, Bankim Chandra Chattcrjcc the Banga 
Darsan, Akshay Chandra Sirkar the Sadharani and the Navajivaii, M.N. Chose 
tlie Hemlanta, and Kali Charan Banerjee the ludian Studc?itA'^ In tlie years 
leading up to 1885, tins pattern of ownership became increasingly widespread 
among bhadralok publications. 

This change from a patron-client relationship to an independent role was 
largely the result of tlie emergence of .an unorthodo.K, fairly highly educated 
body of middle-class bhadralok who were not lied to the local system in 
Calcutta. Vidyasagar, for instance, was born in Burdwan, and educated at the 
Sanskrit College. He was unortliodo.x in his religious belief, and a lecturer and 
educational administrator by profession. /\s a result of his good income 
and his flexible working hours, he was able to purchase a printing press and a 
book depository, and to publish the Som Prokash once a week.*® Moreover, 
owing to his freedom from binding local tics, he was able to express an 
independent point of view, .\long with tlie emergence of this type of 
individual, there was also a marked increase in the indigenous reading public. 
Available figures suggest, in fact, that, while newspapers and periodicals 
never made large profits during this period, a number of tliem became self- 
supporting.*® 

If the individual mode of control underwent significant change before it 
acquired stability, so too did tliat which was based on voluntary associations. 
In fact, whereas the latter should have initially represented an important 
departure from the patron-client system, tlie shift was not always as marked 
as the theoretical implications would seem to suggest. On the contrary, in 
many instances the patronage system operated in the guise of a voluntary 
association. For example, tlie Hindoo Patriot was controlled by Kali Prasanna 
Singh within the British Indian Association, and not by that body as a whole.*'* 
Similarly, the Tattvabodhini Patrika was the property of the Tagores of 
Jorasanko and not of the Adi-Brahmo Samaj;*® the Dharma Tattva was run 
by the Sens of Colootolla and not by the Brahmo Samaj of India;*^ and the 
Sanatana Dharma Podesini was owned by the Junior Branch of the Deb 
family and not by the Sanatana Dharma Raksini Sabha.^o These publications 
did, of course, represent the views of the associations to which they were 
attached, but, significantly, when a division occurred within these bodies, 
the interests of the patron figures invariably predominated,^* 

Although this type of patron-client relationship within voluntary 
associations continued to govern the publication of a number of periodicals 
throughout the period under discussion, it was less evident after the 
establishment of the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj in 1878. Indeed, periodicals 
which were owned by individual Sadharan Brahmos and which claimed to 
represent this association were replaced by periodicals which were owned by 
the organisation as a whole. For instance, the Samalochuk which was owned 
by Dwarka Nath Ganguli was replaced by the Tattva Kaumudi,'^'^ and the 
Brahmo Public Opinion which was controlled by Ananda Mohan Bose, Durga 
Mohan Das, and Bhuvan Mohan Das was replaced by the Indian Messenger.'^'^ 
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publications, tlicy flourished. Tlicrc were magazines devoted to tlie 
temperance movement, to the enlightenment of the working class, to tlic 
education of females, and to whatever else was in vogue among the social 
reformers in Victorian England at Uiat time. Indeed, the assumption behind 
the establishment of most of tliesc publications was that they would fulfil 
functions similar to tlieir counterparts in England. For c.xamplc, the Well 
Wisher and tlie Hitasadhak were founded in 1864 to propagate the aims of 
the Bengal Temperance League.^^ Similarly, the Sulabh Samacar was set up 
by the Indian Reform /Vssociation in 1871 to improve the life style of the 
poorer classes.^ 

Significantly, such publications seemed to achieve vcr>' little. Tlieir Lack 
of success was the result, in part, of tlic tenuous cultural links between tlie 
bhadralok and tlic majority of tlie poorer classes in Calcutta and, in part, 
of the limited nature of industrial development there. Unlike England, there 
were no large scale changes in this respect. On the contrary, the situation in 
Calcutta tended to be, as a consequence of its colonial character, unproductive 
and static. In fact, tlie only type of social-reforming magazine to make any 
headway was that which was devoted to educating females as is indicated by 
the fact that twelve such publications were founded after 1870.^^ In tliis 
case, of course, the journals were concerned with the bhadrainahila, the 
relationship witli whom was much more logically linked to tlic bhadralok. 
Clearly, as the bhadralok assumed more and more of the values of tlic colonial 
ruling class it followed that their wives and daughters would follow suit. 

A third area of press activity which emerged during the period under 
discussion was that which was concerned witli business, the professions, and 
the sciences. Although these publications never represented more than 
10 per cent of the total number of periodicals produced by the bhadralok, 
they did increase from one in 1857 to nine in 1885.^^ Business magazines 
sueh as the Trade Advertizer and the Calcutta Advertizer,^'^ reflected the 
adaptation which the bhadralok merchants were making to the emergence of 
a literate consumer middle-class society. Similarly the growth of publications 
like the Calcutta Journal of Medicine (1868),^® Shome's Law Reporter 
(1878),39 and the Indian Homeopathic Review (1882)“^ underlined the 
development of colonial professional occupations among tlie bhadralok in 
Calcutta. Again, the foundation of a journal devoted to science (Prakriti) in 
1880‘'t and to agriculture (JKrishi Gazette) in 1885''^ were indicators of 
development in these areas. Equally, the absence of financial magazines and 
of industrial periodicals were measures of the nature of capitalist development 
in Calcutta, 

Many publications, of course, were founded purely for literary purposes. 
Indeed, approximately 26 per cent of all bhadralok periodicals printed during 
the period imder discussion were of this type,‘*3 Significantly, however, while 
they represented 48 per cent of all such publications at the beginning of 
™is period, they equalled only 19 per cent by the end of it,^ As has 
een noted, there was during these years a distinct movement away from 
general literary publications to those with more specialised goals. Nonetheless, 
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literary journals continued to play an important, if not dominant, role in 
the development of the bhadralok press as 'svas evidenced by the popularity 
of periodicals, such as the Banga Darsan, and the Apart from 

facilitating the development of the Bengali language to the point ^vhe^e it had 
lost its early crudity of structnre and form, these periodicals, more so than 
any other type, attempted to describe the nature of bhadralok society, 
noting, on the one hand, the gross contradictions wthin it, but, on the other 
hand, never fuUy understanding the complexity of the colonial forces which 
^vere shaping it. 

Of all the publication types, however, the ^eatest growth occurred among 
those which were established primarily for political purposes. More precisely, 
they represented 30 per cent of all publications during the years under 
discussion.'*^ Furthermore, they increased as the period progressed from 
seven in 1857 to thirty in 1885.'*'^ In particular, they began to appear more 
often in the latter half of the period when newspapers such as the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika,‘^^ the Sadharani,^'^ the Aryadarsan,^° the Reis and Rayyet,^^ 
and the Sanjivani^'^ were set up for the purpose of political education and 
political agitation. Indeed, such was the increase in interest in this area that 
after 1878 two new political publications appeared every year.^^ There 
were various reasons for this development. Undoubtedly the most important 
of these, however, was the grooving consciousness of the middle classes in 
Calcutta of the irmate contradictions of their position within the colonial 
system; contradictions which were manifested in the limited scope they 
had for employment, despite their qualifications, and in their lack of political 
equality, regardless of the proclamation of Queen Victoria and other such 
empty gestures of the colonial ruling class. 

Such then was the general nature of the penetration of the press among the 
bhadralok in Calcutta based on data relating to publications. It is possible, 
however, to go beyond these conclusions and give a more detailed analysis 
of this process by examining the characteristics of those individuals who 
acted as instruments for this development. Indeed, it is possible to discern 
the particular social groupings among the bhadralok who acted in this 
capacity. This is an important point which deserves some attention. To say, 
for example, that the bhadralok were instruments through which the press 
in Calcutta was developed, misses the subtlety of the situation; for the 
press did not penetrate all of the bhadralok to the same degree or with the 
same effect. On the contrary, there was a differential development according 
to different sets of relationships. 

What were these relationships? In the first place, a significant number 
(47 per cent) of them had been bom outside the city.*** By way of comparison, 
these figures are quite different from those for educational institutions and 
voluntary associations, both of which were controlled by locally born 
bhadralokJ^ There were, however, similarities in this respect between tlic 
press organisers and those individuals who made up the Indian Association, 
a political pressure group which was established in 1876.*® Such a pattern 
underlines the close linkage between the development of the press and 
changing political relationships. 
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Residential patterns also emerge as significant in defining who the press 
organisers were; for, while most of them (74 per cent) resided in the northern 
part of Calcutta, there were clusters living in Ward 6 and Ward 8 rcspectively.S'? 
In the case of Ward 6, the pattern was due to the large number of Saptagram 
Suvamavaniks who were involved with the press and to tlie tendency of 
numbers of this caste to live in that part of Calcutta. Again, in Ward 8, the 
cluster was the result of the strong link between tlie Brahmos and the press 
and of their residential ties to that area.^® 

In addition to geographical variables, tlicre was also the question of caste. 
In this respect, the press organisers were not drawn from one particular /aff. 
On the contrary, like the educational organisers, they were fairly diffuse, 
ranging over twelve jatis. Within this general framework, they were, again 
like the educational organisers, made up mainly of Radhi Brahmans (29 per 
cent), Saptagram Suvamavaniks (22 per cent) and Daksina Radhi Kayasthas 
(18 per cent).®9 

By way of contrast, however, the religious background of the press leaders 
was different to that of the educational leaders. Whereas the majority of the 
latter were orthodox, 72 per cent of the former were unorthodox. Indeed, 
nearly one-third of the press organisers were Brahmos.®® Here again, then, 
was a clear sign that the colonial ruling class ideology was much more 
effective in penetrating these areas in which traditional ties had been broken. 

Educationally, they also differed from those who held power in the 
educational structure. Indeed, apart from the Presidency College, they did 
not attend any one college in large numbers. On the contrary, they were 
spread over ten different institutions. If anything is apparent, it is that they 
came from families of moderate means, for prior to the establishment of the 
University of Calcutta more attended the Oriental Seminary than the exclusive 
Hindu College. Again, after the establishment of the University, a significant 
nuniber were educated at either the Sanskrit College or the General Assembly 
Insti^tion both of which were considerably less expensive than the 
prestigiom Presidency College.®^ Certainly the high drop-out rate (38 per cent) 
of those who enrolled for tertiary studies®^ suggests that the press organisers 
were from families with fairly limited financial resources. 

Such a pattern was also evident in the occupational background of this 
poup. Unlike the present day, there were no press barons. Indeed, only 
per cent of them were full-time editors and even these were not engaged 
^ accumulating large surpluses. In fact, most of the bhadralok involved with 
c press were schoolteachers or college lecturers®® who had the spare time 
0 a publication and who found this activity a useful way of supplementing 
cir modest incomes. This relationship becomes more obvious when their 
c ass ties are examined; for very few of them (less than 16 per cent) were 
rentier aristocrats.®^ Yet, as has been noted, the middle class who were 
connected with the press were dependent on the patronage of aristocrats, 
especially in the early stages of its development. 

If this was the general social structure of the press organisers for the 
penod under discussion, it may be asked what changes occurred within this 
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•ice feet is [he stated] that Z’jxopean noasecuiar teaching though 
e^emely rerclrhig, does not come in the eyes of the people of this 
countr,- vdth half the bad grace as European religious teadiing conveyed 
utrougn the medium of natrve Christians does.^ 

Sh cridca! atdrude e.'en extended to those Hindus who made social contact 
With Chnstfen missionaries- For example, when Keshub Chunder Sen, P-C. 
itoumdar, and other members of the Brahmo Samaj of India discussed the 
vath missionaries, ilitra classed them as nothing more than \-\siatic 
Christians’.- 

He -was equally scathing in his treatment of English education which, he 
2^gued, was not built on a solid understanding of the vernacular and which he 
claimed tended to alienate Hindu students from their socier\%'^ He stated 
that this alienation v-as most apparent in volimtar^' assoc” * surtx, 's 
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Bengal Social Science .-Vssociation which carried out its proceedings in English 
and which thus excluded most Hindus from its activities. He felt that social 
science should have been developed by the people themselves with the 
;issistaiice of only a few foreigners. Similarly, he criticised the debating 
clubs which \vere springing up among young English-educated Hindus, because 
he felt that these boys tended ‘to calumniate their own customs in the name 
of reforms’’"^ when they did not know enough about their owai society. 

The adoption of the European model of education, he stated, caused the 
higher ckvsses to decline in wealth and power, and the ‘lower’ classes to 
incre.ase proportionately. These ‘lower’classes, he felt, often lacked intelligence 
and position, aird were given to making the greatest blunders, .-k washerman, 
tor example, might be a good English scholar, but he would not be able to 
shake off his caste peculiarities; for the ‘upper’ classes had a way of life which 
would take the ‘lower’ classes years to acquire. Indeed, he argued that 

even the most illiterate person of respectable birth and connections 

imperceptibly acquired polish and manner and a nobility of feeling 

which the most educated vulgar can never pretend to.^* 

Largely because of this process then, he claimed that the natural leaders were 
not taking their place in Hindu society, and that, as a consequence, the 
society was being undermined. 

Conversely, Mitra praised those characteristics which, he claimed, were the 
traditional heritage of Hindu societ>’. Indeed, he argued that it was only by 
rescuing and pursuing these features that Hindu society could be saved, fie 
pointed to the value of the caste system,^ to the importance of the arts and 
literature,*® and, most of all, to the superiority of the Hindu religion.®^ 
He also eulogised physical education and courage,®- both of which, he felt, 
could be developed in the gym,*® and both of which were part of the Bengali 
Hindu tradition as was evidenced by the fighting qualities of the paik and the 
lathial.^ He postulated that these traditional qualities could be preserved 
and revived if caste members worked within their traditional occupations,®® 
if schools for the traditional arts and literature were established,*® and gyms 
founded,®"^ and if and when British were required to employ Hindu latkials 
as soldiers and Bengali high castes as officers in their army.*® 

In spite of his devotion to the subject, however, Mitra never precisely 
defined what he meant by nation. In particular, he was vague in his 
definition of the corporate members of his nation. Although he often used 
the term ‘Indian’, he only referred to the Muslims in this context on one 
occasion, between 1867 and 1872, after which he excluded them from this 
category.*® On other occasions, indeed, he implicitly excluded them by 
equating the Indian nation with the Hindu nation. Yet he was even less 
precise when he referred to Elindus, speaking sometimes of Hindus throughout 
India,®® but most often of Bengali Hindus®^ who, he argtied, could become 
a nation like that of the Marathas prior to British rule.®® 

His stands on various issues, moreover, were not always consistent, for he 
was unable to reconcile his nolion-qf-^ar lliQclu nation with that of capitalist 
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development. For example, he criticised English education on most occasions, 
but when, in the late 1860s, the government suggested that it might withdraw 
support from this area and provide more aid for vernacular education, he 
challenged the proposal on the grounds that it would prevent Hindus training 
for positions in Ae government service. As these inner contradictions 
imply then, Mitra’s concept of the nation was, at best, a rather hazy one. 

Part of the reason for this lack of definition was that Mitra was endeavouring 
to construct a model of nationalism from essentially local institutions, which 
had no parallel in the larger colonial society. For example, when he argued 
that Hindus should adopt their traditional caste occupations he did not, and 
could not, demonstrate how such a system would work. He was, in effect, 
referring to traditions which were not viable in a nationalist context, and as a 
consequence he was unable to develop his arguments to their logical 
conclusion. Moreover, under the impact of capitalism, these local institutions 
had been irrevocably distorted, so that, despite appearances, in essence they 
had undergone substantial change. 

Yet, given these inconsistencies, the significance of press roles such as 
Mitra’s should not be underestimated. In the first place, they were the earliest 
attempt in any systematic fashion to draw all the small traditions into the 
mainstream of a great tradition with which the bhadralok could identify and 
to point to the colonial nature of society in Calcutta. In this context, they 
provided one ideological basis, albeit a conservative one, from which colonial 
ruling class values could be rejected. Secondly, as a client of the Tagores of 
Jorasanko, Mitra outlined an ideology, diffuse as it was, which was to become 
progressively more popxdar among the aristocracy; for it provided an alternative 
ideological viewpoint with which to protect themselves against an ideology 
that the middle class were using to attack them. In this respect, Mitra provided 
an ideology which would sustain the status quo; that is, one which would not 
imdermine the non-productive social relationships of the rentier aristocracy. 

Parallel with this development there occurred another which was much 
more firmly based on the idea of a bourgeois-democratic constitution. It was 
founded on the belief that the bhadralok could, and would, act as equal 
partners in a political system based on the Westminster model. It was 
concerned, therefore, not so much with criticising the colonial institutions as 
with arguing the right of the bhadralok to function on an equal footing with 
the colonial ruling class. 

Although the origins of this view can be traced to the 1820s, it was first 
expressed comprehensively by the Hindoo Patriot which was established in 
1853. Certainly by 1857 this newspaper was articulating themes which would 
provide the major platforms in the nationalist movement in the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. More precisely, it argued that there should be 
reforms in the Indian government, in the Covenanted Civil Service, in the 
Indian Revenue System, in the Judiciary and in the Penal Code, It suggested 
that only when these changes were effected and all citizens were treated as 
equal would there be a truly national system. 
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Yet, as the great outbreak of 1857 ■was to deraonstrate, these vie^^-s were 
fairly tenuously based- 0.<i-ing to this erent, there -vs-as a strong source of 
racist feeling among the European merchant bourgeoisie in Calcutta at that 
time; a development Vi'hich caused the bhcdrclok to question the ^vi5dom of a 
constitutional democratic form of government, particularly as the Europeans 
were fervent advocates of this type of reform. Fearing that such a system is-ould 
leave Indians at the meres* of European settlers, Hurrish Chunder Mukheijee, 
the editor of the Hbr.doo Petnot, dropped the reforming stance and adopted 
a conservative platform for that ness-spaper. 

For example, he critidsed the India Refonn Bill which had been dra\s-n up 
in 1858 to effect changes in the 5%'stem of govemmentin British India. Indeed, 
he opposed the abolition of the Court of Directors on the grounds that a 
despotic sv'stem of government 'vs'as the safest for British India.^ In so 
doing, he claimed that the Court of Directors acted as a powerful barrier 
ber.veen the interests of Indian people and the impossible theories of 
colonisation.^ ilukheijee also attacked the idea of centralisation in India and 
argued that it consisted of a number of countries.^ In fact, he even objected 
to the notion of a competithi-e examination for the Covenanted CnH Service 
in the belief that examinations could never replace good breeding.^ He %^as, 
in short, arguing for the sietzis cao. But he ’•^'as doing more than that. He \s'as 
demonstrating, albeit unintentionally, the incompaabilit>’ of a constitutional 
form of government operating -.■.•ithin a colonial system. 

Of course, once the direat of the uprising had subsided, the racist feelmg 
diminished. Indeed, there were public meetings of goodwill and the 
establishment of a Union Quo for Indians and Europeans in late 1S5S. -Us 
well, there *.^* 25 , at the official level, the proclamation of Queen \'ictoiia 
promising equal treatment for all British subjects. Perhaps most important was 
the recognition by the bhadrclok that the European merchant bourgeoisie in 
Calcutta was not necessarily svaronsTnotrs with the industrial bourgeoisie in 
Eingland and that the siews of the former were not necessarily those of the 
latter. 


Certainly this change can readily be seen by examining Mukherjee’s 
references to the Indian Reform Socicry, arr organisation in England which 
advocated constitutional reforms in India and which represented the %ic-.vs 
of the industrial bourgeoisie. Inidaliy, he equated this body with the Indian 


Reform League, an association which had been established by the European 
merchants and planters in Calcutta and which had a representative in London. 
He bclic.-cd that both those groups shared the same '.iews and that they armed 
to make the Europeans in Calcutta as powerful as possible. Even as late as 


September 1S59, when the Indian Reform Society had dissociated itself 
from the Indian Reform League and had stated that its proposals for reform 
included all people in India. Mukheijee suspected its motives.^* By the end 
of October, however, he was clearly mere sure of the organisation: for. a: this 
time, he stated that there was a growing alliance between the Indian ReJorm 
Society and the British Indian .Vssociarion.'^ 



Eventually this relationship would prove to be as tenuous as the one that 
existed between the bhadralok and the European merchants in Calcutta, In 
the meantime, however, the bhadralok acted as agents for the ideas of the 
industrial bourgeoisie element of the colonial ruling class by continuing to 
raise issues relevant to the democratic notion of equality. For example, 
MuUierjee and, when he died in 1861, Kristo Das Pal, as editor of the Hindoo 
Patriot, spoke out strongly against the indigo planters on behalf of the 
ryots.^°° Again, in the late 1860s, Pal took up the cause of middle-class 
Indians by opposing proposals to alter the system of higher English 
education,*®^ and in the early 1870s he attacked the oppression of the 
coolies by the tea planters. Yet, although he raised these and other specific 
issues, his nationalist programme revolved around such topics as what form 
the Indian government should take, the Covenanted Civil Service, the 
judiciary, the penal code, and racism. 

During this period, there were some significant changes in the development 
of this process. In particular, an increasing number of newspapers were 
established for the specific purpose of expounding these issues. Indeed, 
whereas the Hindoo Patriot was the only bhadralok newspaper capable of 
articulating these demands at the beginning of the period, there were, as has 
been noted, thirty such publications in the latter stages of the period.'®^ 
Moreover, whereas the Hindoo Patriot was a weekly publication, eight of the 
latter newspapers were dailies, In short, the number of bhadralok who 
were subjected to the ideas put forward by these journals increased greatly, 
and the pressure upon the government to alter the structure of the colonial 
state became much more intense. 

Apart from this change, the bhadralok press began to express these demands 
in an increasingly vehement manner, especially from the 1870s onwards. 
This was reflected in the divisions that occurred in these newspapers over 
such issues. For instance, the Hindoo Patriot, which had assumed the pre- 
eminent position as leader of the bhadralok press in the 1860s, began to 
caution vernacular newspapers about the manner in which they were 
expressing their demands. In 1875, for example, it claimed that the Amrita 
Bazar Patrika had overstepped the mark in criticising the government over the 
Baroda question.^®® Similarly, in 1879 it warned the Som Prokash to express 
opinions about the Vernacular Press Act in a more moderate manner.^®^ 

Partly as a result of this situation, other bhadralok newspapers began to 
accuse the Hindoo Patriot of adopting a conservative stance on nationalist 
i^ues. In the 1870s and early 1880s, newspapers such as the Sadharani,^^'^ 
Amrita Bazar Patrika, the Bengalee,^^^ and the Brahmo Public 
Opinion began increasingly to criticise the Hindoo Patriot for pursuing 
ite own interests. Indeed, in 1882 the Bengalee claimed that the Hindoo 
PiB^iot ‘has ceased to represent native opinion; it is slowly becoming the 
official moniteur of Bengal’.^^^ It would seem then that whereas the Hindoo 
Patriot, as representative of the bhadralok, initially feared the reaction of 
me European merchants and planters, as spokesman for the large rentiers, 
it eventually feared the outcome of a nationalist form of government which 
advocated reforms proposed by the middle classes. 
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Underlying this cleavage were the emerging class divisions within the 
bhadralok itself. Indeed, the development of a constitutional nationalist 
programme must be viewed in the context of the more substantial emerging 
class tics. Certainly, although it periodically claimed to represent the interests 
of all Indians, the Hindoo Patriot was first and foremost a vehicle for the 
ideology and claims of the rentier aristocracy element among the bhadralok. 
It did, of course, argue the case of the indigo ryots in the early 1860s and the 
tea-plantation coolies in the late 1860s and early 1870s, but, significantly, 
it did so only after the Friend of India, a missionary periodical, and middle- 
class bhadralok newspapers such as the Som Prokash had taken up these issues. 
Moreover, it did so because the interests of the rentiers were not affected. 
When such was the case, it did not hesitate to attack the position of the 
ryots. Indeed, the class interest of the Hindoo Patriot is very clearly underlined 
throughout the period by its hostile opposition to Act X of 1859 and to all 
subsequent land legislation up to the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. 

The class interest of the Hindoo Patriot was also evident in the stance 
which it adopted on other issues. For example, throughout the period under 
discussion, it strongly opposed all attempts to introduce an income tax or a 
license tax,*^^ because the burden of such taxes would have fallen on the 
wealthier classes. In fact when these proposals were mooted, it argued that a 
salt tax would be increased on the groimds that such a tax would be distributed 
fairly throughout the population.*^'* 

On other occasions, the Hindoo Patriot directly attacked the interests of 
the emerging working class. In 1857, for example, it complained about the 
rise in wages of this class.**** Again, in 1858 it agreed with the Englishman 
that the Calcutta workers were ‘a set of lazy, dishonest and faithless men'.**® 
Indeed, it argued that in certain instances wages were not necessary.**”* 
Similarly, whenever the Calcutta Corporation attempted to raise housing 
rates, it urged that the responsibility for the payment of these rates should 
rest with the inhabitant, even though he might only be renting the house.*** 
In such cases, of course, the Hindoo Patriot was underlining the differences 
that existed between the rentier aristocracy and the middle class. 

If the Hindoo Patriot represented the reactionary interests of the rentier 
aristocracy, there were a number of newspapers which assumed the position 
of spokesman for the middle class. Indeed, apart from a few newspapers such 
as the National Paper which did not give much attention to these questions, 
most of the bhadralok newspapers founded during those years were of this 
type. There were, for instance, the Som Prokash, Bengalee, Mookherjee’s 
Magazine, the Amrita Bazar Patrika and the Sanjivani. 

Very broadly, the effect of these newspapers, most of which emerged in 
the latter half of the period, was to underline the rentier interests of the 
Hindoo Patriot and to act as an agency for middle-class demands. In the case 
of the former, they did this mainly by acting as spokesman for the ryots when 
land legislation was impending, and by occasionally defending the position 
of the emerging working class in and aroimd Calcutta. In 1861, for example, 
both the Som Prokash and the Indian Mirror clashed with the Hindoo Patriot 



over the question of master-servant relationships.*^^ SimOarly, in 1869 the 
Bengalee castigated the Hindoo Patriot for suggesting that the salt duty should 
be increased rather than impose an income tax which would exempt small 
income earners from taxation.^^o 

Yet they, too, were primarily concerned with protecting and advocating 
their own interests. In 1875, for instance, the Amrita Bazar Patrika agitated 
for an elective system within the Calcutta Corporation so that the middle 
classes would have some say m how Calcutta was run. Again there were 
numerous articles devoted to the difficulty which the middle class were 
experiencing as a result of the continual increase in prices. Moreover, their 
concern for the ryots and the emerging working class was more apparent than 
real. In the case of the ryots, for example, they argued not so much for the 
cultivating ryots as for the tenure-holders, a group of petty rentiers who 
were closely linked to the bhadralok in Calcutta. Similarly, their support 
of the emerging working class was very fragile and they consistently opposed 
most of the advances which were made either by this group or on behalf 
of it, as was evidenced, for instance, by their criticism of the Mehter Strike in 
Calcutta in 1877,*22 and of the Factory Law in 1881.*^^ 

Even the Brahmo element of the bhadralok press was concerned with the 
working class only in so far as the latter could be brought under the umbrella 
of colonial ruling class values. Indeed, it was for this reason that the Sulabh 
Samacar was established by the Indian Reform Association in 1870. As the 
first pice newspaper in India, it achieved a wide circulation in the years up 
to 1880, by which time it had a distribution of around 4 , 000 . *2^ Yet it was 
primarily interested in altering the social habits of this class rather than with 
articulating their political or economic demands. Whereas it was quick to 
point out to them the benefits of vaccinations and the drinking of tap water, 
it made little effort to expose the process through which the group was 
exploited. It is significant, though ironic, that the most radical segment of 
the bhadralok middle class formed an intelligentsia which acted as 
representatives for the interests of the colonial ruling class rather than for the 
depressed peasantry or for the emerging labour force in and around Calcutta. 
Of comse, in the case of the former, the middle class were themselves linked 
to ^e petty rentiers whose existence depended on the exploitation of the 
cultivating ryot;i26 and, in the case of the latter, there were few cultural 
ties and no economic links between the middle class and the mill-workers.'^'* 

StUl, their relationship with the colonial ruling class was, at least, very 
tenuous; for although they continued throughout the period to establish 
newspapers which articulated reforms within a constitutional framework, 
their demands were largely ignored. Certainly their position as a middle class 
m Calcutta was markedly different to that of the middle class in London. 
Indeed, apart from the appointment of a Hindu to the High Court in 1862 
and the introduction of elections into the Calcutta Corporation in 1876, 
the middle-class press did not achieve much in the way of actual constitutional 
reforms. As a residt, they became increasingly alienated from the colonial 
ruling class, especially when it chose to take positive measures to suppress 
their demands. 



Indeed, the period under discujsion marked a distinct change in policy in 
this context. Vriiercas tlic colonial state was primarily concerned v/ith the 
power of the Anglo-Indian press through to die late 18603,*^* it began to 
turn its attention to the Indian Press in the early 18703. In 1870, in fact, 
there were suggestions from some of the higher authorities that the bhadralok 
press '.VOS seditious.**'' In 1872, moreover, the government svamed Dsvarka 
.\ath Vidyabhusan, editor of the Som Prokash, about the inflammatory 
nature of the newspaper. Three years later, in 1875, Vi. Robinson, the 
government translator, expressed grave concern over various publications.*^* 
Finally in 1878 trie government passed the Vernacular Press .Act v/hich, 
unlike the Press .Act of 1857, was aimed solely at bhadralok newspapers. 

Yet this form of control merely accelerated the gro'wth of the press and by 
1332 the vernacular press in Bengal had a circulation of over 16,000,*^* the 
majority of which would have been distributed in Calcutta. If, as was argued 
at that time, each newspaper was read by at least ten individuals, then the 
press would have reached a large number of people by the end of the period 
under discussion. *^^ Ilowc/er, the bhadralok v/ho controlled the press were, 
in many ways, like a rudder vrithout a boat to steer. .-As an indigenous middle 
class intelligentsia, they had become increasingly alienated from the colonial 
ruling class which had provided the rationale for their e.xistcnce. But, in so 
doing, they found fev/ altcmauve groups to which they could logically 
align themselves. Certainly there was no indigenous industrial bourgeoisie in 
Calcutta. On the contrary, there vras a non-productive rentier aristocracy 
which was basically opposed to the notion of a democratic-bourgeois state, 
there was an c:cpioited cultivating peasantry upon whom the existence of the 
middle class partly depended, and there was an emerging labour force whose 
cultural ties lay in northern India rather than in Bengal and with whom the 
bhadralok had few links. It v/as the r/pe of development which would be 
found in other institutional forms. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


Like the press, voluntary associations played a major part in shaping the 
ideology of the bhadralok according to colonial ruling class values. Like the 
press, too, this institution first penetrated the bhadralok through the agency 
of Europeans resident in Calcutta who had established such organisations 
as early as the eighteenth century. However, it was not until 1816 that the 
bhadralok joined Europeans in setting up an institution of this kind,* and 
it was some years before they became familiar with this form of organisational 
behaviom. Those individuals who made up the voluntary committee which 
was the Hindu College, for example, found the type of interaction and 
corporate decision-making associated with this organisation foreign and, at 
times, in contradiction to the norms upon which the local system was based. 
In fact, they were unable to manage the financial affairs of the College and 
were within a few years without a building and in need of government support.^ 
Moreover, while the bhadralok gradually assumed a more active role in the 
development of volimtary associations, they were even then participating 
in only twelve such organisations by the beginning of the period under 
discussion.^ 

Between 1857 and 1885, however, this pattern began to change, as the 
bhadralok established and joined voluntary associations in steadily increasing 
numbers. For example, they had assumed key organisational positions in 
twenty-seven such bodies by 1871; forty-one by 1878; and fifty-nine by 
1885.'* In short, by the latter half of the period, there were clear signs that 
voluntary associations, as an institutional form, were beginning to make their 
mark upon the bhadralok. 

They did so, furthermore, with increasing effectiveness. Certainly an 
examination of the life cycle of the associations which operated during this 
period suggests that these bodies became markedly more stable as the period 
progressed. Indeed, whereas 33 per cent of all voluntary associations containing 
bhadralok in key organisational positions in 1857 had either no bhadralok 
or had ceased to operate by 1871, only 7 per cent of those operating in 1871 
were without bhadralok leadership in 1885. ^ Yet these figures do not reveal 
the full picture, for in many instances bhadralok ran voluntary associations in 
conjunction with Europeans. In such cases, of course, they could very easily 
rely on the latter to provide the necessary managerial skills to operate the 
association. In fact, when the various committees are examined, it can be 
seen Aat Europeans continued to participate in over 70 per cent of these 
organisations.® In this respect then, there is no indication that the bhadralok 
became less dependent upon Europeans during this period. In other respects, 

owever, there were signs that they were assuming such a position. 

In Ae first place, they began to demand more say in the decision-making 
committees of voluntary associations fairly early in the period. For example. 
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in 1862 Kristo Das Pal complained that the Vernacular Literature Society 
was on its last legs because it had relied too heavily on Europeans.'^ He 
pointed out that though the organisation had attempted to rectify this 
fault by electing Pratap Chandra Singh, Rama Nath Tagore, and Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore to the committee, its system of operation had remained the 
same and the wrong type of books had continued to be selected. He suggested, 
therefore, that eminent Bengali writers, like Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar, Rajendra 
Lai Mitra, Akshay Kumar Datta, and Nil Madhav Basak, be invited to sit on 
the committee.® 

Although there is no evidence that Pal’s demands were effective, there is 
proof that, after this time, bhadralok began to predominate in most of the 
voluntary associations in which they participated. Indeed, five years later in 
1867, when the Bengal Social Science Association was established. Justice 
Phear, one of the founders, stated that Indians should fiU the majority of 
positions on its committee.® Certainly, by the latter part of the period under 
discussion, the bhadralok filled the majority of positions on the committees 
of nearly all such voluntary associations in Calcutta.^® 

A second indication that the bhadralok became increasingly independent of 
Europeans during this period can be found in the development of voluntary 
associations which tended to use Bengali as opposed to English. In 1857, and 
indeed for some years after, literary associations conducted their meetings in 
English even though the Calcutta Book Society and some others dealt with 
vernacular subjects. As the period progressed, however, a number of bhadralok 
began to demand that more attention be devoted to the Bengali language and 
literatme. In particular, Dwarka Nath Vidyabhusan in the Som Prokash,^^ 
and Naba Gopal Mitra in the National Paper, raised this question. For 
instance, when the Bengal Social Science Association was established, Mitra 
claimed that it would have difficulty in achieving its goals because the 
bhadralok were not as conversant in English as they were in Bengali.^® 

Although Mitra tended to overstate his case he did underline the problem 
of langauge. Certainly he was correct in noting the need for voluntary 
associations to operate in the vernacular, for in the 1870s a number of 
associations of this type were established. Among others, the Society for 
Improvement of Bengali Language and Literature was founded in 1874, the 
Hindu Literary Society in 1875, and the Calcutta Literary Society in 1876.*'* 
Significantly, all of these organisations flourished. 

Finally, there are a number of case studies which suggest that the bhadralok 
gradually acquired the skills to establish and operate voluntary associations 
by themselves during this period. For example, in the first half of the period, 
those cissociations which were controlled by the bhadralok alone or by a 
large majority of bhadralok tended to function somewhat erratically. In some 
cases they operated without a written constitution and, as a result, their goals 
were ill-defined and their meetings held spasmodically. For instance, the 
Oriental Debating Society failed to develop a systematic ongoing pattern 
because of this factor. Similarly, Brahmo associations tended to ignore the 
constitutional aspects of organisation. Clearly this factor was evident when the 
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Brahrao Samaj split in 1865, and when the Bralimo Saraaj of India divided 
into two separate groups in 1878.^® 

In other instances, voluntary associations had constitutions, but members 
tended to ignore fundamental rules contained within them. Sometimes 
they imposed their own goals upon tlic association as was the case, for example, 
in the Bethune Society in 1867,*^ and the Bengal Social Science Association 
in 1876,*'^ On other occasions, they were unable to manage the financial 
affairs of their associations, a difficulty tliat faced the Bethune Society in 
1859^* and the District Charitable Society in 1874.19 In certain cases, they 
even failed to hold meetings; a pattern which was reflected in the proceedings 
of the Bengal Social Science Association in 1874 when it held no ordinary 
meetings and between 1875 and 1878 when it called no annual mcctings.=<i 

Yet, by the 18703, this pattern was beginning to change. Certainly 
proceedings of associations such as the Family Literary Society^' and the 
Bengal Temperance League^^ reflected tliis development. The Sadharan 
Brahmo Samaj, too, underlined this trend when, in 1878, it placed great 
emphasis not only upon drawing up a constitution but also upon insisting 
that these rules be followed at all times,^^ For these reasons then, it would 
seem that, as well as establishing more and more associations, the bhadralok 
were operating these organisations with increasing effectivincss. Tlicy had 
reached a point, in effect, where they had assimilated the ruling class values 
upon which this type of institution was based. 

Having established that voluntary associations had penetrated the bhadralok, 
we may ask what the nature of this penetration was. Apart from shaping the 
educational and the political value systems of the bhadralok, voluntary 
associations acted as agencies for moulding the ideological structure of this 
group along seven distinguishable lines: social-reforming, religious, literary- 
cultural, technical-scientific, professional, charitable, and social. 

Of these different types, the first to engage the interest of the bhadralok 
were literary-cultural voluntary associations. Indeed, bhadralok, along with 
Europeans, were elected to the committee of the School Book Society when 
it was established in May 1817.94 Yet their involvement in this type of 
organisational activity remained confined to a few associations for a number 
of years, and in 1857 they were participating in only four such bodies.^® By 
the 1870s, however, they began to express a strong interest in this activity, 
and by 1885 they served on the committees of sixteen such organisations;^® 
an increase which was marked by the fact that literary-cultural associations 
represented 27 per cent of all voluntary associations operating during this 

period.99 

The major reason for this growth was the development in the 1870s of a 
steong interest in Bengali literature.^® Partly because of the emergence in 
me 1860s of a form of nationalism based on the appearance of traditional 
institutions, and partly because of the growing sophistication of the Bengali 
language, the bhadralok began to establish voluntary associations to discuss 
vernacular publications. In this respect, they set up associations such as the 
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While the bhadralok manifested only a passing interest in scientific and 
technical societies, they showed even less interest in charitable organisations. 
In fact, voluntary associations which had been set up for this purpose only 
grew from two to four throughout this period."*^ Lack of concern for this 
type of activity can be largely attributed to the fact that local tics tended to 
cater for this need. Most wealthy bhadralok, for example, supported 
atithisalas and fed large numbers during famine.'*^ 

Finally, there were two relevant minor developments in this sphere during 
the period under discussion: three professional voluntary associations and two 
social clubs were formed."^^ The former reflected the steady movement of 
the bhadralok into the medical and legal professions during these years. 
Indeed, they played a major role in establishing the Bengal Branch of the 
British Mescal Association in 1863'^ and the Attorneys and Vakils 
Association'^^ later in the period. By contrast, the latter emerged as a direct 
response to the two major outbursts of racism in Calcutta between 1857 and 
1885. In 1859, Europeans and bhadralok formed the Union Club in an 
endeavour to mark the end of the European racist activities generated by the 
outbreak of 1857.'^ Similarly, in 1882 representatives from these communities 
along with a few of the leading Muslims, established the India Club to resolve 
the differences that were precipitated by the Ilbert Bill. Significantly, however, 
neither association lasted very long, for the leisure activities of these 
communities were essentially different. On the one hand, leisure for the 
British ruling class reflected a closed class activity and resolved around a 
ritualistic club life. On the other hand, the bhadralok preferred to relax in 
traditional ways most of which revolved around household activities. 

Between 1857 and 1885 then, not only was there a substantial growth 
in the number of voluntary associations containing bhadralok organisers, but 
there was also a movement towards specialisation among these bodies. Among 
other things, this pattern underlines the fact that there was an increase in 
both the number and kind of organisational roles which bhadralok could 
fill during this period. Certainly it indicates that, for the first time in 
Calcutta, a significant number of bhadralok had assimilated decision-making 
skills which could be readily transferred to political organisations. In another 
respect, it demonstrates that during this period the bhadralok began to 
ideritify goals in various spheres and that, as a result, they were much better 
equipped to fill key political organisational positions. Such changes were, of 
course, the result of the assimilation of colonial ruling class ideas. 

In one context then, although these voluntary associations were not 
primarily political in purpose, they did perform important political 
socialisation functions by creating organisation^ roles which could be readily 
transferred to political activities. There is little doubt, in fact, that they 
provided the necessary training for those bhadralok who established the 
Indian League in 1875 and the Indian Association in 1876.'*'^ Who then, it 
may be asked, filled these roles? 

In dl, there were at least 475 bhadralok who assumed key organisational 
roles in voluntary associations at one point or anothe rin period 
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greater number bom outside of Calcutta, though those from the city still 
tended to predominate with 66 per cent of tlic total. Outside of Calcutta, 
there was a movement away from tire districts that surrounded Calcutta 
and the number of East Bengali bhadralok increased from zero in 1857 to 
15 per cent of the total in 1885. Similarly, although the individuals who ran 
these voluntary associations lived for the main part in tlic northern zone of 
Calcutta throughout the period, there was a gradual movement into tlic 
southern part of the town.^ 

As the geographical background of this group altered during the period 
so too did its caste characteristics. Whereas there were only five different 
jatis represented among these organisers at the beginning of the period, 
there were eighteen by the end of tlic period. Moreover, whereas the Radlii 
Brahmans and the Daksina Radhi Kayasthas were predominant in 1857, 
they had to share this influence with the Saptagram Suv'arnavaniks by 1885.^5 

Similarly, the religious structure of this group also underwent a number 
of changes between 1857 and 1885. In 1857, per cent of the individuals 
were orthodo.x, while the remainder were unorthodo.x, or Brahmos, or 
Christians. By 1885, however, non-orthodo.\ grouping had increased to 
62 per cent of the total of which, very significantly, 31 per cent were either 
Sac&aran Brahmos or Christians.^* 

Educationally, three important changes occurred among this group during 
the period. First, there was a gradual increase in the numbers of university 
graduates among whom Bachelors of Law were particularly evident. Secondly, 
there was a small but significant rise in tlie number of bhadralok who had 
studied overseas. And finally, the individuak concerned were increasingly 
acquiring their tertiary education in institutions other than the Presidency 
College.*'^ 

This development of a more open social system during the period was also 
reflected in the changes within the class structure of the bhadralok. Indeed, 
whereas 66 per cent of the voluntary associational organisers were aristocrats 
at fte beginning of the period, only 32 per cent were so by tlie end of the 
period. The emergence of the middle class during these years was further 
uiiderlined by the movement in the occupational structure; for while 
aristocratic occupations (landholders, merchants) tended to predominate in 
1857, they were less important by 1885.*® 

Changes among the bhadralok assuming control of voluntary associations 
v^ed, of course, according to the type of organisation. In some instances, 
the changes were not as evident, whereas in other cases they were more 
m^ked. For example, the origin and caste of those individuals in the 
scientific-technical and the charitable associations were not affected by the 
migration of East Bengalis into Calcutta; nor did the religious characteristics 
of this group reflect the changes that were occurring in the general structure 
durag this period. Similarly, most of them did not possess a degree, were 
either landholders or merchants and came from the aristocracy.*^ 

In contrast to this pattern, the changes among the organisers of social 
reforming and of religious bodies were more marked ' * os'’ y* '’ch were 



oi'.d tr.c social rclorming bodies were vtrv" strongly influenced by i?daa>a.'c.-: 
who ’.^crc either Brahmos or Chrisuans. In this context then, it is barely 
surprisurg that the assoctaltons contained more individuals ’ivno bad received 
a university education and who ".vere middle class, the majorits' of whom 
were government sen.-anis or members of one of the professions.'^ 

In some instances, the organisers of particular associations differed from 
the general norm in some aspects, but not in others. For instance, me 
mdividuals associated '•^ith the professional associations were all middle-clais 
lawyers or doctors '.vho held a degree; yet none of them came from East 
Bengal. Similarly, almough there was adeilnite movementof overseas educated 
individuals into social c’.ub-s in the latter stages of the period, there were no 
other major changes in this structurc.^^ 

Politically, these changes were significant because they reflected links 
that were also c.'iden: in political relationships. Indeed, as will b-c sbowm m 
subsequent chapters, there were dose ues ber.ceen the technical-scientihc 
and the charitable assoc:ador.s and the British Indian .Aascciadon, a rentier 
aristocradc polidcal pressure group, as well as benveen the social-reform mi 
die religious bodies and dne Indian League and the Lndian .Assodanen, 
middle-class polidcal pressure groups.*- 

There are, in fact, a number of case smdies which demonsnaie mat, 
'.vrdle these bodies may have pursued primary goals of reform, religicus 
acdsides and so on, they also acted as instruments for the des'elopment oi 
polidcal reladorohips- Tr.ey did so, on the one hand, by la\dng thei'oundation 
for die development of a nadonalisi mentaliy, and, on the odier hand, oy 
facilitating the emergence of a cla s s strucrure among- the hhudralc.-n They 
did so, moreover, in srarious ways. 

.As has been noted in Chapter Four, of course, there were express eo m 
the press r.vo z'orms of nadonalism each of w'hich refiecied a dinerent mcce 
of thought. There was that which was linked to the democradc-ooirpciis 
nodon of nadonalism and there was that which s^ras related to a traditiQii-^ 
feudal idea of nadonalism. The former was nrst and most powemilly espresseo 
by literary asscciadcns which -were founded by Europeans and wnicn 
nrimarily concerned with oroducina literature based on the iceoiogs* or — 
colonial ruling class. .-Among others, the .A si atic Societ%',“ the B^mune 
the Fanailv Literarv* Socretv.-^ and the Bengal oo cial 
Associadon^ held meedngs at which papers relating to cnesnons or 
educadon, economics, geography, history, Ia\s' and literature were presenietS- 

AlthoUi^ -ic-r*— ^ r-tn" rmnortant asents m tnii 


uterarv associanons were tne most important agent 


resnecr, they were not the only ones. Scientiric-tecnnica! associations iucn,i* 
the Indian Economic Museum, the Zoolo-ncal Gardens, and tne 
Andauarran Assocaadon also helped to develop this concept of nanona-u^- 
5ErtiIariv, reform societies such as the Sadharani Sabhaand the In d im 
Association and professional bodies like tne Attorneys and A akils ,Asso<-i^J^'^ 
endeavoured to imnort this idea. 
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Whereas the first notion of nationalism received its impetus from the 
literary associations, the second was initiated through religious associations. 
For example, as the organisational force behind the Hindu Mela, the Adi- 
Brahmo Samaj provided the means for the implementation of many of the 
suggestions outlined by the National Paper. Indeed, from 1867 onward, it 
established a forum for indigenous arts, crafts, gymnastics, and dramas.^"^ 
The Sanatana Dharma Raksini Sabha, too, contributed to this mode of 
thought by attempting to standardise traditional practices among Hindus 
both in Bengal and in more northern parts of India. It sought, for instance, 
the opinion of eminent Brahmans and others on questions such as polygamy 
and dowries. Having done that, it then attempted, albeit unsuccessfully, to 
draw up general rules of behaviour.^® 

This process was further facilitated by a subde change in the types of 
literary associations that were established in the latter half of the period. In 
contrast to the earlier literary associations such as the Bethune Society, a 
new body of literary voluntary associations were founded by the bhadralok, 
themselves, \vith the specific aim of developing an indigenous literature and 
history through the medium of the Bengali language. In this way, societies 
such as the Hindu Literary Society and the Bangiya Sahitya Parishad were set 
up to reject the British interpretation of Indian history and to focus upon the 
positive characteristics of traditional institutions. 


Underpinning the development of these nationalist modes of thought was 
the emergence of a class consciousness among the bhadralok. At a general 
level, of course, this process was indicated by the fact that these associations 
separated the bhadralok from the rest of Indian society. For example, in 
each case there were rules which specified that members must be educated 
and be able to pay an annual subscription that was beyond the means of 
the poorer classes in the society More specifically, it was indicated by the 
fact that certain associations limited their membership mainly to members 
of the rentier aristocratic class. For instance, some organisations such as 
me Mayo Hospital confined membership to individuals from families that 
ad made large donations, while other bodies such as the Union Club charged 
prohibitive fees.’o 

In part, the class consciousness which the bhadralok developed through 
ese associations was facilitated by the pressure of individuals from other 
commumties who belonged to similar classes. In particular, it was aided by 
e interaction with the colonial bourgeoisie and the colonial middle-class 
fiinH ruling class. Yet, as has been noted, there were 

was ^oi^tradictions in this set of relationships not the least of which 

colnr.' ? hidigenous middle class had no firm ties with the 

their n its associated middle-class functionaries in developing 

the rnin ^ democratic-bourgeois ideology. On the contrary, owing to 

of a situation, the latter tended to viev/ the development 

susoirinn T consciousncss among the bhadralok vdth the deeper 

and wVio'i. A those bhadralok v/ho had been converted to Chnscanity 

fiu assimilated most fully the ideology of the colo^ 

themselves alienated in this v/ay. Certainlv Lai Benan 



indicated Urn when he criticised the Reverend Alexander Duff for excluding 
‘Native’ Christians from management positions in missionary associations in 
the earlier part of the period under discussion.'^* In arguing that this sort of 
treatment was counter to the spirit of Christianity and the ‘natives’ should 
be treated as equals, he was inadvertently underlining a fundamental 
contradiction in the development of the colonial society in India. 

Indeed, bhadralok were not slow in recognising the exploitative natiure of 
the colonial mode of operation, as is indicated by the fact that they used 
die voluntary associations as a forum for raising such issues. For example, 
at a meeting of the Bengal Social Science Association in 1869, Chandra Nath 
Bose read a paper entitled ‘Thoughts on the Economic Conditions of Bengal 
and Its Probable Future’ in which he referred to the harm caused to Indian 
manufacturers by the government policy of favouring English merchants. 
/Vround the same time, Krishna Mohan Mallik read a series of papers at the 
Family Literary Society on Bengal Commerce'*^ in which he emphasized a 
similar theme. As the middle class became increasingly alienated from the 
colonial ruling class in subsequent years, such papers did, of course, provide 
valuable reference points in articulating political issues. 

\Vhile the big rentiers, as a non-productive class who were concerned wth 
retaining the status quo, did not feel this sense of alienation in the same 
way that the middle class did, there were occasions when the bhadralok in 
general felt the true nature of the colonial process. Clearly this was the case 
in 1857 when the great revolt saw latent fears expressed in overt acts of 
racism by Europeans. Whereas such behaviour was not new to Calcutta, it 
had never before assumed such intensity. Indeed, the aristocratic element of 
the bhadralok, who were usually exempt from these attacks, were lumped 
along with all Indians as potential threats to the Empire. Although there 
were a number of heated exchanges between the two communities around 
this time, the most pointed occurred when Rajendra Lai Mitra was 
expelled from the Bengal Photographic Society for publicly condemning 
those Europeans who had questioned the loyalty of Indians in Calcutta 
following the oubreak in northern India."*^ This action, in Uim, led to a strong 
protest from the bhadralok, a movement which was taken up by the rentiers 
newspaper, the Hindoo PatriotJ^^ Yet, as far as the rentier aristocracy was 
concerned, this situation was an exception for they perceived themselves as 
very much a part of the ruling class in India, without recognising the 
parasitic nature of their position. Indeed, even at the time of the Dbert Bill 
in the early 1880s when European racism was again rampant in Calcutta, 
the rentiers were reluctant to join the middle-class bhadralok in responding 
to these attacks.'*^ 

Perhaps most important, however, was the role these voluntary associations 
fulfilled in shaping the consciousness of the middle class; for 
organisations provided formal agencies through which the bhadralok coul 
identify their interests. In particular, these bodies created the means whereby 
members of the middle class could articulate their political position in society. 
They fulfilled this function for the middle class largely because this group 
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had no political pressure group for most of the period. Significantly, the big 
rentiers who had founded the British Indian Association in 1851 to voice 
their political demands were not keen to have other voluntary associations 
used for this purpose. As a result, there was a series of clashes, throughout 
the period, between the rentier aristocracy, who wanted to maintain social 
control of the bhadralok, and the middle class, who sought to undermine 
that control. 

In 1859, for example, Kailas Chandra Bose suggested that the Bethune 
Society alter Rule 5 of its constitution.'^^ This suggestion was criticised by 
the Hindoo Patriot, the rentiers’ newspaper, which pointed out that by 
proposing that ‘any subject which may be fairly included within the range of 
general literature and science’ be allowed, Bose was, in fact, creating the 
opportunity for political debate.’^'^ Similarly, in February 1867, shortly 
after the Bengal Social Science Association was established, Rajendra Lai 
Mitra, a spokesman for the rentier aristocracy, moved that the Social Science 
Association should adopt a rule which specifically prevented political 
discussion. When his proposal was rejected, the rentier aristocrats and their 
clients withdrew from the Association.'^® 

In March 1876 there was yet another clash between the rentiers and the 
middle-class bhadralok when the former were informed that Krishna Mohan 
Banerjee had, at a meeting of the Bengal Social Science Association, raised 
the question of the Calcutta Municipality, with specific reference to the 
electoral system which had just been introduced. 'The rentiers, who were 
strongly opposed to this change within the Municipality, attacked Banerjee, 
through the auspices of the Hindoo Patriot, and claimed that he was using 
the Association as a political body. They warned that the Bengal Social 
Science Association had nearly been disbanded shortly after being founded 
largely because of a similar situation.'^^ 

A few years later, the role of the Bengal Social Science Association was 
again called into question when its application to hold meetings in the Tovm 
Hall was rejected by the Calcutta Corporation. Commenting with some 
approval, on the decision of the Corporation, the rentier press noted, in 
referring to the activities of the Association that 

if things are allowed to go in the same way as heretofore, [we] shall 

not be smprised to find out washerman and harbours [sic] clamouring 

for the concession of holding their Punchayets there. 

'These mcidents, of course, reflected the desire of the rentier aristocracy 
to maintain control among the bhadralok, and also the need of the middle 
class to identify their own position within the colonial society. They point, 
m short, to the underlying force behind the development of bhadralok 
pohtical pressure groups during this period. It is to this subject, then, that 
the next chapter is devoted. 
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province of the rentier aristocrats, for, whereas 72 per cent of the key 
organisational positions were filled by them in 1857, 91 per cent of these 
positions were filled by such individuals in 1885.1° Similarly, whereas only 
33 per cent of them were landholders at tlie beginning of tlie period, 65 per 
cent of them were so by the end of it.n In part, this change can be attributed 
to the fact that the aristocratic element within the bhadralok became more 
clearly identified as a rentier class during the period under discussion. It can 
also be attributed to the establishment of political pressure groups which 
were largely middle class during this time, a process tliat tended to break 
down traditional ties that had previously linked the bhadralok together. 

This development was further underlined by changes that occurred in 
some of the associated background characteristics of tlie rentier class. For 
instance, although most of the key figures in the British Indiim Association 
had lived in the northern part of Calcutta, more (95 per cent) did so at the 
end of the period than at the beginning of it (85 per cent),*^ During this 
time, of course, the middle class were gradually moving into the southern 
section of the city. *3 Parallel with this change was the growing religious 
orthodoxy of the group, for whereas only 56 per cent of them were of tliis 
persuasion in 1857, 81 per cent of them were in 1885. It would seem, in 
fact, that as the new political pressmre groups emerged witli a strong link with 
unorthodox middle-class bhadralok the British Indian Association adopted a 
more conservative stance. 

In other respects, however, the British Indian /\ssociation reflected a growing 
sense of class identity among the rentier aristocrats in that, throughout the 
period, certain characteristics which tended to undermine this identity were 
altered. In the first place, its key organisational members became less localised 
and more representative of the rentier aristocracy in Bengal as a whole. 
Indeed, whereas 83 per cent of them came from Calcutta at the beginning of 
the period, only 60 per cent did so at the end of it;*® figiues which imderline 
the movement of the rmnl aristocracy into this sphere of politics. 

A second factor which was very significant was the change in caste 
background of this group. In 1857, although there were seven castes represented 
among this body, 50 per cent of them were Daksina Radhi Kayasthas, one 
of the largest and clearly the most powerful jati in the local system in 
Calcutta. As the period progressed and as local ties became more truncated 
and fragile, it became increasingly difficult for one caste to dominate. Clearly 
this was the case by 1885, for the number of Daksina Radhi Kayasthas in 
key positions had been almost halved (27 per cent) since the beginning of 
the period. As well, by this time, there were many Saptagram Suvamavaniks 
(27 per cent) and a significant number of Radhi Brahmans (19 per cent) 
holding such posts.*® In fact, it would appear that caste relationships, though 
still present, had by then given way to class ties. 

Tliis change was enhanced, as might be expected, by the penetration of 
colonial education among those individuals who ran the British Indian 
Association, Tbere were, for example, a growing number of key organisers 
who had acquired a degree and fewer individuals who had been • r-^+^-d at 



the exclusive HinduCollcgc.*'^ Yet thcscchangcsshouldnotbeovcr-craphaased. 

A hirgc majority of them had not gone beyond the secondary level of education 
(33 per cent) and most of them had studied at the Hindu College (70 per 
cent), even at Uie end of the period. .Moreover, of those who had acquired a 
degree, none had studiedoverscas, and most of those who had not attended the 
Hindu College had attended the Presidency College,** an institudon which, 
though less exclusive than the Hindu College, was by far the most e.xpensive 
of the new university colleges. 

In effect, during the period under discussion, the individuals who controlled 
litc British Indian .-Association progressively absorbed the colonial ruling 
class values, at least to the extent that tliey increasingly perceived themselves 
as an indigenous aristocracy. .-As has been indicated in Chapters Three to 
Five, however, bhedralok organisations such as this one inevitably took some 
time to integrate these values. In this respect, the British Indian .Associadon 
was no exception. Certainly, in the early' stages of its development, this 
body was by no means an integrated political organisadon; rather it reflected 
contradiedons so evident in other areas of colonial society. On the one hand, 
as dalapatis within the local system, the key organisers of this associadon 
were in conflict ss'ith one another. On the other hand, as large renders, they 
had in common a set of economic interests, to protect which they had to 
operate collecdvely. This link between these two sets of reladonships played 
a large part in shaping the development of the British Indian .Association. 

When the British Indian .Association was established in 1851, for instance, 
Radha Kanta Deb, the leading dalapati in Calcutta, was elected as the first 
President.*^ .Moreover, even though the rules of the Association stated that 
elections were to be held ev’ery year, he retained that position without an 
election for the ne.xt sLxteen years, the last four of which he spent in 
Brindaban,-° a religious centre in the United Provinces. The influence which 
the Deb family e.xerted in the British Indian .Association at that time was 
, further underlined by the fact that Kali Krishna Deb held one of the vice- 
/ presidencies for most of that period.-* 

By the early 1860s, however, the influence of this family had begun to 
wane22 and when Radha Kanta Deb died in 1867 it was not in a position to 
claim the Presidency of the Association. Indeed, by that time, at least three 
other leading Hindu families - the Tagores,^* the Singhs,-'* the Ghosals^ - 
held strong claims to such a position. However, of these three families, the 
Singhs and the Ghosals experienced a number of deaths and, as a result, 
they had no suitable candidates to put foixvard. Consequently, Prasanna 
Kumar Tagore, the leading member of the Tagore family, was elected 
President in 1868.^* 

Once in power, the Tagores endeavoured to impose a traditional claim 
upon the position of President. Indeed, when Prasanna Kumar died shortly 
after being elected, he was replaced by Rama Nath Tagore.^'^ Again, when 
Rama Nath resigned to enter the Coimcil of the Governor-General of India in 
1873 and 1874, the position of President was held vacant and then filled by 
Digumber Mitra, a follower of the Tagore family, imtil Rama Nath was able 
to resume duties. Finally, when Rama Nath died in 1877, he was replaced by 
Jatindra Mohan Tagore.2* 
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Clearly then, for much of the period, the development of the British Indian 
Association was marked by the social control that operated at a local level. 
Yet, while this system of patronage may have continued for some years, it 
came increasingly under attack from other members of the British Indian 
Association. In the early 1870s, for example, Jadu Lai Mallik, a representative 
of the Mallik family of Pathuriaghata, suggested that annual elections should 
be held according to the rules of the constitution.^^ Although Mallik's 
criticism was rejected,^® there was an attempt to make the Association more 
open by increasing the number of vice-presidencies from one to four.^^ 

When Jatindra Mohan Tagore assumed the Presidency in 1878, however, 
the generi feeling of discontent among the members at the way the Association 
was being run became even more evident. Indeed, it led to claims that Tagore 
had been ‘smuggled in as President of the Association’ and that the position 
should have been filled by proper means.^* As a result of such criticisms, the 
constitution was amended at the Annual General Meeting on 7 June 1879 
so that no person who held the office of vice-president or president during 
the preceding year was eligible for re-election until one year had lapscd,^^ 
Although this rule was not strictiy adhered to in subsequent years, it tended 
to prevent one or two leading families from controlling the e.xecutive. 

This inability to act as a co-ordinated unit was also reflected in the failure 
of the British Indian Association to set up permanent links upon which to 
build a comprehensive nationalist programme. Although it established a 
number of branch associations, its records suggest that these bodies were 
generally short-lived and inactive. Again, shortly after it was founded, it 
attempted unsuccessfully to establish sister associations in Bombay and 
Madras through means of contact with the leading Indians in those cities.^ 
Similarly, it endeavoured to tie itself more firmly to the centre of the 
colonial political system by hiring an agent in London in 1853 to act on its 
behalf, only to allow this link to disappear within the matter of three years. 

If the British Indian Association found it difficult to act as an integrated 
body until the latter part of the period, how then did it survive until that 
time? As has been argued elsewhere, it did so by hiring functionaries who 
had the ability to operate effectively in the colonial society and who had 
shown themselves to be potentially loyal clients. In effect, it recruited 
these individuals to fill roles which its members could not fill because they 
lacked the necessary skills, were unable to spare the time, or felt that such 
activities were beneath their social status. For example, during most of the 
period under discussion, it employed Kristo Das Pal as its Assistant Secretary; 
a position which entailed drawing up petitions, drafting memoranda and 
articulating the demands of the Association at public meetings. In this way 
then, the British Indian Association was able to survive the transitionary 
period until it became an effective political pressure group within the colonial 
context.36 

It has been ^gued, of course, that the primary objective of the British 
ndian Association throughout this period was, as stated in its constitution, 
e protection of all classes of the Indian population.^”^ Certainly this was the 



pl.uform wliich the /Vssocialion continued to claim for itself during tliis 
time. In 1861, for example, it stated that it pursued political questions 
that were in the general interest of India.^s Again, in April 1868, it pointed 
out that the liritish Indian /Vssociation was open to all Indians regardless of 
cl.iss.J'^ Similarly, at the Annual General Meeting in 1880, Peary ChandMitra 
said that ’I rejoice that it is an .Association not for .my particular class but for 
all cl.isscs’.'**^ Rajendra l.al Mitra cchocri the s.imc sentiments at the Annual 
Gcncr.d .Meeting two ye.irs later when he claimed that 

the .Association h.is always been true to its profession of representing 

all classes of the community and the interests of those who cannot 

help tlscmsclvcs.'’* 

Stated aims arc, of course, not necessarily a true guide to .actual behaviour. 
Indeed, the stated aims of the liritish Indi.an Association were clearly not 
evident in the way it operated. Although it might claim that it was open to 
.dl chisses, it actually ensured that only the rich could participate in its 
activities by charging a fee of Rs.50 per year; an amount avhich was beyond 
the means of all but the wc.althy.''^ Moreover, when this body was approached 
in 1873 by a middlc-chiss group with a request to lower the subscription fee 
to Rs. 10 or Rs.5, it refused to do so."*^ It w.as meant c.xclusivcly for the rentier 
aristocracy or for the few middle-class indinduals, like Kristo Das Pal, who 
would act as functionaries for them. 

Nor Wits it prinnwily conccnicd with representing all classes in India. It 
did, of course, touch on a variety of nation;ilist subjects ranging through all 
levels of the system. For example, at the municipal level it agitated for a 
greater voice for Ueng-alis in the Calcutta Corporation,’’^ while at the 
provincial level it urged the govcniment to remove racial discrimination which 
existed within the judicial system,'** aitd, at the British Indian level, it 
expounded on the discrepancy between British promises and British action in 
opening up the Civil Service to Indian candidates.'** In expressing tlicse views, 
it was laying the b;xsis for the nationalist movement wliich began to gather 
force in the late nineteenth and e.arly twentieth centuries. 

But this picture, so popular with nationalist historians, is monolithic and 
somewhat misleading, iliere is no doubt that the British Indian Association 
made some impression in articulating issues such as those outlined above. 
However, a close examination of its policy suggests that it only supported 
such issues so long as its own class interests were not endangered. For 
instance, it supported the idea of a salt txx instead of an income tax because 
the former, though adversely affecting the poorer classes, would have been 
less of an imposition upon the wealthy.'*’ Similarly, it continually urged 
that more political authority be given to Indians; yet it attacked the concept 
of limited franchise which was introduced by tlic govcniment at a municipal 
level in 1876, claiming, among other things, that the system of nomination 
was less dangerous politically.'** 

Tlie clearest example of the limitations of its nationalist policy, however, 
was its indecisive stand on the Ilbcrt Bill, one of the most controversial issues 
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to emerge in Calcutta in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Although it 
generally supported the Bill, which was drawn up to eliminate racial 
discrimination from the Criminal Procedure Code, when the European 
planters, strong opponents of the Bill, suggested that they might ally 
themselves with the rentier aristocrats against the proposed Tenancy Bill, 
Earisto Das Pal, a spokesman for the British Indian Association, indicated 
that both Bills were equally dangerous.'^® 

Underlying the British Indian Associations’s stance on nationalist issues, 
of course, was a clear class position. Indeed, even when it ostensibly aided 
classes other than the large rentiers as was indicated by its support for the 
indigo ryots in the early 1860s^® and the tea plantation coolies in the late 
1860s®* and the early 1870s,®2 it did so for reasons of political expediency 
rather than for any deeply held conviction on the plight of these other 
classes. For example, to what extent it would have assumed this position 
had the missionary newspapers, the Friend of India, and the middle-class 
bhadralok newspapers, the Som Prokash and the Bengalee, not done so is a 
matter of conjecture. Yet these newspapers, rather than the British Indian 
Association, were primarily responsible for initiating support for the above 
classes. 

In fact, although both issues were essentially concerned with limiting the 
power of the European planters, there is evidence to suggest that members of 
the British Indian Association were closely connected with the indigo and tea 
industries. Certainly the Tagores of Jorasanko®® and the Seals of Colootolla, 
both of whom held powerful positions in the British Indian Association, had 
made huge profits out of indigo. Moreover, other members of the Association, 
like Peary Chand Mitra, were involved with tea companies in the 1860s and 
the 1870S.55 

More importantly, however, there is ample evidence to demonstrate 
that it actively opposed the poorer classes on most issues. In the late 1870s, 
for instance, it spoke out strongly against the Master and Servants Bill and 
the Factory Bill,®® both of which were intended to rationalise the lot of the 
emerging labour force in and around Calcutta at that time. In the case of the 
latter bill, it suggested that ‘nothing could be more pleasing than the sight 
of smart little children generally full of good health and spirits working at 
the spindles’.®? 

It saved its major criticism, however, for the peasants. Certainly, as most of 
members were large zamindars, it had a vested interest in ensuring that 
their interests were not undermined by government legislation. Consequently, 
whenever rent bills were mooted that might in any way compromise their 
control of landholdings, the British Indian Association would attack the 
proposed changes. Prior to Act X of 1859, for example, it argued strongly 
agamst those clauses which improved the position of the peasant on the 
^omds that such changes were contrary to the tenets of the Permanent 
e tleraent of 1793. In the same way, it adopted similar arguments in the 
oog pubhc debate which led up to the Bengal Tenanc’' Act o' ' 
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of the middle-class occupations in Calcutta at tliat time. They were, in fact, 
spread over ten occupations of which 38 per cent were lawyers of one type or 
another (attorneys, barristers, pleaders), 14 per cent landholders (mostly 
small to medium), 14 per cent teachers or lecturers, 14 per cent government 
officials, and the remainder citlicr editors, or doctors, or merchants, or 
private clerks.^'^ In tliis respect, they represented a class group which was 
distinct from that which controlled tlic British Indian /\ssociation. 

In other respects, they were also different. Indeed, 50 per cent of them 
were bom outside Calcutta. Moreover, of this 50 per cent, 32 per cent came 
from districts some distance from Calcutta, particularly districts in East 
Bengal.^® As a result, they were not subject to Urn local social control of 
dalapatis in the same way that the Calcutta-bom bhadralok were, lliis pattern 
was further underlined by tlic fact that over 42 per cent of them lived in south 
Calcutta, away from the traditional tics of the northern part of the city.^ 

Furthermore, although the majority of organisers of the League belonged to 
castes which were located in South-West Bengal, 36 per cent of them belonged 
to castes which were located either in East Bengal or North Bengal. '^Tlus 
difference between tire British Indian /Association and the Indian League was, 
in addition, highlighted by the religious factor; for whereas the former were 
mainly orthodox (71 per cent), the latter were predominantly unorthodox, 
or Brahmos, or Christians (73 per cent).'’® Tire educational background of 
the individuals in the League was also substantially different from those in 
the Association. Unlike the latter, they did not have close ties with the Hindu 
College, and in contrast to the latter, the majority of them had degrees 
(54 per cent)."^^ 

This association had little chance to develop, however, for \vithin a year of 
its foundation it had been largely supplanted by the Indian Association. 
Certainly the changes that occurred within the leadership structure of the 
League over the short period of three years clearly indicates this lack of 
development. In the first place, there was a significant increase in the number 
of rentier aristocrats associated with the association. Whereas only 30 per 
cent of the committee of the League were rentier aristocrats when it was 
established in 1875, 40 per cent of the committee were rentier aristocrats in 
1877.'” This pattern was also reflected in the growth in the number of 
landholders and merchants associated with the League during this period. 

Secondly, this body also became more localised in its associated 
characteristics. For example, whereas in 1875 only 48 per cent of the 
individuals belon^g to this group had been bom in Calcutta, by 1877 60 per 
cent of them fell into this category. Similarly, they became more orthodox, 
less highly educated, and more closely tied in their educational background 
to the Hindu College.’^'* What do all these changes suggest? 

Various answers have been given to this question. One historian, for 
instance, has argued that the League failed to develop due to personality 
clashes.'^® Another has pointed out that Shishir Kumar Ghose, the League’s 
secretary, did not have the necessary attributes to assume the leadership of 
that body. While these views certainly have some validity, they are not in 
themselves conclusive. 
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Yet the Indian League did not collapse solely because of tlie opposition of 
the British Indian Association; it also lacked the capacity to integrate tlte 
different groups which belonged to it. In particular, it failed to win die 
support of the Brahnios, especially those individuals who would eventually 
form the Sadharan Brahmo Samaj. Indeed, that it was established when 
Ananda Mohan Bose, the leader of the radical Bralunos, was in East Bengal 
was probably planned by those bhadralok who had links with the Datta 
family of Bowbazar. Certainly, in commenting on the establishment of die 
League, Sirkar, who belonged to diis group, hinted that such was the case 
by noting that Bose was not the only ‘asset’ in Calcutta. S'* 

Moreover, although Bnalmios were nominated to the general committee, 
they were not included on die executive. .-Xgain, they were excluded from 
participating in the key decision-making activities of the League, .\mong 
other things, diey were not advised when meeting times were changed; nor 
were their opinions sought when petitions were drawn up.®^ Such behaviour, 
of course, inevitably led to a split and on 22 December 1875, the Brahmos, 
nearly all of whom were to become Sadli'arans, publicly resigned en massc.^^ 
Their action marked the beginning of the end for the Indian League; for they 
represented die only altemadve organisational b.'ise to the British Indian 
Association. Indeed, as has been noted in previous chapters, they had, by the 
middle of the 1870s, built up strong ties in the areas of education, die press, 
and voluntary associations. 

There is litde doubt that the key organisers of die Indian League were 
aware of the significance of the Brahmos and for this reason attempted to 
incorporate them into the League. Equally, there is little doubt that they did 
not want to be controlled by the Brahmos, otherwise they would not have 
gone to the lengths which they did to exclude them from die policy making 
process. What remains uncertain is the identity of these key organisers. 

Shishir Kumar Ghose who ran the Amrita Bazar Patrika played an 
important role in establishing the League, but it is doubtful whether he was 
the most influential figure within this organisadon. Certainly he held neither 
of the key positions of President or Secretary.®'^ Indeed, it would seem that 
there were other more influential individuals involved in the establishment of 
this association. Among others, there was Akshay Chandra Sirkar an influendal 
pleader and zamindar in whose newspaper, the Sadharani, rather than in 
Ghose’s newspaper, the Amrita Bazar Patrika, the prospectus for the Indian 
League was published.®* As well, there was the Christian facdon led by 
Krishna Mohan Banerjee and Kali Charan Baneijee; the former of whom 
assumed the role of President for a period and the latter of whom tended to 
act as spokesman for the League at public meetings.*® There was also 
Sambhu Chandra Mukherjee who was the first President of the League.®® 

It would appear, however, that the key organisers were the Dattas of 
Bowbazar, a powerful bhadralok family who were among the leading indigenous 
merchants of Calcutta. Not only did they provide the first secretary in 
Jogesh Chandra Datta, but they were also patrons of Sirkar and Mukherjee.®* 
It woidd seem that they provided the resources for the establishment and 
operation of the League as an alternative political pressure group to that of 
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Witliin this contextual framework, there were significant changes between 
1876 and 1881. Unlike the Indian League, however, the Indian /Association 
developed into a more fully based middle-class political pressure group. 
Indeed, the percentage of middle-class committee members increased from 
75 to 81 during this period. Tlicy increasingly came, moreover, from tlic 
professions of law and education, so that by 1881, 78 per cent of the total 
were representatives of tlris group. In fact, by this time Urey could be clearly 
identified as the highly educated among tire bhadralok (82 per cent of them 
had degrees). They could also be seen as having formed their friendship tics 
at the Presidency College. 

In this respect, tlieir tics with the traditional local system in Calcutta 
became increasingly weaker throughout tlicsc years, as did tiicir links with 
the northern part of the city. By 1881, for instance, less Unan 30 per cent had 
their origins in Calcutta, and over 54 per cent lived in soutlicm wards, while 
another 17 per cent were located in Ward 8.'°' Again, cast Bengali castes 
such as the Bangaja Kayasthas were gradually replacing local groups like tire 
Daksina Radhi Kayasthas. But the most important development was related 
to the religious background of tliesc individuals. By 1 88 1 the Indian Association 
was for all intents and purposes controlled by Sadharan Brahmos (48 per cent 
of total).*°2 They provided the organisational resources which attracted 
unorthodox individuals like Surendra Nath Banerjee and Christians like 
Krishna Mohan Banerjee. 

Certainly, when it was formed with the Sadliaran Brahmos at the centre, 
the Indian Association had a much better chance of survival titan the Indian 
League. Its ability to survive was further enchanced, moreover, by the fact 
that the British Indian Association was more concerned with crushing the 
Indian League than with stopping the Indian Association. In fact, there 
were members of the British In^an Association who joined the Indian 
Association, when it was established in July 1876, with the aim of controlling 
the development of that body by channelling its direction towards issues 
which were not of primary concern to the British Indian Association. Kristo 
Das Pal, the assistant-secretary of the British Indian Association, indicated 
that this is what it thought, when he suggested that the Indian Association 
might take the London-based East India Association as its model. 

Such sentiments, however, were misplaced, for the prime movers behind 
the Indian Association had no intention of following the advice of the British 
Indian Association. On the contrary, they piursued a distinct policy of their 
own. Inevitably, then, the two associations clashed and by 1879 were in open 
conflict.^®'* Unlike the Indian League, furthermore, the Indian Association 
had a much stronger organisational base and by this time it had won the 
support of most of the individuals who had remained with the League after 
the Indim Association had been formed. Nonetheless, it, too, experienced 
certain difficulties in establishing an ongoing operation. 

Among other things, there were problems in adapting to the constitutional 
^ttem of rurming an organisation. In August 1880, for instance, Bhuvan 

ohan Das, one of its leading members, called the attention of the committee 



to the incipient dangers of ignoring rules that had been laid do\vn in the 
constitution. He pointed out that rule 14, which stated that the committee 
could not memorialise the government without first convening a general 
meeting, had been broken on at least two occasions. He also noted that rule 
17 had been contravened because the Annual General Meetings had not been 
held in January. Finally, he suggested that rule 34, which laid do^vn the 
procedure for handling the accoimts of the Association, had not been 
honoured.^®® 

StiU, in spite of these difficulties, it managed to achieve a reasonable 
degree of stability. Indeed, unlike the British Indian Association, its capacity 
to organise was not dependent on one or two members, but rather on a wde 
range of individuals who had gone some way towards absorbing the colonial 
value system and who -ivere most certainly familiar \vith its underlying 
organisational principles. They were, as has been noted, the leaders among 
the middle-class bhadralok in Calcutta, individuals who had studied overseas 
or who had MAs; individuals who had rejected the orthodoxy of their past; 
and individuals who were deeply involved with the development of colonial 
institutions such as English education, the press, and voluntary associations. 
It was for these reasons, then, that the Indian Association marked the 
real beginning of a middle-class political movement in India. 

In so doing, it developed links which had previously been largely untapped, 
but which provided a clear sign of things to come, not only in Calcutta, but 
throughout India. For example, it set about incorporating university students 
into the political arena. It was able to do this because a number of its members 
had close ties wth the students either as their lecturers or as proprietors of 
university colleges. Ananda Mohan Bose, Kali Charan Baneijee, Krishna Mohan 
Banerjee, Surendra Nath Baneijee, and Jogendra Nath Vidyabhusan lectured 
in the various colleges in Calcutta, while Bose founded City College in 1880.^°® 
and S.N. Baneijee established the Presidency Institution in 1883.1°'^ As well, 
some of its members, like Bose, had studied in England where they had seen 
student organisations in operation. 

In establishing these student organisations, the Indian Association was 
fuUy aware that they would provide useful channels for their political 
demands. For example, when the students presented their first public 
statement in June 1877, one member of the Association suggested that they 
■Nvere no longer 

the dumb subjects of the educational experiments of our university. 

This is the first time that they have ventured to give vent to their 

feelings in what most vitally concerns them.^°® 

He might have added that they also represented a very useful resource for the 
Indian Association. 

In particular, they were useful for dra-\ving public attention to issues 
which the Indian Association considered important. In May 1879, for example, 
they sent a letter of sympathy to Dwarka Nath Vidyabhusan when government 



authorities decided to implement the regulations of the Vernacular Press 
Act of 1878 and close down his newspaper, the Som Prokash.^^^ Again, 
in May 1880, they held a public meeting to rejoice at the defeat of the 
conservative government in the parliamentary elections in Britain, and in 
1883,^^® they held public meetings to protest against the Dbert Bill and the 
imprisonment of Surendra Nath Banerjee.^^i In the latter instance, when 
Banerjee was sent to gaol for publishing an article in contempt of court, 
a large contingent of students met at the City College and resolved to wear 
black arm bands as a symbol of protest against the treatment of Banerjee .^^2 

But the students were not the only political force incorporated by the 
Indian Association; it also mobilised sections of the peasantry in Bengal. 
In particular, it claimed to act as spokesman for the peasants in the public 
debate which led up to the Bengal Tenancy Act of 1885. It did this, in part, 
by organising public demonstrations of peasants in Calcutta and in the 
mufassal. In February and April 1881, for example, it arranged mass 
meetings of peasants in the city to discuss the Rent Bill.^^'^ In June of the 
same year, it organised a series of village meetings in the Nadia district to 
focus on this question. Similarly, in February 1883, it supported the peasants 
in the rent agitations in Mymensingh and claimed to have received papers 
from peasants in this district outlining their case. And, in the closing stages 
of the Bill in 1885, it set up a massive demonstration of peasants to indicate 
support for the BUl.^^s 

During this same period, it also took up the cause of the peasants in the 
Meherpaire sub-division of Nadia in their struggle against the indigo planters. 
In particular, it publicised the police suppression that occurred in the village 
of Anundabash where riots had erupted in the middle of 1881 when an 
indigo planting party endeavoured to measure a piece of land there. It 
argued, moreover, that the twenty peasants who were sent to prison as the 
result of this outbreak were too harshly treated. It suggested, too, that the 
government was taking the part of indigo planters.^^”^ 

As well as incorporating students and peasants into the political arena, 
the Association built up links which would provide the basis of a national 
political system. According to the Bengalee, it did this by utilising the 
network which had previously been established by the Brahmo Samaj when it 
had set up, in a very short time, a number of branch associations throughout 
India, especially northern India. In fact, it had established ten such branches 
by October 1877,^^® and eighty by the end of the period under discussion. 

It extended these links to Britain, moreover, by taking its demands to the 
political arena which operated there. While the British Indian Association had 
previously employed this form of communication, the Indian Association 
used the link more systematically. It did so by actively supporting the Liberal 
Party; the party to which it was most clearly linked ideologically. Indeed, 
in the context of transferred values, the Indian Association embodied the 
principles of the Liberal Party, albeit in a colonial system. 

Certainly an examination of the links between the Indian Association and 
the Liberal Party reflects the underlying logic begind the development of the 



Association. Wliat emerges is lliat the Indian Association initiated this link in 
IS 79 by sending Lai Mohun Chose to England to press for chartges in the 
niles relating to entry to the Covenanted Civil Service.120 Xn ISSO, it 
broadened these ties by sending Chose back again to support the Liberal 
Party in the parliamattary elections that were to be held tltere.’^i 
it cndeavotircd to establish this link on a x>ennanent basis by setting up the 
National Fund, which would be used for political .agitation in Briti-an.'^s And 
finally, in 1 SS-1 , it sent Chose to Engl.and where he was accepted as a c.andidate 
for the Creenwich Br.anch of the Liber.al Party for the 1SS5 election there, 

Siguific.antly, it is in the context of this development that the Indian 
Association decided in M.ay 1SS2 to establish .an intcr'rcgion.al body in India 
called the National Conference. B.asing the idea upon the .annu.al .all-Indi.an 
conferences which were held by the Brahmo Sam.aj, it suggested that such a 
body could meet once a year to discuss national issues .and to devise policy 
for the subsequent ye.ar. .\fter some delay, it evcntu.ally held the first meeting 
of the Nation.al Conference in C.alcutt.a in In spite of the fact that 

other leading Indian organisations in Calcutta - the British Indi.an .\ssoci.ation, 
the M.ahommcd.an Litcrai-y Society, the Central National M,ahommcd.an 
Association • boycotted this conference, the Indi.an .\ssoci.ation w.as .able to 
dr.aw upon a wide range of Indian leader's who were in Calcutta at that time 
for the brteiarational Kxhibitiorr.*^^ 

Ironic.ally, however, when the Irrdi.an .\ssociation held the sccorrd meeting 
of the Nation.al Coirference two ye.ars later, it m.an.aged to comince loc.al 
bodies svrch as the Mahornmed.an Liter,ai-y Society to seird veprcscntativ'cs, 
only to find that the leaders from the other provirrees wei'c more concerned 
with establishing a similar oi'gairisation iir Bomb.ay called the Indi.an Nation.al 
Congress. Indeed, in Deceirrber 1SS6, the Indian Association, recoguismg 
that power lay with the Bombay body, brortght the Indian Coiafercncc urrdcr 
the jui-isdiction of the Indi.an Nation.al Corrgress.'^* It could be .argircd that 
this development took place bec.ause the middle cl.asses in Bombay, in conir.ast 
to those in C.alcutta, had .an emerging industrial botirgcoisic to which they 
could attach thcirrselves. But that, of course, is .arrother story. 

Wrat is evident is that the Indian .\ssociation had sonre difficulty in 
developing a jaolicy which went beyond the interests of the middle cl.asses. 
In its stated go.als, of course, it claiiared that its major objectiv’cs were 
nationalist, .\moirg other thirags, it stated that it would create a strong boviy 
of public opinion; unify the Indi.an races ujaon theb.asis of commora politic.al 
iiaterests aiad .aspirations; proiaaote fiieiadly fecliiags between Hindus .and 
Mvaslhaas; arad havolve the raa.asses ha the great public laaoveiaacrats of the d.ay.'*’^ 

Noractlaeless, laaviiag laa.ade such Large claims, it deliberately cmafiaacd its 
laaembenship to the middle classes by cla.aa-gang aaa aaaaaaa.al subscriptioaa of 
Rs.5.'^'^ In this I'cspcct, it should be laoted that it did include a spcci.al 
aaaciaabcrslaip for peasaiats, but at Rs.l per ye.ar it caasm-ed that aaaost of the 
cultivatiiag pe.asaiats wei-e pi'ev^eiated froaaa joiiaiaag. Certainly the issues it 
took up w’Ci'e largely laaiddlc-class oaaes. .\aaaoaag tlaeaaaoi'c iaaaport.ant of these, 
for iaastaiace, were the niles that govenaed entiy iaato the Covcn.aaated Civil 



Service, '29 the Vernacular Press Act.'^o tlic cost of the Afghanistan War.'^i 
Local Self-Government, '32 Representative Govemment,'^^ and the Ilbcrt 
Bill.'3‘' Of the questions considered, the issue of entry into the Covenanted 
Civil Service \vas undoubtedly the most significant. Indeed, tins debate, 
vvliich was of direct concern to tlie highly educated middle-class bhadralok 
who controlled the Association, was among the first taken up by that body, '35 
especially as tire Secretary of State had in February 1876 lowered tlie 
maximum age limit for the open Civil Service Examination from 21 to 19. '35 

On the other hand, it gave little indication that it was concerned with 
developing links with the emerging labour force in Calcutta. Indeed, it openly 
agitated against the interests of this group on a number of questions. Certainly 
this was the case when it criticised the Mehtcr’s strike in 1877'32 and the 
Factory Act in 1881. '3® Indeed, its lack of concern for thb group is clearly 
indicated by the fact that it did not present a single petition to the government 
on behalf of labour during die period up to 1885. 

As has been noted, however, this was not the case with the peasantry. 
On the contrary, as has been pointed out, it tackled the question of tlie 
Tenancy Bill with great vigour, closely following and debating dre relevant 
clauses of each new version of the Bill until the Act of 1885. '39 In die 
process, moreover, it organised petitions and arranged meetings on behalf 
of the peasants. Yet, as has been argued elsewhere, the peasantry was by no 
means a coherent social group. Owing to the nature of land legislation in 
Bengal dating from the Permanent Settlement of 1793, there was between die 
zemindar, at one extreme, and the landless labourer, at die other, a wide 
range of complex divisions based on sub-infeudation and different customary 
and legal rights which varied from place to place. There were, for example, 
rich peasants who cultivated land the assessment of which had been fixed 
at earlier dates, and who had close dcs with the Indian Association. Again, 
there were peasants who had the right of occupancy, but who could have 
their rents increased, and there were peasants who had no right to occupancy. 
In each case, the relationship between the zamindar and the control of the 
land varied. '90 

What the Indian Association was concerned to do in the events leading up 
the Tenancy Act of 1885 was to loosen the grip of the zamindar still 
further. In so doing, of course, it could be seen to be representing the interests 
of the peasant. Yet its interest was not so much in the peasant as a cultivator 
whose surplus was confiscated by the zamindar, but rather in cultivable land 
^ a profitable area for investment. Owing to a lack of opportunity for 
investment in industrial development, this area, along with urban property, 
remained one of the few channels into which the more affluent of the middle 
class could channel their money. It was for this reason then, that the Indian 
Association argued, for example, that occupancy peasants should be allowed 
to sell their mortgages.'^t 

In view of this situation, it is hardly surprising that the British Indian 
Association perceived the Indian Association as an enemy of the class interests 
of the rentier aristocracy. Whereas the former wanted to retain the status quo 



within the colonial system, the latter wished to bring about changes, though 
again within a colonial context. As a result of this development, the two 
political pressure groups were more often than not in open conflict. In the 
case of the civil service question, for example, the British Indian Association 
welcomed the suggestion by Lord Lytton in 1879 of a ‘Native’ Civil Service 
in which one-sixth of all posts in the Covenanted Civil Service would be 
awarded to Indians on two-thirds of the standard salary. Indian 
Association, of course, bitterly rejected this proposal.*'*^ But it was the 
question of property relations in the mufassal that, more than any other, 
defined this difference. 

By the end of the period under discussion then, the development of the 
Indian Association represented a substantial change in the structure of 
political relationships among the bhadralok. As a middle-class political 
pressure group, it underlined the differences that existed between the rentier 
aristocracy and the middle classes and the breakdown of local social control 
that the dais had imposed upon the bhadralok. As well, it reflected the 
development of political relationships which had previously not existed. 

Certainly these changes were noted by other pressure groups such as the 
Anglo-Indian landholders and the British Indian Association, both of whom 
criticised the Indian Association for drawing students and peasants into the 
political system and for aligning itself with a political party in Britain.^'*'* 
They were also recognised by the colonial state, leading members of which 
expressed their anxiety at the ease with which the Indian Association seemed 
to have adapted the techniques of political agitation so popular in Britain 
to the political system in Calcutta. •‘*5 Yet, as will be argued in the next 
chapter, it was the contradictions within the state that facilitated this 
development. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE COLONIAL STATE 


As the bhadralok in Calcutta developed into two distinct classes, they gradually 
altered the structxure of political relationships, and, in so doing, questioned 
the nature of the state in British India. Some individuals, like Naba Gopal 
Mitra, employed western techniques to question the institutional basis of 
the state. But generally those individuals who had begun to absorb the 
ideological principles of colonial society questioned not so much the 
institutional basis of tlie society, as the fact that they were denied the right 
of entry to important positions of political power within it. In particular, 
they argued that, according to the Charter Act of 1833, and, more especially, 
the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, they were entitled to assume important 
political authority roles within the state. 

In contrast, the colonial ruling class learned that, as political relationships 
changed, it became more difficult to maintain the status quo in the area of 
political authority. More precisely, they found themselves involved in a 
classical colonial dilemma in which, as a result of inner contradictions, they 
had to acknowledge publicly principles that they privately recognised would 
bring about the demise of their own power. In short, while they were bound 
constitutionally to accept the idea of equality, in practice they endeavoured 
to ensure that such a situation would never arise. 

Certainly by the beginning of the period under discussion leading colonial 
authorities had come increasingly to accept the notion that India could not 
be governed according to principles that were coming to prevail in Britain. 
Sir Charles Wood, Secretary of State for India 1859 to 1866, made this 
point most succinctly when he wrote in 1861 that 

The Government of India must be a despotism; the most successful 
rule over conquered millions is despotism... For heaven’s sake don’t 
give way to English Free, and somewhat democratic notions in India.^ 

Yet it was one thing to make statements of policy and another thing to 
implement them. If the state in India was based in part on institutions such 
as English education, the press, voluntary associations, and political pressure 
groups, then it could hardly hope to function indefinitely in a system in which 
political authority bore no relationship to these institutions. Certainly the 
European planting and merchant classes in Calcutta were not prepared to 
accept political notions of the kind outlined by Wood. On the contrary, 
they agitated for a more democratic process of government. Significantly, 
however, although the Europeans led this agitation at the beginning of the 
period, the bhadralok gradually assumed this role as the period progressed -- 
a process which, in fact, caused the large majority of European settlers to 
revert to the principles outlined by Wood, for fear of an Inian dominated 




In this context, in 1861 the Council of the Governor-General of India was 
enlarged so that at least half of the additional or new members (not less than 
six not more than twelve) were to be chosen from outside the Civil Service.^i 
At the same time, a legislative council was created for Bengal, modelled 
along the lines of the Governor-General’s Council. Legislative government was 
also introduced at the municipal level in 1863, when the property of the Town 
of Calcutta and the management of its municipal affairs were vested in a 
Corporation in which authority was placed in the hands of the Justices of 
Peace, individuals who were nominated by the government. This system was 
restructured in 1871, when those Justices nominated were to be confined 
to residents of Calcutta and, more particularly, in 1876, when the number of 
Justices, renamed Municipal Commissioners, was increased to seventy-two, 
two-thirds of whom were to be elected by ratepayers of Calcutta. ^ ^ 
consequence of these changes at the various legislative levels, there emerged 
a number of roles which were filled by bhadralok. Of course, the more 
significant the position the fewer bhadralok there were. 

In the case of the Council of the Governor-General of India, in fact, there 
were only twenty-five Hindus nominated to this body during this period. 
Moreover, of these, fourteen came from provinces other than Bengal, five 
from the Bengal mufassal, and only six from Calcutta itself. The individuals 
who comprised these latter two groups were, apart from Kristo Das Pal, 
big rentiers, mostly who had studied at one time or another at the Hindu 
College. ^3 They were, in short, representatives of the rentier aristocracy and 
were, therefore, closely linked to the British Indian Association. 

How, then, were these bhadralok related politically to this chamber? There 
is no simple answer to this question, because the function for which the 
Council was actually intended was not exactly the same as the one which it 
fulfilled. This confusion can be traced to the Charter Act of 1853, according 
to which the legislative role of the Council was broadened by the addition of 
extra members. As a result of this change, the Council assumed a more 
independent identity than the one for which it was intended. Instead of 
acting as an advisory body to the Council in its executive role, it adopted 
the trappings of a small parliament and opened its proceedings to the public. 
In this respect, it introduced, albeit in a limited maimer, the notion of 
representation into the state machinery; for, although all the members were 
functionaries of the state, some of them had strong ties with the European 
merchant bourgeoisie in Calcutta. As a consequence, in some instances, they 
acted as representatives of this class in attacking the official policy as ^awn 
up by the Governor-General in consultation with the Home Government. 

Canning noted this behaviour in a letter to Wood in September 1859, when 
he wrote that 

A great mistake was made in dressing it [the council] up with all the 
forms and ceremonies of Parliament and in opening it up to the Public, 
but it is too late to alter this.^® 
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rentier aristocrats were able to follow suit. It was because of this fundamental 
contradiction in the colonial system that the structural basis of the state 
came to be altered. 

Yet this change was not as significant as it might have first appeared, for 
the colonial ruling class went to some lengths to ensure that this chamber 
remained largely ornamental. They did so by nominating to it Hindus who 
were not equipped, in the bourgeois-democratic sense, to carry out the 
functions associated with the legislative role. Certainly a number of the 
individuals who were chosen to sit on the Council experienced difficulties 
in adjusting to the conventions of this chamber. For example, the Maharaja 
of Patialia, who was nominated to this body in 1862, claimed that he could 
not sit in the same room on an equal basis with other Hindus who were much 
lower in rank than himself.^^ 

In addition to exploiting the conservative tendencies of the Indian 
aristocracy, the colonial authorities selected individuals who were, in many 
cases, not conversant with English - the language in which debates were 
carried out. As a result, they were unable to participate with any great 
effect in this body. The Maharaja of Burdwan, for instance, did not make 
one statement diiring his period in the Council between 1864 and 1867;^^ 
nor did the Maharajas of Jzdpur, Benares, and Vizianagram during their 
periods in the Council between 1870 and 1875.^^ 

This situation arose because the state chose to ignore those individuals 
who were best suited to fill these positions; namely, the highly educated 
middle-class bhadralok. Certainly, very early in the period. Wood emphasised 
that he had little time for the 'highly crammed Babus’.^ Conversely, he 
advocated that individuals who were influential locally would be utilised in 
state activities.^® As a result, in selecting Indians for the Coimcil of the 
Governor-General of India, the colonial authorities were not concerned that 
these individuals would be vmable to participate effectively in the proceedings, 
for the state had no great desire to extend the notion of democracy in this 
way. On the contrary, by incorporating the aristocracy into the legislative 
machinery of the state, the colonial rulers hoped to utilise traditional forms 
of social control to maintain stability within the system.^® 

This policy, moreover, was largely adhered to throughout the period. If 
anything, the Calcutta middie-class bhadralok, or babus as they were 
commonly referred to, became increasingly unpopular with the colonial 
authorities, and by the end of the period they were regarded as both 
‘irritating and troublesome’.^^ indeed, even those individuals who were 
regarded favourably by the government were overlooked in favour of local 
leaders. In 1875, for example. Temple wrote to Northbrook, Governor-General 
1872-1876, that, although Digumber Mitra was a much abler man, he should 
appoint Raja Narendra Krishna Deb to the vacancy in the Council because 
Deb had much more influence in the local system.^* 

In fact, in 1882 Rristo Das Pal became the first middle-class bhadralok to 
sit in this chamber. He was not chosen by the state, however, for he did not 
belong to an aristocratic family, he was not independently wealthy, and he 
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did not liold a iiigii position within the British Indian Association. Instead, he 
was selected by tlie Britisli Indian ^\ssociation when it was given the right to 
nominate one member to this Council. He was chosen by tiiis body because 
he w;is better equipped than any one else within it to handle tlie conventions 
of the debating chamber, as he had clearly indicated by his performances in 
the C;ilcutta Corporation and the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. /Vs spokesman for the British Indian /Vssociation, he put forward its 
demands on import:mt issues, particularly the Rent Bill which was under 
discussion at that time.*^ 

Certainly, however, owing to the government’s policy of selection, the 
bhadralok in Calcutta had little effective representation in this chamber 
during the period. In fact, the local press referred to tlie first Hindu members 
nominated to this Council as ‘Foreign Princes’ who were ill equipped to 
handle the position. In 1869, it echoed similar sentiments. Yet, even 
when they were nominated to the Council, the local aristocrats from Calcutta 
did not perform much better, in spite of the fact that a few of them had a 
good working knowledge of English. Indeed, they tended to follow the 
policy of the Governor-General regardless of their convictions, as was most 
clearly demonstrated when Jatindra Mohan Tagore spoke out in favour of 
the Vernacular Press Act in Council in 1878, even though the British Indian 
/Vssociation, of which he was President, had opposed Uiis /Vct.^- Certainly 
Tagore had no hesitation in reversing his position when four years later, 
in 1882, Lord Ripon, Lytton’s successor, repealed this /Vet. In referring to 
Ripon’s action, Tagore made a long, eulogistic speech in which he suggested 
that tlie ‘lost liberty of the Vernacular Press was once more regained’.^^ In 
short, the rentier aristocracy were easily manipulated by the colonial ruling 
class. 

At the provincial level, the development of a legislative chamber can be 
viewed in much the same way as its all-Indian counterpart, though it would 
be fair to say that there was more substance to the Bengal body. In the 
first place, the number of bhadralok nominated to the provincial council 
increased to twenty-eight, and, secondly, they were drawn from a more 
limited geographical area (Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Orissa). Of the twenty-eight, 
fourteen were from Calcutta, eight from neighbouring districts, and the 
remainder from outlying areas. Apart from the few middle-class bhadralok 
who were essentially government functionaries, however, they were, like 
those who sat in the Governor-General’s Council, all aristocrats or spokesmen 
for the aristocrats. In this context then, they tended to be orthodox in 
religious belief, not very highly educated, ex-students of the Hindu College, 
and large rentiers by occupation. They were, in effect, closely linked to the 
British Indian Association, 

Like the all-India Council, the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal assumed roles other than the advisory function for which it was 
intended. Unlike the Indians in the former body, however, those in the 
provincial chamber were more successful at fulfilling these roles. Indeed, in 
contrast to the majority of Indians who entered the British Indian chamber, 
those who assumed places in the Provincial chamber were mainly bhadralok 
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from Calcutta, and in a number of instances were well equipped to handle 
the conventions of tliis body. For example, of tlic six bhadralok who 
participated in this Council beUveen February 1862 and December 1864, 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore^^ and Ram Prosad Roy,^’ as leading pleaders in 
Calcutta in the 1840s and 1850s, were among tire few aristocrats well versed 
in the rules of behaviour of the colonial society. Again, Ram Gopal Ghose^* 
and Diguraber Mitra^® were two of the leading English-speaking middle-class 
spokesmen for the British Indian Association. However, the otlicr two 
bhadralok members, Pratap Chandra Singh*’® and Sutto Charn GhosaJ,'” 
were rentiers who were typical in tlrat they were not very fluent in English 
and thus not capable of participating properly in council meetings, as was 
indicated by the fact that they only spoke four times between them during 
this period. 

Certainly the bhadralok in Calcutta were aware tliat there was a substantial 
difference in performance between Indians in tire Council of the Governor- 
General of India and those in the Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. In August 1866, for instance, the Hindoo Patriot pointed out that 
the twelve Indians who had served in the provincial Council had shown 

an amount of ability, a knowledge of the country and an independence 

which we are sorry to o\vn we have not had the good fortune of witness 

in the native members of the ‘other’ Council,'’^ 

As spokesman for the British Indian Association, the Hindoo Patriot was, 
of course, inclined to exaggerate when referring to the ability of the Indian 
representatives in the Bengal Council, for they were nearly all members of 
that Association. Indeed, this was evident in the way in which it defended 
Indian members in this Coimcil from European criticisms. In August 1869, 
for example, it attacked the Friend of India for claiming that Isvar Chandra 
Ghosal was unable to make a proper speech in that chamber. It argued that 
as English was Ghosal’s second language his difficulty with English syntax was 
only natural.'’^ It could not, of course, dispute the point made by the Friend 
of India, for Ghosal’s inability to cope with English merely reflected his 
inability to cope ■svith council proceedings. 

Yet, given that individuals like Ghosal were unable to fvmction effectively 
within this body, it is important to note that there was always at least one 
bhadralok member who was fully conversant with the requirements of this 
system and who was, therefore, capable of putting across a particular point 
of view. Indeed, an examination of the speeches of individuals like Ram Gopal 
Ghose, Digumber Mitra, Ram Prosad Roy, Kristo Das Pal, Peary Mohan 
Mukherjee, and Chandra Madhav Ghose clearly bears this out.'*^’ Still, this 
development should not be seen as inimical to the state. On the contrary, 
these individuals were chosen by the colonial authorities because in most 
cases they were representatives of the British Indian Association and were 
therefore, in the eyes of the state, powerful local leaders. In this context 
then, the majority of the bhadralok who sat in the Council were chosen 
because they provided useful links with the local system.'’® 
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In answering this question, it is important to distinguish between those 
bhadralok who were nominated to the corporation and those who were 
elected to that body, for the latter development represented a fundamental 
change in the relationship between the bhadralok and the state. In this 
respect then, of the eighty-three bhadralok who were nominated to this 
chamber, 71 per cent were aristocrats, and, apart from the government 
spokesman, all were members of the British Indian Association. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that, while they were representative of eight different 
occupations, most of them were either landlords (40 per cent) or government 
servants (26 per cent).®^ Nor is it surprising that 86 per cent of them were 
bom in Calcutta, and that over 80 per cent resided in the northern part of 
the city.^^ Certainly the predominance of Daksina Radhi Kayasthas (39 per 
cent) and Saptagram Suvamavaniks (22 per cent), the primarily orthodox 
nature of the group (66 per cent),®^ the large number of Hindu College 
graduates (79 per cent), and the lack of university educated individuals 
(only 17 per cent) among this group^"^ bears this pattern out. 

While the type of bhadralok nominated to the Corporation by colonial 
authorities did not change substantially between 1863 and 1885, the number 
did decrease quite sharply after 1876, owing to the introduction of a system 
of elections. Indeed, after 1876 the majority of bhadralok who entered the 
Corporation did so through the latter process rather than through the 
nomination procedure; a change which was, itself, reflected in the shift in the 
type of bhadralok entering the Corporation. Undoubtedly, the most 
significant development in this respect was a movement away from an 
aristocratically dominated corporation to a middle-class controlled body, for 
only 35 per cent of the eighty bhadralok who were elected were members 
of the rentier aristocracy. This change was most clearly reflected in the 
decrease in the number of large landholders - an aristocratic occupation - 
from 40 to 22 per cent and in the increase in the number of lawyers - a 
middle-class occupation - from 9 to 37 per cent.®® 

It was also evident in subtle alterations that occurred in other relationships. 
In the first place, although individuals bom in Calcutta and resident in die 
northern wards continued to predominate, there was a small but significant 
minortity (12 per cent) from districts in East Bengal and an even larger 
minority (26 per cent) from the southern division of the city.®^ Secondly, 
whereas there was no change in the number of castes involved, there was the 
emergence of two East Bengali jatis (10 per cent). Yet the most important 
factor here was the continued dominance of the Daksina Radhi Kayasthas 
(39 per cent) and the Saptagram Suvamavaniks (21 per cent), a development 
which underlines the fact that individuals from these two castes owned 
extensive property in Calcutta. Thirdly, in the case of religion, while the 
majority of members were orthodox, this group did not prevail to the same 
extent, for 26 per cent were unorthodox and 18 per cent were either 
Christians or Brahmos.®! Finally, there was a fundamental change in 
educational backgroimd in that the majority of individuals had acquired 
some form of tertiary education. Most prominent among this group were 
those who had studied law (19 per cent), medicine (12 per cent), or ■ 
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irji’.cllcd ovcr'scaa (10 per cent). a result of this pattern, of course, while 
the Hindu College was still significant in terms of its :^aduatc3, it no longer 
predo minuted. 

Tl'-ere were no radical changes within the contextual structure for the 
•.cars os a whole between ISTo and ISS5. Tnere '.vere, ho’we/er, a number 
of miner changes. In particular, rentier oristocrau. -.'.ho had tended to ignore 
ti'.e first election, mode a more concerted effort to 'win seats m subsequent 
e’ections ’when thev realised that this system represented more than a short 
term exoeriment. Indeed, by the time of the later elections, they had secured 
neoriv as many seats os the middle-class h/truVrfo.i.^^ Yet, by this time, the 
latter 'croup had come into their o'.vn os a po'wer base. .Morco'.'cr, even though 
a number of these indi-.-id-uals -were clients of the aristocracy, others, 
c^necioily those -who formed the nucleus of the Indian .-•association, were 
canable of operating -Independently of the orlstocrac.'. In this context, the 
Calcutta Corporation represented a significant departure from the two 
leclslau'-e co'uncils, neith-er of which had strong links with the middle classes 
Ln'Colcutta- 

Bu: the operanon of the Corporation '.v-os also different from that of 
me councils in omer ways. In particular, its function as a legislative body 
•,vas more clearly defined. Recor-stituted in IS 63 os part of a decentralisation 
nolicy according to which the suite hoped to de*.-oIve a-uthoriry at the lo-wer 
Ic/eis of go’/emment upon selected members of the non-official community, 
the Calcutta Corporation was reorgordsed so that its e.xecutive funedons 
were placed in the hands of on official salaried chairman, a senior ci-vilian who 
was to be appointed by the state. Its legisladve funedons were placed in the 
hands of a group of jusdees of the Peace who were also to be selected by the 
state. Tnese Jusdees of the Peace -were vested with the audnority to expend 
the revenue on matters relating to roads, -water supply, sonitadon, and other 
miscellaneous areas to Rs.30,000. .-ks w-ell, diey -were endded to the final 
sonedon on oil appointinents made by the Chairman in which the salaries 
exceeded Rs.200 per month. Finally, diey could, with a two-thirds majority, 
remove the Chairman or the Vice-Chairman from the Corooradon.®^ 


Under the municipal acts of IS 71 and IS 76, these powers were curtailed 
in some respects and extended in others. On the one hand, the Corporadon 
came more under the jurisdiedon of the Government of Bengal, and, on the 
other, it assumed a more independent role. In the former case, appointments 
and dismissals by Jusdees of the Peace were made subject to the approval 
of the provincial government and certain areas of exDenditure were prescribed. 
In the latter case, membership within the Corporation -ivas confined to 
residents of Calcutta, and two-thirds of the posidons were to be filled by 
means of elecdons m which mdividuals wiio paid at least Rs.50 annually in 
rates and taxes were eligible to stand os candidates and those who paid at 
least Rs.25 annually in rates and taxes were eligible to register os voters.” 

In this way then, legisladve roles with specific functions were established 
witnin the Calcutta Corporadon. After 1876, moreover, these roles were 
filled independendy of government patronage. Indeed, after 1876 these roles 
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linked the process of government within the Corporation more firmly to the 
colonial society in Calcutta; for the introduction of the system of elections 
carried with it the notion of accountability. 

What emerged, as a result of this structure, was a chamber in which the 
bhadralok assumed a much more influential role than in either the Provincial 
or Imperial CoimcU. They did so partly because they had greater representation 
in this body, especially after 1876, and partly because they had greater 
powers to legislate. Certainly they did not take long to make their presence 
felt in this chamber. In fact, shortly after the Legislative Chamber was 
established in the Corporation, Digumber Mitra questioned the right of the 
Chairman to bring up special proposals without reference to the Justices of 
Peace.®'^ He, in turn, was supported by a number of other bhadralok who 
argued successfully that the proposed list of business should be established 
two days prior to the meetings.^® In 1864, the bhadralok again indicated 
theh ability to operate effectively within this chamber when they defeated 
the proposal by the Chairman to remove the burning from Calcutta.®^ 

One measure of their capacity to fvmction effectively in this body was the 
reaction which they generated among the Europeans. For example, shortly 
after the legislative chamber within the Corporation was established, the 
Englishman, the European planters’ newspaper, citicised Ram Gopal Chose 
for the part which he had played in defeating the proposal to move the 
burning ghats from Calcutta. More generally, it attacked those bhadralok who 
were the chief spokesmen within the Corporation; individuals like Chose, 
Digumber Mitra, and Kristo Das Pal. For instance, in July 1864, it came out 
with a very strong personal attack on Pal when it stated that 

One ‘native gentleman’ Pal we are told is merely the paid Assistant 
Secretary of an Association which is already sufficiently represented 
in the Municipality with as much title to be on the list of Justices as 
a writer in any government office."^® 

Another measure of their capacity to operate effectively within the Corporation 
was the assessment of the Government of Bengal. In his Report On The 
Administration of Bengal 1872-73, for example. Sir George Campbell, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, stated that the Justices, both European and ‘Native’, 
were so independent, that the government was not really responsible for the 
‘great and weighty’ matters affecting the metropolis."^^ 

Yet effective participation was confined to a minority of bhadralok 
Justices, particularly to those who acted as spokesmen for the British Indian 
Association. Indeed, the majority of bhadralok Justices were rentier 
aristocrats who were not well versed in English and the conventions of the 
debating chamber; individuals who were commonly referred to as ap-ka-wasta 
Justices.'^ When the system of elections was introduced in 1876, however, 
bhadralok participation in this chamber became more broadly based. It did 
so partly becaxise they were able to command a majority of seats in the 
Corporation, and partly because a significant number of them were highly 
educated middle-class lawyers who were we ed i .English and th 
of debating.'^ 



t:: tiic C.UC Qt the llfit factor, tJic bhddrdak coinpriaecl the majority of 
Juiticca bccaujc uiuicr the new syitem forty-ei; 4 ht of the jeventy-two acaU 
’ .-re lietcrmined by election held every tiirec yean in v/hich thoje who paid 
rase-i of at Icaat Rj.2j annually were cliipble to vote. .AJthou^h the diviaion 
of Calcutta into ci.;iitcen warda waa wei'.'htcd in favour of the aouthem 
i<-i-tion of ti:e city vvhcrc tlie European., reaided, bhetiralok repreaented by 
far the majority of eli:.;iblc votcra. To cnaurc a majority of bhadralok in the 
Corioratfon ail they had to do waa re-.;uter. .And thia they did with telling 
effect. In 1376, 4,556 of the eligible 3,917 bhadralok votcri regiatcred, and 
in mb sequent eicctiona thia figure increaaed to aa high aa 30 per cent of the 
-A \j .1 result of thb participation, in each of the four eicctiona that 
were held between 1376 and 1335, bhadralok won at Icaat 60 per cent of 
the icata, and on two of these occaaiona they won over 30 per cent of tlie 
aeaia. 

'nieac figure.a, however, are somewhat mialcading, for they do not reflect 
the actual participation of the bhadralok in the voting syatem. Certainly 
titcre b evidence to suggest that in the early stages thb new system waa not 
oueratmg effectively, lliere b little doubt, indeed, that the voting system waa 
manipulated in various ways by some of the candidates. .Minors, females, 
and even certain individuals who had died were regbtercd.'° .Again, signed 
voting papers were purchased by touts and sold to the highest bidder. In 
these early stages, in fact, thb system waa, as one observer noted, very different 
to the one which prevailed in Britain; for candidates made no personal 
appearances but proceeded personally or through agents to collect votes on 
an individual basis. 

.Although diese problems were by no mearu eradicated, the system waa, 
by the election of 1332, beginning to operate more effectively. In the first 
place, candidates found it more difficult to ignore the laws upon which tlie 
syatem waa baaed, and secondly they began to form campaign organbations 
in which candidates were selected and support gathered on a mass rather than 
an individual baab. In die case of the first factor, for example, there were 
cases in which the eligibility of the candidate waa quesdoned. Indeed, in U'ard 
I the arbtocrats’ candidate, Rajendra Lai .Mitra, waa taken to the High Court 
by a group of middle-claaa bhadralok after he had won a seat, on the grounds 
that he was not eligible to stand. Significantly, he waa pronounced 
dbqualified.'^^ Similar legal proceedings were taken against Charan Chandra 
Malhk when he illegally purchased a vodng paper from a post office peon 
who waa supposed to deliver it to Kedar Nath Datta."^ 

During thb election, Hindu ratepayers’ organbations were also formed in 
a number of warda to nominate and campaign for those candidates who 
they felt would best represent their interests in the Corporadon. Thb pattern 
waa particularly evident in the southern warda where the unorthodo.x, and the 
Chris dana tended to reside. Indeed, in Ward 14, where such organbadonal 
aedvity' had been in operadon since the first clecdon, 150 ratepayers gathered 
at Shama Cham Sirkar’s home, and held a formal meeting at which they 
nominated the candidates they would support in the elecdon.**^ 
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Within the Corporation, itself, Wjfli/rfl/oA participation increased considerably 
after the system of elections had been introduced, as was demonstrated, for 
example, by the fact tljat the attendance of bhadralok at the committee 
meetings was far superior to that of otiicr groups.®* It was also demonstrated 
by the fact tliat bhadralok began to fill the key positions of Vice-Chairman 
and Collector witli increasing regularity.®^ Again, it w;is demonstrated by 
the reaction of the Europeans, who at first boycotted the election system, 
but who, upon finding tljat bhadralok y/crc beginning to take over die 
Corporation, subsequently endeavoured to secure scats through this system.®^ 
Finally, it was demonstrated by the hostile reaction of the Government of 
Bengal to tlieir activities. Both Ashley Eden, Lieutenant-Governor 1877- 
1882, and Rivers Thompson, Lieutenant-Governor 1882-1887, attempted to 
curtail the activities of the Justices (mainly bhadralok) when they pursued 
policies which were opposed to the Government of Bengal.®^ Indeed, such 
was the organisational ability of the bhadralok in this respect, that the 
government, in 1888 and 1899, e\’cntually passed two municipal acts to 
undenninc the power tiiat the bhadralok had assumed as a result of tlic 
election system,*^ In short, the more fully the bhadralok absorbed tlie 
bojirgeois-dcmocratic principles upon which the notion of an electoral 
system was based, tlie more tenuous their position became, a process which 
clearly reflected the fundamental iimcr contradiction of the British colonial 
system in India. 

Yet it could be argued that the colonial authorities over-reacted in tliis 
respect, for, although tlie bhadralok had gained wider representation at the 
municipal level than at any other level of government, they were by no 
means representative of the Hindu population in Calcutta as a whole. Nor 
were they primarily interested in representing this population as a whole. 
On the contrary, they were drawn from, and largely represented, only 
approximately 20 per cent of that group; for the others were not eligible to 
vote. 

There were occasions, of course, when tlic general interest of the Hindu 
populace in Calcutta ran parallel to their own interest. For example, in 1864 
they argued, successfully, against the proposal of the Chairman of the 
Corporation that the burning ghats should be moved out of Calcutta for 
health reasons; for they claimed that such an action would be a gross 
infringement upon the reh'gious beliefs of the Hindu community in that 
city.®6 In the early 1870s, they once again assumed the role of defender of 
Hindu interests in protesting against the suggestion that the Corporation 
should biiild a municipal market. They pointed out that the Dharmatala 
Market had served the natives in the past and would continue to do so in the 
years to come. They also pointed out that if Hindus had to pay for the 
improvement of burning ghats because these facilities were not used by the 
Europeans, then Europeans should pay for a municipal market because such 
a facility would not be used by Hindus. In spite of a long struggle, both 
mside and outside the Corporation, the bhadralok were unsuccessful on this 
issue, and the market was built at the expense of all ratepayers.®’ 
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More generalln bhadrdak repeatedly raised die issue cr die ene-eal 

o- Calcutta wiiere the urajcritv- o? H^du^j 

llVeCl.. 2S ODf7rtj?f*rf rn th^ » _ » ^ ^ 


they were iusdSed ia complaining for oS to 
on me soutnern section nearly always exceeded mit on the norther^ 
section, even mougn me latter was appronimately r.vice the area conniihed 

nv rr?r- rnca- fr>rcrj>»T* . • ^ ^ 


m 157°^ and me onaarala^ assumed a majority in the Ccroora-om the 
onadralQx Justices had no need to raise this issue for mev had much 
control over expenditure. ' 

What did conmue to emerge as a sigmificant question mrouuhcu- the 
period, on^ me omer band, were those issues in which me dhadralok rbined 
rorces wm omer Jusnces in the Corporation in oDocsition to hiV^-er 
levels of govermnent. Indeed, on a number of occasions: tiiey foum^as cmt 
or a united body against what they thouaht were innih^ments atmihs- 
their authority fay the Government of Een-al and me Goverimen- of lacih 
They fought, for example, against the taxation svstem whic?> they claimed 
placed the Corporation in a position of assumin- resnonsibiHnr for costs 
mat should have been met fay the provincial and the acvemments 

In IS 74, they also came out strongly against me tramwav sv^enTwhic’-^ the 


^ ^ ^ - — coicurra 

to me suDuros. They claimea^chat me citiaens of Calcutta had raid for me 

inst3ltitiQii Qt this system mci they^ and omy they,, should beneS^ mom 

Of all issues brought up fay bhadralak Justices, howo/er, class ones were 
predommant. Inaeea, mere is substantive evidence to demonstr^^-* cha-- '^^e 
bhadralak, usually in conjunction with the Eurooeans, used the Cor'orar^n 
as a means of protecting the inceresc of meproDe^tied classes. SigniScan~\- 
this pattern did not change radicaily after the election svstem %vas m*-oduce>' 
On me contrary, me rentier :^CQcrats and the middlestiass individmds w-c 
sac in the Corporation had in common this interest. Thus whe^-^as thes- 
two classes auite often clashed at higher levels of the ooliticai svs:^ the^ 
were usually in agreement at this level. ' ' ’ ■ 

Indeed, although the reforms carried out by the Corocration durhur the 
period under discussion were quite substantial, thev were net me 
of the efforts of the vast majority of bhadralak Justices: nor for tha^ ma^^ 
of the non-ofSdal Europeans in the Corporation. In tact, allmaior^mrni-- 
the water system, the drainage system, the sanitation svstem and Se 
clearance programme ~ were largely the result of the Execu^ve es-edaii^ 
the Chairman and the Health Omcer. Moreover, these reforms were'usuailv 
carried out in the face of strong oppesition ffom the maicrin- of Justices-^ ^ ' 

Certainly there was hetie concern expressed over the li-dna: conditions c^' 
the poorer classes by either the aristocracy- or the majedty cf^ middle classes: 
For example, in IS75, Ktisco Das Fal, the spokesman for the larqe -en^^s* 
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criticised the Healtli Officer for being more concerned with the mortality 
rates than vnth containing his expenditure on the improvement of bustis.^ 
Similarly, the bhadralok Justices opposed moves in the 1870s and the 1880s 
to improve sanitation in Calcutta. In one sense, of course, they were merely 
protecting their class interests. Yet, for the very same reason, they could 
hardly claim to speak for Indians generally. 

Broadly then, the structure of bhadralok political relationships changed 
quite significantly in the context of the colonial system. Not only did they 
assume legislative roles at various levels of government, they also learned how 
to fimction effectively in at least two of those levels, and in one they were 
drawn more fully into the system by the introduction of elections. Yet, as 
has been noted elsewhere, die end result of this process was the gradual 
alienation of the middle-class bhadralok, for the colonial state would not, 
and indeed could not, develop logically along democratic lines. But that 
story would not unfold itself until well after tins period had ended. 



CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE ORGANISATIONAL BASIS OF THE COLONIAL MIND 


'Ilic orgivnisational roles which the bhadralok filled in the educational 
institutions, the press, voluntary associations, political pressure groups and 
government agencies did not, of course, operate in isolation. On the contrary, 
in so Ln as tliey were all part of the colonial mode of operation, they were 
linked togcdier to provide the organisational basis of the colonial mind. The 
important question that remains, therefore, relates to the nature of this 
linkage. Were these roles closely linked together and thus convergent in form, 
or were tliey loosely linked together and thus more divergent in form? And 
to what extent, in either case, did this structure alter during the period under 
discussion? 

In order that these questions might be answered, all those bhadralok who 
held more than one formal position of control have been taken as the unit of 
analysis (inter-organisational links, hereafter referred to as lOLs). By viewing 
these units as the dependent variable and the organisations to which they 
belonged as the independent variables, it is possible to demonstrate some 
of the ways in which the structure changed between 1857 and 1885. More 
specifically, by measuring the size of the inter-organisational network or 
networks, noting the type of organiser, and examining the links, it can be 
shown to what extent the organisational basis of the colonial mind changed. 

In 1857 then, there were twenty-three lOLs linking nineteen organisations,^ 
a pattern which suggests that the organisational basis for the penetration of 
a colonial mode of thought was not very large. By 1885, however, considerable 
changes had occurred in that the number of lOLs had increased to seventy- 
seven spread over seventy-six organisations.^ In short, during the period under 
discussion, it would seem that the organisational basis for the development of 
colonial values among the bhadralok had expanded quite significantly. 

Yet what remains unanswered is the extent to which the nature of this 
structure changed; for it is conceivable that, while the structure might have 
expanded, the internal links continued to be closely tied. In part, this 
difficulty can be resolved by examining the links within the network or 
networks, and how they changed between 1857 and 1885. In 1857 then, of 
the nineteen organisations which were all bound together through one or 
more lOLs, there were four educational bodies, three newspapers or 
periodicals, eleven voluntary associations, and one political pressure group. 
Among these various organisations, the political pressure group, the British 
Indian Association, was the nodal point in the network.^ 

More specifically, it contained thirteen (57 per cent) of the twenty-three 
organisers;'* a factor which enabled it to control most of the other 
organisations. Certainly it controlled all the more influential associations. For 
example, individuals from the British Indian Association accounted for at 
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INTRODUCTION 


Each appendix consists of tlircc sections: the ‘Variable List’, the ‘Code’, and 
the ‘Data Set’. The ‘V.ariablc List’ outlines the names of tliosc variables 
which have been used to identify the cases that \s’ere examined and those 
^^•hich have been employed as the basis for analysis. It also indicates the 
column numbers on the punch cards into \s’hich the values for each case 
have been keyed. In those appendices ^s•hcre tlie c.asc required more than 
one card to store infomration, the card number has been noted. 

The ‘Code’ lists all the categrories for each N’ariablc and the numerical 
values that have been assigned to these categories. In most instances, the 
nature aird the range of categories were not difficult to identify. In certain 
instances, however, it was not possible to establish precise classifications. 
In particular, religion \s-as a variable that was not easily coded, for ‘ortliodox’ 
and Smorthodox’ are. at best, categories that convey limited information. 
Nonetheless, it seemed that those Hindus who were professed positmsts, 
who supported widow-marriage, and overseas travel were generally considered 
unorthodox in their behariour and were perceived as a separated group. 

The ‘Data Set’ contains the data wlrich has been reconstructed according 
to the ‘Variable List’ and the ‘Code’. In each appendix, the first three 
^•ariables have been used to identify the units of analysis and include tlie 
case number, the card number, and the name of Hie family, or the indi^•idu3l, 
or the orgarusation. The Nuriablcs wliich folloAC have been employed to 
aggregate data into frequency distributions and cross-tabulations. 
Unfortunately, owing to tlie limitation of publication space, it was not 
feasible to include these tables. However, all the quantitative analysis in the 
text has been based on statistical tables that have been generated by me-ins 
of the Stc.tisiiccJ Fc.ckcgc For The Social Sciences. 




Vmiablc 

Number 

Name of Value 

Name of Family 

0230 

Mitra Gangadhar 

Founder 

0240 

Mitra Govind Ram 


0250 

Mitra Bani Madhav 


0260 

Mukheijee, Baidya Nath 


0270 

Mukherjee, Durga Cham 


02S0 

Nath Kasi 


0290 

Sirkar Banamali 


0300 

Pal Kali Cham 


0310 

Pramanik Bum Cham 


0320 

Prasad Raj Ballabh 


0330 

Roy Ram Mohan 


0340 

Sandal Sita Ram 


0350 

Seal, Mati Lai 


0360 

Sen, Bishambar 


0370 

Sen, Ram Kamal 


0380 

Sen Mathur Mohan 


0390 

Sen Nanda Ram 


0400 

Sett - 


0410 

Singh Santi Ram 


0420 

Sukmoy (Roy) Maharaja 


0430 

Tagore, Jaya Ram 

Place of Birth 

01 

Burdwan 


05 

Hooghly 


07 

Twenty-Four Parganas 


10 

Murshidabad 


11 

J essore 

Residence of Family 

1-18 

Corresponds with wards 
1-18 into which Calcutta 
was divided in 1876. 

Caste of F^amily 

000 

Do not know. 


007 

Kaibarta 


008 

Kansavanik 


012 

Sadgopa 


016 

Tantavanik 


017 

Tili 


103 

RadJii Brahman 


109 

Daksina Radhi Kayastha 


114 

Saptagram Suvamavanik 


118 

Radhi Baidya 


309 

Uttara Radhi Kayastha 


405 

Barendra Brahman 


903 

Pirali Brahman 
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423 
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105 

COl 
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ROYS Of SUYEA STREET 

0330 

05 

04 

103 

001 

2 
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1 1 

CC 
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COC 
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05 
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357 
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I 1 4 

357 
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07 
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1 1 6 

001 

2 
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0360 

05 

06 

I I 4 

352 

2 

035 


SENS OF S0SHAEA2AP 
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CI 

109 

COl 

2 
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SETTS CF EARRAEAZAR 

0400 

05 

07 

016 

357 

0 

041 


SINGHS OF JORASANKO 

0410 

10 

05 

305 

001 

3 

042 


SUKMOY-ROYS OF FATHUR 1 AGHATA 

0420 

05 

06 

I 1 4 

001 

3 

043 

1 

TAGORES OF JORASANKO 

0430 

I I 

05 

503 

001 

3 

044 

\ 

TAGORES OF FATHUR 1 AGHATA 

04<0 

I I 

05 

503 

001 

A 
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appendix b 

EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATIONS 


2.1 Variable List 

Name of Variable 

Case Identification 
Card Number 
Name of Organisation 
Type of Organisation 
Operating in 1857 
Operating in 1864 
Operating in 1871 
Operating in 1878 
Operating in 1885 
Form of Control 1857 
Form of Control 1864 
Form of Control 1871 
Form of Control 1878 
Form of Control 1885 


2,2 Code 


Variable 

Type of Organisation 


All Variables Relating to 
Year of Operation 

Means by which 
Institution Controlled 


Card Number Column Numbers 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1-3 

5 

7-38 

40 

42 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 


Number Name of Value 


1 Tertiary Institution 

2 Secondary Institution 

3 Special Institution 

1 Operating 

2 Not Operating 

1 Run by Individual 

2 Rjj n by Corn rn i ttiic 

3 11 o t Op era f,i n g 



1S6 


Z-3 DAT,> SET 


ccr 

T 

IHIP. IT0L5 SCHOOL 

Z 

2 

2 

I 

I 

t 

3 

3 

z 

2 

3 

ccz 

t 

PSMTIC “AINING SCHOOL 

z 

2 

T 

2 

2 

2 

3 

T 

3 

3 

3 

CC3 

r 

E1NG5 MPHIL5 VICYSLAY5 

3 

2 

2 

z 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Z 

OC-t 

I 

EENGIL AC5CEMY OF MUSIC 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T 

3 

3 

3 

3 

t 

CC5 

T 

EENGAL MUSIC SCHOOL 

J 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

X 

3 

3 

2 

2 

CC5 

I 

EENGAL TRAINING INSTITUTION 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

X 

2 

Z 

3 

3 

CC7 

I 

EETHUNE SCHOOL 

3 

T 

I 

T 

T 

T 

2 

2 

2 

2 

z 

CC5 

I 

EGW EAZAR school 

2 

2 

T 

T 

I 

I 

3 

T 

T 

2 

2 

CGS 

T 

CALCUTTA ERANCH SCHOOL 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T 

5 

3 

3 

3 

T 

CIO 

r 

CALCUTTA COLLEGE 

2 

2 

T 

T 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

X 

crt 

r 

CALCUTTA INSTITUTE 

Z 

2 

2 

2 

T 

T 

X 

3 

3 

2 

2 

OIZ 

T 

CALCUTTA MODEL SCHOOL 

z 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

T 

3 

3 

3 

cr5 

T 

CALCUTTA NORMAL SCHOOL 

3 

t 

1 

T 

2 

2 

T 

T 

T 

X 

3 

CM 

T 

CALCUTTA RAGGED SCHOOL 

3 

2 

2 

z 

T 

t 

3 

3 

3 

T 

t 

GI5 

r 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL 

7 

2 

2 

2 

T 

t 

3 

X 

3 

I 

t 

cie 

T 

ALEEf^T COLLEGE 

r 

2 

2 

2 

2 

r 

3 

3 

X 

3 

! 

017 

T 

CALCUTTA SCHOOL Z 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T 

3 

3 

3 

3 

T 

015 

T 

CALCUTTA SEMINARY 

2 

T 

T 

2 

2 

2 

T 

T 

3 

3 

3 

019 

r 

CALCUTTA TRAINING ACADEMY 

2 

2 

T 

T 

T 

2 

3 

T 

I 

I 

3 

020 

T 

CALCUTTA TRAINING INSTITUTE 

2 

2 

2 

T 

I 

2 

X 

3 

I 

I 

3 

ozt 

t 

metrofolitan institution school 

2 

2 

T 

T 

T 

T 

5 

2 

2 

T 

T 

ozz 

T 

metropolitan institution college 

I 

2 

2 

I 

T 

T 

3 

3 

r 

I 

I 

GZ3 

T 

canning academy 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

3 

2 

T 

3 

3 

OZ-t 

t 

charitaele eengal school 

5 

t 

I 

2 

2 

2 

T 

I 

X 

3 

5 

OZ? 

T 

city college 

T 

t 

2 

2 

2 

T 

3 

2 

3 

3 

2 

OZS 

T 

CITY SCHOOL 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

C2T 

T 

free SANSKRIT COLLEGE 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T 



5 

X 

I 

OZS 

r 

GCVERNMENT FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL 

3 

2 

2 

T 

I 

2 

3 

3 

2 

I 

3 

0Z9 

r 

HAYWARD SCHOOL 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T 

T 


3 

3 

I 

T 

030 

T 

HINDU ACADEMY 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

I 

I 

G3T 

r 

HINDU MAH 1 LA VIDYALAYA 

3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

3 

3 

3 

z 

3 

03Z 

r 

HINDU metrofolitan ACADEMY 

2 

2 

T 

2 

2 

2 

3 

I 

3 

3 


033 

r 

HINDU metrofolitan INSTITUTION 

2 

t 

T 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

X 

3 

03^ 

? 

INDIAN FREE SCHOOL 

2 

I 

I 

I 

z 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

033 

r 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS SCHOOL 

3 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

C3e 

T 

cclcctolla evening school 

3 

I 

T 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

037 

r 

metropolitan female school 

3 

2 

2 

z 

2 

T 

3 

3 

3 

3 

r 

0 35 

r 

MIR2:AFUR school 

2 

2 

2 

T 

T 


3 

X 

2 

2 

2 

039 

T 

NATIVE LADIES NORMAL SCHOOL 

3 

2 

2 

2 

T 

T 

5 

3 

3 

T 

r 

G-iC 

r 

MR CALL'S HINDU FEMALE SCHOOL 

3 

2 

2 

2 

T 

2 

3 

X 

3 

T 

3 

c-ir 

r 

ORIENTAL SEMINARY 

2 

T 

T 

I 

r 

T 

T 

T 

I 

2 

2 

C-IZ 

T 

PRESIDENCY SCHOOL 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T 

3 

3 

5 

5 

T 

015 

T 

RIFON COLLEGE 

T 

2 

2 

2 

2 

T 

3 

3 

3 

3 



T 

seals FREE COLLEGE 

2 

t 

T 

T 

T 

T 

r 

r 

T 

T 

T 

G-t5 

r 

SHAMEAZAR SCHOOL 

2 

2 

T 

T 

T 

1 

X 

2 

2 

2 

2 


I 

SIMLA EANGA VIDYALAYA 

3 

2 

2 

2 

T 

T 

3 

X 

3 

2 

2 

017 

I 

SIMLA t-INDU VIDYALAYA 

2 

2 

T 

T 

I 

T 

X 

2 

2 

2 

2 

G-l£ 

T 

VICTGRiA COLLEGE 

3 

Z 

2 

2 

2 

T 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 
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EDUCATION AI. ORGAN 1 SI . RS 


3.1 V.iri.nhlc List 

N.nmc of Vnmbic Canl Ntimhcr f:nltimn .N’umbrrt 


Case Idcotific.Ttion 

1 

M) 

C.inl Number 

1 

N.nmc of Lc.idcr 

1 

7-pf» 

Vc.ir of Hirtb 

1 


Vc.nr of Dr.Tth 

1 

30-3 P 

ri.TCC of Uirtb 

1 

3 '5.33 

Ucsidenre in C.alcutt.a 

1 

37.38 

C.istc 

1 

•50..} 2 

Rcliftion 

1 

‘M 

Level of Educ.ition 

1 

dr, 

Scbool,'C<>!lef:e ,'>,1 svbifh l.dur.itrd 

I 

•J8-15 

Prim.ar;.' Orrujmtion 

1 

.I I ..’>.3 

Ci.ais 

1 

.13 

Yoihion in Tertian' 

Institution IKfir.'-:') 

1 

57 

Petition in Secono'.-.n- 

Institution 

1 

59 

Position in Snrri.d 

Institution. L-'T-'-'* 

I 

Gl 

Position in Ed'.;';.'it:o;:’.! 

Institution ISoT 

I 

G3 

Position in Secon.'l.'.r.' 

Institution I Bo 7 

I 

G5 

Position in .St’'Cr.i.'’.i 


I 

C7 

Form of Control if ;’<■ ':t;on 

Hd-j IBf,7 

I 

09 

Position in Educnti'jr;?.; 

Institution IBG-I 

I 

71 

Pc;:t:on ;ri Sccor.^i.' r"* 


73 

Instifuuon IFGo 

I 

Position in Speci.'’.! 

t 


Institution 180-5 



^OTr. of Control if f'ot;t:or. 
Htld UM 

in Edocation^i 
I'nitotiori IB7I 



15S 


Name of Variable 

Position in Secondary- 
Institution 1S71 
Position in Special 
Institution IS 71 
Form of Control if Position 
Held 1S71 

Position in Educational 
Institution 1S7S 
Position in Tertiary- 
Institution 1S7S 
Position in Secondary- 
Institution 1S7S 
Position in Special 
Institution 1S7S 
Form of Control if Position 
Held 1S7S 

Position in Educational 
Institution 1SS5 
Position in Tertiary- 
Institution 1SS5 
Position in Secondary- 
Institution 1SS5 
Position in Special 
Institution 1SS5 
Form of Control if Position 
Held 1SS5 

5-2 Code 

Variable 
Year of Birth 


Year of Death 


Place of Birth 


Card Number 

Column Numbers 

O 

im 

26 

o 

2S 

o 

50 

o 

32 

o 

34 

r> 

36 

O 

3S 

o 

40 

o 

42 

o 

44 

o 

46 

o 

4S 

o 

50 


Number 

Name of Value 

Last three 
digits of Year 

- 

- do - 


00 

Do not kno-vv- 

01 

Burdvvan 

05 

Hooghly 

07 

T\v-enty--Foru: 

Parganas 

OS 

Calcutta 

09 

Nadia 

10 

Murshidabad 

11 

Jessore 

15 

Midnapore 
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Place of Birth 


Residence in Calcutta 


Caste 


Religion 


Number 

Name of Value 

16 

Darbhanga 

20 

Dacca 

21 

Mymensingh 

1-18 

Corresponds with 
Wards 1-18 into 
which Calcutta 
was divided in 
1876 

000 

Do not know 

007 

Kaibarta 

012 

Sadgopa 

016 

Tantavanik 

017 

Tili 

018 

Kshettri 

103 

Radhi Brahman 

109 

DaksinaRadhi 


Kayastha 

114 

Saptagram 


Suvamavanik 

118 

Radhi Baidya 

203 

PaschatyaVaidika 


Braliman 

209 

Bangaja KayasUia 

218 

Bangaja Vaidya 

303 

Daksina Vaidika 


Brahman 

309 

Uttara Radhi 


Kayastha 

403 

Barendra Braliman 

503 

Maithila Brahman 

803 

Kashmiri Brahman 

903 

Pirali Braliman 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Orthodox 

2 

Unorthodox 

3 

Adi Brahmo 

4 

Brahmo Samaj 


of India 

5 

Sadharan Brahmo 

6 

Christian 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Overseas Study 


o A 


Level of Education 
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Vsriable 

Iv umber 

Kame of Tidue 

Ln’sl of EducEtion 

r» 

If 

3.I.. 


4 

3.A. 


5 

Other Degrees 


5 

Tertipry Stud}’’ 
But Ivo Degree 


7 

SecondET}' 


B 

Dower 

College /School Et 

00 

DonDtinovr 

-wliicli Studied 

01 

Hindu Colleee 


02 

Prh’-Ete Tutor 


OS 

OrientalSeruinar}" 


04 

Dun’s School 


05 

D-umj oy DuttE’s 
School 


05 

Shenjoumels 

School 


07 

Ham Monun 
Ploy’s School 


05 

Ivit^^E Ivsndc 

SenT School 


09 

Seal’s Tree 

College 


10 

Treiddenci' 

College 


12 

Sanslrni College 


12 

Doveton College 


IS 

Medical College 


14 

General Asserubly 
Insiltution 


15 

HoDEnly College 


15 

Tree Church 
Instiruiion 


19 

Dacca College 


22 

Dnion School 

PrimEiy Occupatioii 

ODD 

Do not inow 


001 

Government 

Senunt 


002 

Trh'ate 


005 

Medical OzScer 


DS5 

Daudhold*^ 


045 

Tactory Owner 


155 

DewsoaoerDditor 
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Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Priniarj' Occupation 

397 

Merchant or 
banian 


452 

Teacher or 
Lecturer 


459 

barrister 


460 

Attorney 


462 

Pleader 

Class 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Rentier Aristocrat 


2 

Middle class 

All Variables Relating to 

0 

No 

Type and Period in which 
Leadership Position Held 

1 

Yes 

Means by which Institution 

0 

Do not know 

Controlled 

1 

Run by Individual 


2 

Run by a 
Committee 
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3.3 DATA SET 


001 1 ADHYA DAISNAVA D 000 000 OB 07 

001 2 ADHYA DAISNAVA 0 0000000 

002 1 ADHYA OHAIRAV C 000 000 08 07 

002 2 ADHYA DHAIRAV C 1010000 

003 1 ADHYA HART K 000 000 08 06 

003 2 ADHYA HARI K 1011010 

00-1 1 DANERJEE DHAGAVAT1 000 000 05 00 

004 2 DANERJEE OHAGAVATI 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

005 1 DANERJEE DHAIRAV C 842 000 00 05 

005 2 DANERJEE DHAIRAV C I 0 2 1 0 1 0 

006 1 DANERJEE ESHAN C 000 000 00 02 

006 2 DANERJEE ESHAN C 0001010 

007 1 DANERJEE G C 000 000 00 00 

007 2 DANERJEE G C 0001001 

008 1 DANERJEE KALI N 000 000 00 06 

008 2 DANERJEE KALI N 0001010 

009 1 DANERJEE KALI P 861 907 08 02 

009 2 DANERJEE KALI P 0000000 

010 1 DANERJEE KRISHNA H 813 885 08 17 

010 2 DANERJEE KRISHNA MOOOOOOO 

011 I DANERJEE ODHAI C 000 867 05 00 

on 2 DANERJEE ODHAI C 0000000 

012 1 DANERJEE SIV C 000 000 05 06 

012 2 DANERJEE SIV C 0000000 

013 1 DANERJEE SURENORA 848 925 08 14 

013 2 DANERJEE SURENORA 0000000 

014 1 DANERJEE TARINI C 000 000 05 II 

014 2 DANERJEE TARINI C OOOOOOO 

015 1 BUROWAN MAHARAJA 820 879 01 00 

015 2 BUROHAN HARARAJA OOOOOOO 

016 1 BHATTACHARJYA H M 000 000 00 03 

016 2 BHATTACHARJYA H H 0001001 

017 1 BHUR GOPAL C 000 000 08 06 

017 2 BHUR GOPAL C 1021010 

018 1 BHUR SRI NATH 000 000 08 04 

018 2 BHUR SRI NATH 0 0 0 I 0 1 0 

019 1 BISWAS KAILAS C 000 000 08 10 

019 2 BISWAS KAILAS C 1021010 

020 1 BONNERJEE WOMESH C 844 906 20 09 

020 2 BONNERJEE WOMESH C 0 0 0 1 0 1 1 

021 1 BONNERJEE GR I SH C 000 868 20 09 

021 2 BONNERJEE GR I SH C 1020000 

022 1 BOSE ANANDA MOHAN 847 906 21 12 

022 2 BOSE ANANDA MOHAN 0001001 

023 1 BOSE BAIKANTU NATH 853 000 07 06 

023 2 BOSE BAIKANTU NATH OOOOOOO 

024 1 BOSE BROJIVAN 000 000 00 00 

024 2 BOSE BROJIVAN 1 020000 

025 1 BOSE BAIKANTU C 829 892 20 00 

025 2 BOSE BAIKANTU C OOOOOOO 

026 1 BOSE CHANDRA N 844 910 05 04 

026 2 BOSE CHANDRA N 0001010 

027 1 BOSE DHURHA DAS 000 000 00 04 

027 2 BOSE DHURMA DAS OOOOOOO 

028 1 BOSE GANGADHA 000 000 00 00 

028 2 BOSE GANGADHA OOOOOOO 

029 1 BOSE GIRIDHAR 000 000 00 00 

029 2 BOSE GIRIDHAR OOOOOOO 

030 1 BOSE GOPAL CHANDRA 845 000 00 00 

030 2 BOSE GOPAL CHANDRA OOOOOOO 

031 1 BOSE GOPAL DAS 000 000 00 00 

031 2 BOSE GOPAL DAS 1 020000 

032 1 BOSE KAILAS C 827 878 08 08 


114 0 0 00 397 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

114 1 7 03 397 2010000000001 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

114 I 7 03 000 2 0 1 0 1 1 0 1 1 1 0 1 1 

2 10 10 2 

103 1 0 00 036 1010110211020 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

103 5 3 10 462 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
2 0 0 0 0 0 

103 0 0 00 000 2 0 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 0 0 

103 0 0 00 000 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

2 10 0 12 

103 0 0 00 000 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 0 0 

103 1 6 1 I 188 2 0 0 1 0.0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0 10 0 12 

103 6 7 01 452 2 0 0 1 1 0 1 1 1 0 1 1 0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

103 I 0 00 036 10101 10200000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

103 1 0 00 036 1010110211020 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

103 2 1 1 2 452 2 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 110 0 1 

103 1 7 01 036 10101 10200000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

018 17 02 036 1001000000000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

203 I 4 11 452 2001 000000000 
2 10 0 12 

11410 00 397 101000001 1021 

2 0 0 0 0 0 

11410 00 397 1010000000000 

2 10 10 2 

007 0 0 00 036 1010000000001 
2 0 0 0 0 0 

103 2 1 10 459 201 1000000000 
2 10 10 2 

103 2 7 00 460 201000001 1021 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

209 5 1 10 459 2 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

2 10 112 

109 1 4 10 001 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 10 0 12 

109 0 0 00 000 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

209 57 12 001 2100000000000 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

109 1 2 10 001 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

2 10 10 2 

109 0513 008 2010000000000 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

109 0 0 00 000 0001101100000 

0 0 0 0 0 0 

109 0 0 00 000 0001 101 100000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

109 0 3 10 001 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 10 10 2 

109 0 0 00 000 001 0000000001 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

109 1 7 01 001 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 1 
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065 

2 

OATTA OHESH C 2 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 1 

2 1 

1 

0 

0 2 














066 

1 

DATTA PRAN K 

000 

000 

00 03 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


066 

2 

DATTA PRAH K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














067 

1 

OATTA PRAN N 

640 

668 

08 07 

109 

1 

7 

01 001 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


067 

2 

DATTA PRAH H 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














06B 

1 

DATTA RAJENDRA 

618 

889 

08 1 1 

000 

1 

7 

01 397 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 


068 

2 

DATTA RAJENDRA 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














069 

1 

DATTA SAHUL DHONE 

843 

000 

08 05 

000 

1 

3 

10 460 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


069 

2 

DATTA SAMUL DHONE 

1 0 

2 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














070 

1 

OATTA SHAMA CHARN 

000 

000 

00 02 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


070 

2 

DATTA SHAHA CHARN 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














071 

1 

DATTA TARACK NATH 

000 

000 

00 02 

000 

3 

3 

10 462 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 


071 

2 

DATTA TARACK NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














072 

1 

DATTA HOHESH C 

000 

000 

00 06 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


072 

2 

DATTA WOHESH C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














073 

1 

DEB HARENORA K 

831 

000 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 001 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


073 

2 

DEB HARENDRA K 

1 1 

2 1 

0 1 1 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














074 

1 

DEB KALI KRISHNA 

808 

874 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 036 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

1 


074 

2 

DEB KALI KRISHNA 

0 1 

2 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














075 

1 

deb KAMAL KRISHNA 

820 

885 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


075 

2 

DEB KAMAL KRISHNA 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














076 

1 

DEB RADHA KANTA 

784 

867 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

02 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


076 

2 

DEB RADHA KANTA 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














077 

1 

DEB SIV CHANDRA 

81 1 

890 

05 00 

109 

5 

7 

10 001 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


077 

2 

DEB SIV CHANDRA 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 2 














076 

1 

DEY DINA BANOHU 

000 

000 

00 00 

1 1 4 

0 

5 

13 001 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


078 

2 

DEY DINA BANDHU 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














079 

1 

DEY G S 

845 

000 

08 06 

1 14 

0 

4 

10 000 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


079 

2 

DEY G S 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














080 

1 

OEY HARISH CHANDRA 

000 

000 

08 02 

114 

0 

0 

00 000 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 


080 

2 

DEY HARISH CHANDRA 

1 0 

2 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














081 

1 

DEY JADU NATH 

000 

000 

08 04 

1 14 

0 

0 

00 000 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


081 

2 

DEY JADU NATH 

0 0 

0 1 

0 1 0 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














082 

1 

OEY KANAY LAL 

831 

000 

08 16 

1 14 

1 

5 

13 008 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


082 

2 

DEY KANAY LAL 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














083 

1 

OEY HATI LAL 

000 

000 

08 04 

1 14 

6 

1 

13 008 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 


083 

2 

OEY MATI LAL 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














084 

1 

DEY NITO LAL 

000 

000 

08 00 

114 

6 

0 

00 000 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

084 

2 

DEY NITO LAL 

0 0 

0 1 

0 1 0 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














085 

1 

DEY NIL MAOHAV 

000 

000 

08 04 

1 1 4 

0 

0 

00 397 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

085 

2 

DEY NIL MADHAV 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














086 

1 

DEY RAJ KISTO 

000 

000 

08 00 

1 1 4 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

086 

2 

DEY RAJ KISTO 

1 0 

1 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














087 

1 

DEY S D 

000 

000 

08 00 

1 14 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

087 

2 

DEY S D 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














088 

1 

DEY SANKAR LAL 

000 

000 

08 00 

1 1 4 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

088 

2 

DEY SANKAR LAL 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














089 

1 

DEY SHAM LAL 

000 

000 

00 00 

1 1 4 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

089 

2 

DEY SHAM LAL 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 1 














090 

1 

DHAR AKSHAY KUMAR 

000 

000 

08 07 

1 1 4 

1 

0 

00 397 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

090 

2 

DHAR AKSHAY KUMAR 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














091 

1 

DHAR BROJA NATH 

000 

000 

08 09 

1 1 4 

1 

0 

00 397 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

091 

2 

DHAR BROJA NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














092 

1 

DHAR MADHAV C 

000 

000 

08 14 

1 1 4 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

092 

2 

DHAR MADHAV C 

1 0 

1 1 

0 1 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














093 

1 

GANGUL 1 DWARKA NATH884 

898 

20 00 

103 

5 

7 

00 452 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

093 

2 

GANGULI DWARKA NATHO 0 

0 1 

0 0 1 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














094 

1 

GANGULI JADAV C 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

094 

2 

GANGULI JADAV C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














095 

1 

GANGULI KALI K 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

095 

2 

GANGULI KALI K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














096 

1 

GANGULI OB INASH C 

000 

000 

00 00 

1 03 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

096 

2 

GANGULI OB INASH C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














097 

1 

GHOSAL SATYA C 

000 

000 

07 00 

103 

1 

7 

02 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

097 

2 

GHOSAL SATYA C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














098 

1 

GHOSE CHARU CHARAN 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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098 : 

2 GHOSE CHARU CHARAN 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














099 

1 GHOSE CHARAN C 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

099 

2 GHOSE CHARAN C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














100 

1 GHOSE GRISH C 1 

829 

869 

08 06 

109 

2 

7 

03 001 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

2 GHOSE GRISH C 1 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














101 

1 GHOSE HARA C 

808 

869 

08 05 

109 

1 

7 

01 001 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

101 

2 GHOSE HARA C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














102 

1 GHOSE JADU NATH 

000 

880 

08 01 

109 

2 

7 

03 452 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

102 

2 GHOSE JADU NATH 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














103 

1 GHOSE KASI PERSAD 

809 

873 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 036 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

2 

1 

0 

1 

2 

0 

103 

2 GHOSE KASI PERSAD 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














104 

1 GHOSE KISSEN K 

000 

000 

00 0 

109 

1 

7 

00 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

104 

2 GHOSE KISSEN K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














105 

1 GHOSE LOKE NATH 

000 

000 

08 03 

109 

1 

7 

01 036 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

2 GHOSE LOKE NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 2 














106 

1 GHOSE MAN MOHAN 

844 

896 

20 08 

209 

5 

1 

10 459 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

2 GHOSE MAN MOHAN 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 1 

2 1 

0 

0 

1 2 














107 

1 GHOSE OB INASH C 

843 

000 

00 00 

109 

0 

4 

10 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

107 

2 GHOSE OBINASH C 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














108 

1 GHOSE PRASANNA K 

000 

000 

08 06 

109 

1 

0 

00 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

108 

2 GHOSE PRASANNA K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














109 

1 GHOSE RAM GOPAL 

815 

868 

05 09 

109 

2 

7 

01 397 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

109 

2 GHOSE RAH GOPAL 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














1 10 

1 GHOSE SRI NATH 

000 

000 

08 04 

109 

2 

7 

03 001 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

1 10 

2 GHOSE SRI NATH 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 1 














1 1 1 

1 GHOSE SARAT C 

000 

000 

00 06 

109 

0 

0 

00 000 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 1 

2 GHOSE SARAT C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














1 12 

1 GOSWAHI KHETTRA H 

812 

885 

00 00 

103 

0 

0 

00 000 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 12 

2 GOSWAMI KHETTRA M 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 2 














1 13 

1 GUPTA GOPAL C 

832 

000 

00 00 

118 

0 

7 

01 001 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 1 3 

2 GUPTA GOPAL C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














1 14 

1 HALDAR MAOAN MOHAN 

000 

000 

00 10 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 14 

2 HALDAR HADAN MOHAN 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

1 

0 1 














1 15 

1 KERR DURGA DAS 

000 

000 

00 00 

109 

0 

0 

00 000 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

1 15 

2 KERR DURGA DAS 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














1 16 

1 KERR KRISHNA C 

000 

000 

00 00 

109 

0 

0 

00 000 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 16 

2 KERR KRISHNA C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














1 17 

1 COOCH BEHAR MAHARAJ864 

000 

08 08 

1 18 

4 

7 

02 036 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 7 

2 COOCH BEHAR MAHARAJO 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

1 2 














118 

1 KUMAR RAJENDRA N 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 1 8 

2 KUMAR RAJENDRA N 

0 0 

0 1 

0 1 0 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 1 














1 19 

1 LAHA BHAGAVATI 

833 

000 

08 00 

114 

0 

7 

01 397 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 19 

2 LAHA BHAGAVATI 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














120 

1 LAHA RAMA NATH 

832 

000 

08 02 

114 

1 

7 

01 460 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 20 

2 LAHA RAMA NATH 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














121 

1 LAHIRI RAM TANU 

813 

898 

09 00 

403 

5 

7 

01 452 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

121 

1 LAHIRI RAM TANU 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 1 

1 

0 

0 2 














1 22 

1 MALLIK ASHUTOSH 

842 

000 

08 07 

1 14 

1 

0 

00 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 22 

2 MALLIK ASHUTOSH 

0 0 

0 1 

0 1 0 

2 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














1 23 

1 MALLIK BHOLA NATH 

816 

000 

08 05 

1 14 

1 

0 

00 036 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 23 

2 MALLIK BHOLA NATH 

0 0 

0 1 

0 0 1 

2 1 

0 

0 

1 2 














1 24 

1 MALLIK CHOI TAN C 

000 

875 

08 05 

1 14 

I 

7 

02 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 24 

2 MALLIK CHOITAN C 

1 0 

2 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














125 

1 MALLIK KISSEN M 

000 

000 

08 08 

1 14 

1 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

1 25 

2 MALLIK KISSEN M 

1 0 

1 1 

0 1 0 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 0 














126 

1 MALLIK KUNJO B 

850 

000 

08 06 

1 1 4 

1 

7 

02 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 26 

2 MALLIK KUNJO B 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 

1 

0 

2 














127 

I MALLIK JADU LAL 

844 

894 

08 05 

114 

1 

4 

10 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 27 

2 MALLIK JADU LAL 

1 0 

2 1 

0 1 0 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














128 

1 MALLIK LALIT M 

000 

000 

00 05 

1 14 

1 

0 

00 000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 28 

2 MALLIK LALIT M 

1 0 

1 1 

0 1 0 

1 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














129 

1 MALLIK SHAMA C 

000 

000 

08 02 

1 1 4 

1 

0 

00 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

129 

2 MALL IK SHAMA C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 














1 30 

1 MALLIK BHAGAVATI 

000 

000 

08 06 

114 

1 

0 

00 036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 30 

2 MALLIK BHAGAVATI 

0 0 

0 1 

0 1 0 

2 1 

0 

1 

0 2 














131 

1 MAZUMDAR HEM C 

834 

000 

00 00 

109 

0 

7 

01 001 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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164 2 ROY CHAUOHURI RAH RO 000000000000 

165 1 ROY S M 000 000 00 00 000 0 0 00 000 0001000000000 

165 2 ROY SH 0000000000000 

166 1 SASTRl SIVA NATH 847 892 00 00 303 5 2 1 1 452 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

166 2 SASTRl SIVA NATH 000000001 1002 

167 1 SEAL CHUNI LAL 000 000 08 08 1 1 4 1 7 09 036 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

167 2 SEAL CHUNI LAL 0001010100000 

168 1 SEAL GOPAL C 000 000 00 06 1 1 4 2 1 1 3 008 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 0 2 1 

168 2 SEAL GOPAL C 1021010200000 

169 1 SEAL GOVIND C 000 000 00 08 114 1 3 10 460 2010000000001 

169 2 SEAL GOVIND C 1021010210102 

170 1 SEAL GOVIND LAL 000 000 08 08 114 1 7 01 036 1010000000000 

170 2 SEAL GOVIND LAL 0000000010101 

171 1 SEAL HIRA LAL 000 876 08 08 1 1 4 1 7 0 1 036 1 0 1 0 1 1021 101 1 

171 2 SEAL HIRA LAL 1010000000000 

172 1 SEAL KANAY LAL 845 000 08 08 114 1 4 10 036 1 01 0000000000 

172 2 SEAL KANAY LAL 0000000010101 

173 1 SEN BIHARI LAL 000 000 00 03 114 0 0 00 000 2010000000000 

173 2 SEN BIHARI LAL 0000000000000 

174 1 SEN GANGA C 000 000 00 00 1 1 8 0 5 1 1 000 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

174 2 SEN GANGA C 0000000000000 

175 1 SEN HARI MOHAN 812 872 08 08 118 47 01 001 10101 10200000 

175 2 SEN HARI MOHAN 0000000000000 

176 1 SEN JADU NATH 836 000 08 05 1 1 8 4 7 0 1 00 1 10101 10200000 

176 2 SEN JADU NATH 0000000000000 

177 1 SEN JOY KRISHNA 000 000 00 00 118 4 0 00 000 2001000000000 

177 2 SEN JOY KRISHNA 000000001001 2 

178 1 SEN KESHUB CHUNDER 838 884 08 1 1 118 4 6 10 036 1 1 1 100001 1020 

178 2 SEN KESHUB CHUNDER 0001010100000 

179 1 SEN KRISHNA BEHARI 846 895 08 08 118 4 2 10 452 1 1 1 1000000000 

179 2 SEN KRISHNA BEHARI 000000001 101 1 

180 1 SEN MURALI DHAR 835 000 08 08 1 1 8 4 7 01 460 1 0 1 0 1 1 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 

180 2 SEN MURALI DHAR 0000000000000 

181 1 SEN NAVIN CHANDRA 834 000 08 08 1 1 8 4 7 0 1 036 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

181 2 SEN NAVIN CHANDRA 0000000000000 

182 1 SEN PATIT P 000 000 00 04 1 1 4 1 0 00 397 1 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

182 2 SEN PATIT P 0000000000000 

83 1 SEN PRASANNA K 000 000 00 00 1 09 1 7 00 452 2 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

183 2 SEN PRASANNA K 0000000010011 

184 1 SEN RAM SANKAR 000 000 00 09 1 1 4 1 0 00 00 1 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

184 2 SEN RAM SANKAR 0000000000000 

185 1 SETT RADHA PERSAD 000 000 08 02 016 1 0 00 000 1010000000000 

185 2 SETT RADHA PERSAD 0001010210102 

186 1 SHOM DOYAL CHAND 000 000 00 00 000 0 0 00 000 201000001 1021 


186 2 SHOM DOYAL CHAND 1021010200000 


187 1 SHOM MAHENDRA NATH 000 000 00 00 114 00 00 188 2010000000000 
187 2 SHOM MAHENDRA NATH 0001010200000 


188 1 SINGH OWARKA NATH 000 000 00 00 000 60 00 452 20010000101 1 1 
188 2 SINGH DWARKA NATH 0111001110011 


189 1 SINGH KALI P 840 870 08 06 

189 2 SINGH KALI P 0000000 

190 1 SINGH PRATAP C 000 868 07 00 

190 2 SINGH PRATAP C 0000000 

191 1 SIRKAR KALI D 000 000 00 00 

191 2 SIRKAR KALI D 0000000 

192 1 SIRKAR PEARY C 823 875 08 06 

192 2 SIRKAR PEARY C 0000000 

193 1 SIRKAR SHAM CHAND 814 882 09 00 

193 2 SIRKAR SHAM CHAND 0001010 

194 1 SUBADHICARI P K 825 000 00 00 

194 2 SUBADHICARI PK 0120000 

195 1 SRITIRATNAR P 000 000 00 00 

195 2 SRITIRATNAR P 0000000 

196 1 TAGORE DEBENDRA N 817 905 08 06 

196 1 TAGORE DEBENDRA N 0000000 

197 1 TAGORE PRAMAD K 000 000 08 06 


309 2 7 01 036 1010000000000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

309 1 7 01 036 1 0 1 1 1 0 1 2 1 1 1 2 0 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

000 0 0 00 000 0010000000000 
0 10 10 2 

109 1 7 01 452 2001000000000 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

109 1 7 01 001 2 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
2 0 0 0 0 0 

103 1 6 11 452 2001000000001 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

000 0 0 00 000 2001000000000 
0 10 0 12 

903 3 7 01 397 101000001 1020 
0 0 0 0 0 0 

903 20 00 036 1001000000000 
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1 C? 

1 

TAGC5E 5AMA SATfl 

SOI 

ST 7 

OS OS 

50J 

3 

7 

06 357 

1 0 

1 0 1 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

1 

2 

TAGC5E RAV^ SATH 

0 c 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 











1 <55 

I 

TAC-JRE Sl’RENDRA M 

SAC 
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05 06 

50J 

1 

7 

Cl 036 

1 c 

C 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

c 

0 

0 

0 

155 

2 

TAGORt SURENGRA M 

c c 

C 1 

0 C 1 

I 1 

0 

0 

1 I 











rco 

\ 

taraavachmasfati T 

Ell 
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00 00 

103 

1 

6 

11 451 

2 0 

0 1 0 

0 

0 

0 
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C 1 
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1 1 
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» 

VICIASAGAR ISVAR C 

SIO 

$51 

15 04 

103 


6 

11 451 

I 1 

1 1 0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

:ci 

2 
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1 1 

I 1 

1 C 0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 1 
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APPENDIX D 

THE PRESS 


Variable List 

Name of Variable 

Card No. 

Column Numbers 

Ccise Identification 

1 

1-3 

Card Number 

1 

- 5 

Name of Publication 

1 

7-32 

Type of Publication 

1 

33-34 

Language of Publication 

1 

36 

Rate of Publication 

1 

38 

Publications 1857 

1 

40 

Publications 1864 

1 

42 

Publications 1871 

1 

44 

Publications 1878 

1 

46 

Publications 1885 

1 

48 

Form of Control 

1 

50 

Code 

Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Type of Publication 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Political 


2 

Social Reforming 


3 

Religious 


4 

Literary 


5 

Business - 
Professional - 
Technical 

Language 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Bengali 


2 

English 


3 

English and 
Bengali 


4 

Hindi 


5 

Urdu 

Rate of Publication 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Daily 


2 

W eekly 


3 

Fortnierhtly 


200 


Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

All Variables Relating 

0 

Not Operating 

to Year of Publication 

1 

Operating 

Means by which 

0 

Do not know 

Publication Controlled 

1 

Run by 
Individual/ 
Individuals 


2 

Run by 
Committee 
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4.3 DATA SET 


001 1 ABALABANDHABA 02 

002 1 ARYA DARSAN 01 

003 1 AMRITA BAZAR PATR I KA 01 

004 1 ANANDA BAZAR PATRIKA 01 

005 1 ANATHINI 00 

006 1 ANTI CHRISTIAN 03 

007 1 ARNADAYA 03 

008 1 ARYA DARPAN 04 

009 1 ARYA MIHIR 01 

010 1 BALAIBANDHU 02 

on 1 BALAK 02 

012 1 BAMABODHINI PATRIKA 02 

014 1 BANGA MAH I LA 02 

015 1 BANGA MAHILA 02 

016 1 BANGA MITRA 01 

017 1 BANGAVASl 01 

018 1 BANGAVASINI 01 

019 1 BANGABIDHA PRADASIKO 04 

020 1 BENGALEE 01 

021 1 BENGAL MAGAZINE 01 

022 1 BHARAT BHAS I 04 

023 1 BHARATl 02 

024 1 BHARATA KUSHA 04 

025 1 BHARATA MIHIR 01 

026 1 BHARAT SANSKARAKA 03 

027 1 BHARAT SRAMAJIBI 02 

028 1 BIBIDHARTA SANGRAHA 04 

029 1 BIDDAE RATNAGAR JANTAI 04 

030 1 B10Y0TSHAH1N1 PATRIKA 04 

031 1 8INA 04 

032 1 BISA BAIRI 02 

033 1 8ISHWA OUTT 01 

034 1 BlSHWASl 03 

035 1 BRAHMO PUBLIC OPINION 03 

036 1 THE CALCUTTA ADVERTIZER 05 

037 I CALCUTTA JOURNAL MEDICINE 05 

038 1 CALCUTTA LITERARY MAG 04 

135 1 CALCUTTA MEDICAL NEWS 05 

039 1 CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY HAG 04 

040 1 COBITA RATNAGAR JANTAR 04 

041 1 CHAITANA CHANDRADAYA 04 

042 1 THE COSMOPOLITAN 04 

043 1 OAINIK 0 SAHACAR CHANDRIKAOl 

044 1 DEEJORAJ 04 

045 1 OHARMA BANDHU 03 

046 1 DHARHA BISAHAYA PRATIBOOHA03 


047 1 DHARMA SUDAN 


03 


048 1 DHARHA SANATANA PODESHINI 03 

049 1 OHARMA TATVA 03 

050 1 DOORBIN 04 

051 1 EDUCATION GAZETTE 02 

052 1 GYAN DAIKA 02 

053 1 HALI SAHARBARTA 01 

054 1 HALISHAHAR PATRIKA 01 

055 1 HEMLATA 01 

056 1 HINDU INTELLIGENCER 01 

057 1 HINDOO PATRIOT 01 

058 1 HITAISHI 03 

059 1 HITASADHAK 02 

060 1 INDIAN CHRISTIAN HERALD 03 

061 1 INDIAN ECHO 01 

062 1 INDIAN HOMEOPATHIC REVIEW 05 

063 1 INDIAN MESSENGER 03 


1 1 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 
0 1 
1 1 
0 0 


1 I 
0 0 


1 I 
0 0 


1 1 2 
0 1 1 
1 1 1 
0 1 1 
1 0 1 
0 1 1 
0 0 2 
0 1 0 
1 0 0 
1 1 2 
0 1 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 1 
1 0 1 
1 1 0 
0 1 1 
0 1 1 
I 1 1 
1 1 1 
I 1 1 
0 1 1 
1 1 1 
0 1 0 
0 1 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 2 
0 0 2 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 
0 1 1 
0 1 0 
1 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 2 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
0 0 1 
0 1 0 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 
0 0 1 
0 1 1 
1 1 I 
0 0 1 
0 1 2 
0 1 0 
1 0 2 
1 0 2 
1 1 2 
0 0 1 
1 1 2 
1 1 0 
0 1 0 
0 1 1 
1 1 1 
0 0 1 
I 1 2 
0 1 0 
1 1 2 
1 1 1 
0 1 1 
0 1 1 
0 1 2 
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127 1 

TAMLUK PATRIKA 

00 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 0 

0 

128 1 

TATTVABODHINI PATRIKA 

03 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

129 1 

TATTVA KAUMUNDI 

03 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

130 1 

THE 1ST 1C QUARTERLY 

03 

2 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

2 

131 ' 

TRADE ADVERTIZER 

05 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

132 

UPAHARA 

04 

1 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

133 

URDU GUIDE 

04 

5 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

139 

WEEKLY CHRONICLE 

00 

2 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

134 

WELL WISHER 

02 

2 

4 

0 

0 

1 

1 1 

2 



0 


ArrKNnix f. 

r R F SS O R C. A N I S F R 5 


! N'jr-AMr I.ii: 




Ci:d Nunlicr Column Numbcrj 


C-.'.'.c I.irn'dncution 
C.'.rd Nunibrr 
Nurr.r 

\‘cur of Pir;':; 

's'rur of Hcuth. 
riacc of iitr;)'. 

Residence in Cul.-uttu 

C.t^tc 

Rclicion 

Lr.'cl of Fci-ucution 

5choo! Co’dccc Fci’ucatcd 

PHn'.ar.- Occuration 

Cina^ 

N'un:bcr of Positions lie!;: 

^^■hc:hcr Indhidu.-'J Opemted 
Political Publication 1S5T 
Operated Rcforminc Publication 
is5 7 

Operated Rclicious Pubbeation 

iS57 

Operated Literar\’ Publication 
1S57 

Operated Business Professional. 

Technical Publication 1S57 
Operated Political Publication 
is 64 

Operated Reforminc Publication 
iS64 

Operated Relirlous Publication 
1S64 

Operated Literar>’ Publication 
1S64 

Operated Business Professional 
Technical Publication 1S64 
Operated Political Publication 
1S71 


1 

1 

« 

i 

1 

« 

i 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 


i-3 


a 



0 0 

46 


4S-49 

o i-o a 
55 
57 

59 

6! 

65 

65 

67 

69 

71 

75 

75 

77 

79 



nf\n 


Name of Variable Card Nu,n,,„ 

Operated Reforming Publication 
1871 2 

Operated Religious Publication 
1871 2 

Operated Literary' Publication 
1871 2 

Operated Business Professional, 

Technical Publication 1871 2 

Operated Political Publication 
1878 2 

Operated Reforming Publication 
1878 2 

Operated Religious Publication 
1878 2 

Operated Litcrarv* Publication 
1878 ' 2 

Operated Business Professional, 

Technical Publication 1878 2 

Operated a Political Publication 
1885 2 

Operated Reforming Publication 
1885 2 

Operated Religious Publication 
1885 2 

Operated Literarj' Publication 
1885 2 

Operated Business Professional, 

Technical Publication 1885 2 




C»>hi 


"ih 




2t, 


.'JO 


34 

30 


38 

40 

-12 

44 

46 

48 

50 

52 


5.2 Code 
Variable 


Number ’Same of Value 


Place of Birth 


09 Do not Jeno-// 
01 ri-rovran 

05 

65 rso'/iTa.o 




Variable 


Card Number 


Name of Value 


Residence in Calcutta 


C-astc 


Religion 


Level of Education 


1*18 Corresponds svith 

Wards 1-18 into 
which Calcutta 
was dmded in 
1876 


000 

Do not know 

012 

Sadgopa 

017 

Tili 

103 

Radhi Brahman 

109 

Daksina Radhi 


Kayastha 

114 

Saptagram 


Suvamavanik 

118 

Radhi Baidya 

209 

Bangaja Kayastha 

218 

Bangaja Baidya 

303 

Daksina Vaidika 


Brahman 

309 

Uttara Radhi 


Kayastha 

403 

Barendra Brahman 

90S 

Pirali Brahman 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Orthodox 

2 

Unorthodox 

3 

Adi Brahmo 

4 

Brahmo Samaj of 


India 

5 

Sadharan Brahmo 

6 

Christian 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Studied Overseas 

2 

M.A. 

3 

B.L. 

4 

B.A. 

5 

Other Degrees 

6 

Tertiary Study 


But No Degree 

7 

Secondary 

8 

Lower 
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Variable 

School/CoIIcgc at which 
Educated 


Primary Occupation 


Class 


All Variables Relating to Type 
and Period to which 
Leadership Position Held 


Number 

Name of Value 

00 

Do not know 

01 

Hindu College 

02 

Private Tutor 

03 

Oriental Seminary 

04 

Duff’s School 

05 

Ramjoy Datta’s School 

06 

Sherboume’s School 

07 

Ram Mohun Roy’s 
School 

08 

Nitya Nanda Sen’s 
School 

09 

Seal’s Free College 

10 

Presidency College 

11 

Sanskrit College 

12 

Doveton College 

13 

Medical College 

14 

General Assembly 
Institution 

15 

Hooghly CoUege 

16 

Free Church Institution 

19 

Dacca College 

22 

Union School 

000 

Do not know 

001 

Government Servant 

002 

Private Administrator 

008 

Medical Doctor 

036 

Landholder 

045 

Factory Owner 

188 

Newspaper Editor 

397 

Merchant or Banian 

452 

Teacher or Lecturer 

459 

Barrister 

460 

Attorney 

462 

Pleader 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Rentier Aristocrat 

2 

Middle-class 

0 

No 

1 

Yes 
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5.5 DATA SET 


001 

1 

ADHYA GOV 1 NO C 

000 

000 

06 00 

114 

1 

7 

03 000 22000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

001 

2 

AOHYA GOVIND C 

0 0 

1 1 

1 0 0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 1110 0 11 









002 

1 

ADHYA JADAV C 

000 

000 

06 11 

1 14 

1 

7 

03 000 2 1 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

002 

2 

ADHYA JADAV C 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 10 0 0 0 









003 

1 

ADHYA K C 

000 

000 

08 00 

114 

1 

7 

03 000 2 2 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

003 

2 

ADHYA K C 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 1110 0 11 









004 

1 

ADHYA UDDIT C 

000 

000 

08 00 

1 14 

1 

7 

03 000 22100 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

004 

2 

ADHYA UDDIT C 

0 0 

1 1 

1 0 0 

1 1 

1 

0 

0 1110 0 11 









005 

1 

BANERJEE BIPRO D 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

0 

0 

03 000 2 1 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

005 

2 

BANERJEE BIPRO D 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









006 

1 

BANERJEE INDRA N 

849 

91 1 

01 00 

103 

1 

3 

16 462 2 2 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

006 

2 

BANERJEE INDRA N 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 10 10 0 10 









007 

1 

BANERJEE KALI CHARNS47 

909 

05 17 

103 

6 


14 452 2 2 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

007 

2 

BANERJEE KALI CHARNO I 

0 0 

1 0 1 

0 0 

0 

0 

10 0 10 10 0 









OOS 

1 

BANERJEE KALI P 

661 

907 

08 02 

103 

1 

6 

11 166 2 2 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

008 

2 

BANERJEE KALI P 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

1110 0 111 









009 

1 

BANERJEE NAVIN C 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

3 

0 

00 000 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

009 

2 

BANERJEE NAVIN C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000 









010 

1 

BANERJEE PEARY M 

000 

000 

00 06 

103 

0 

0 

00 000 21000 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

010 

n 

BANERJEE PEARY M 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 









Oil 

\ 

BANERJEE SASI P 

840 

923 

07 06 

103 

5 

7 

00 000 2 1 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Oil 

2 

BANERJEE SASt P 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 

0 

1 

0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 









012 

\ 

BANERJEE SURENDRA 

84S 

925 

06 14 

103 


1 

12 452 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

012 


BANERJEE SURENDRA 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









013 

\ 

BANERJEE SHAMA C 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

0 

0 

00 000 21000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

013 

2 

BANERJEE SHAMA C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









014 

\ 

BOSE AOHAR C 

000 

000 

20 00 

209 

5 

0 

00 000 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

014 

2 

BOSE ADHAR C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 









015 

\ 

BOSE CHUNOER N 

644 

910 

05 04 

109 

1 

2 

10 001 2 1 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

015 

2 

BOSE CHUNDER N 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 10 









016 

\ 

BOSE GRISH C 

653 

959 

01 08 

109 

2 

1 

15 452 1 1000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

016 

2 

BOSE GRISH C 

0 0 

6 6 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 









017 

\ 

BOSE JOGESH C 

654 

905 

01 00 

109 

2 

6 

15 452 2 1 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

017 

2 

BOSE JOGESH C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 









018 

\ 

BOSE KUNJO B 

000 

000 

00 05 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 0 1 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

018 

2 

BOSE KUNJO B 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000 









019 

t 

BOSE KRISHNA R 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 01000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

019 


BOSE KRISHNA R 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000 









020 

\ 

BOSE MAN MOHAN 

631 

912 

I I 00 

309 

0 

7 

14 166 2 2 1 0 0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

020 

2 

BOSE HAN MOHAN 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 10 10 0 10 









021 

\ 

BOSE MRINAL K 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 01000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

021 


BOSE MRINAL N 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

I 

0 

0 0 0 I 0 0 0 0 









022 

1 

BOSE PHIKAR C 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 01000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

022 

i. 

BOSE PHIKAR C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 

0 

1 

00002000 









023 

1 

BOSE SUSHI BHUSAN 

000 

000 

20 00 

209 

5 

0 

00 000 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

023 

2 

BOSE SUSHI BHUSAN 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 









024 

1 

CHATTERJEE A P 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

3 

0 

00 000 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 24 

4. 

CHATTERJEE A P 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









025 

\ 

CHATTERJEE EANKIM 

536 

694 

05 00 

103 

1 

3 

10 001 2 1 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

025 


CHATTERJEE BANKIN 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 10 0 0 0 10 









026 


CHATTERJEE BACHA R 

000 

000 

00 03 

103 

3 

0 

00 452 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

026 


CHATTERJEE BACHA R 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









027 

\ 

CHATTERJEE BHAGA 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

1 

0 

00 000 21100 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

027 

z 

CHATTERJEE BHAGA 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

I 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









028 

1 

CCBERATNA NANDA K 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 ODD 21100 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

026 

2 

COEERATNA NANDA N 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









029 

1 

DAS BHUVAN MOHAN 

000 

000 

12 12 

216 

5 

3 

10 462 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

029 

2 

DAS BHUVAN MOHAN 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 10 0 0 0 









030 

1 

DATTA AKSHAT N 

620 

666 

01 07 

109 

3 

7 

03 452 21100 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

030 

2 

DATTA AnSHAT K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 









031 

1 

DATTA EAHA 

000 

000 

00 04 

ODD 

0 

0 

00 000 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

031 

2 

DATTA EAMA 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

I 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









032 

1 

DATTA HIRA LAL 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

6 

D 

00 coo 00000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

c 

0 

0 

0 
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032 2 OATTA HIRA LAL 00000000000)0000)00 

033 ) DATTA JOGESH C 847 9) 5 08 ) 0 000 ) 6 ) 0 397 )) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

033 2 OATTA JOGESH C 0000)0000)0000)0000 

034 ) OATTA KAL) K 000 000 00 05 000 3 0 00 000 2)00000000000 

034 2 OATTA KAL IK 0000000000000000000 

035 ) OATTA OHESH C 840 907 07 00 )09 5 0 00 452 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 ) 0 0 0 0 

035 2 OATTA OHESH C )0000])000))000l)00 

036 ) OATTA PR I A N 000 000 08 07 109 I 7 0) 00) )) 0 0 0 ) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

036 2 OATTA PRIA N 00000000000000000)0 

037 ) DATTA TRAILACK N 000 000 00 02 000 0 0 00 000 0)000)0000)00 

037 2 OATTA TRAILACK N 00)0000)0000)0000)0 

038 I OEY AHRITA LAL 000 000 08 02 ))4 6 0 00 000 2)0000000 00 00 

038 2 DEY AHRITA LAL 000000)000)0000)000 

039 ) DEY BANI MADHAV 000 000 00 03 ))4 6 0 00 000 2)00000000000 

039 2 DEY BANI HADHAV 0000000)00000100001 

040 ) DEY LAL BIHARI 824 894 0) )) )) 4 6 7 ) 4 4 5 2 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ) 0 0 0 

040 2 DEY LAL BIHAR) 0)00) )000) )000) )000 

04) ) DEY HATI LAL 000 000 08 04 ))4 6 ) )3 452 2200000000000 

04 1 2 OEY HATI LAL 0000000000)01001010 

042 ) OEY NANOA LAL 000 000 00 03 114 6 0 00 000 2200000000000 

042 2 DEY NANDA LAL 000000000010100)010 

045 ) OEY RAJ KISTO 000 000 00 00 )) 4 0 0 00 397 2 ) 10000000000 

043 2 OEY RAJ KISTO 00000000000000 ) 0000 

044 ) DEVI JNANAOA N 000 000 08 06 903 3 7 00 000 I 100000000000 

044 2 DEVI JNANDA N 0000000000)0000)000 

045 ) DEVI MOKSHADA 000 000 00 00 )03 2 0 00 000 2)00000000000 

045 2 DEVI MOKSHADA 00000)000000000)000 

046 ) DHUR GOPAL C 000 000 08 07 )) 4 0 0 00 397 )) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

046 2 DHUR GOPAL C 000000000)0000)0000 

047 ) GANGULI DKARKA N 844 898 ) 2 00 ) 03 5 7 00 4 52 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

047 2 GANGULI OWARKA N 10000100011000)1000 

048 ) GANGULI KISSORI H 848 908 00 00 1 03 2 2 1 0 4 52 2 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

048 2 GANGULI KISSORI M 00000000010000)0000 

049 ) GARGURI HARI DAS 000 000 20 00 000 5 2 ) 0 4 52 2 ) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

049 2 GARGURI HARI DAS 000000000000)000010 

050 ) GHOSE GRISH C) 829 869 08 06 ) 09 2 7 03 00 ) 2 ) 0 0 0 0 0 ) 0 0 0 0 ) 

050 2 GHOSE GRISH C) 00000000000000)0000 

051 ) GHOSE HEMANTA KUH 000 000 I ) )8 309 2 7 00 001 2 ) 00000000000 

05) 2 GHOSE HEMANTA KUM 000010000)0000)0000 

052 ) GHOSE KASI PERSAO 809 873 08 0) )09 ) 7 0) 056 ) ) I 0 0 0 0 I 0 0 0 0 0 

052 2 GHOSE KASI PERSAD 00000000000000)0000 

053 ) GHOSE HAHENDRA N 000 000 00 )) 000 0 0 00 000 0 ) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

053 2 GHOSE HAHENDRA N 0000)00 '0 0)0000)0000 

054 1 GHOSE MAN MOHAN 000 000 20 08 209 5 ) 10 459 2 ) 00000000000 

054 2 GHOSE MAN MOHAN OOOOOOOOOOOOOOl 0000 

055 I GHOSE HATI LAL 000 000 )) 18 509 26 10 1 88 2)00000000000 

055 2 GHOSE HATI LAL 0000)0000)0000)0000 

056 ) GHOSE NAGENDRA N 854 909 )4 09 000 2 ) )0 459 2)00000000000 

056 2 GHOSE NAGENDRA N 000000000)0000)0000 

057 ) GHOSE S C 000 878 08 )4 ) 09 6 7 )4 452 2)00000000000 

057 2 GHOSE SC 0)0000)000000000)00 

058 ) GHOSE SHISHIR K 840 91) )) )) 309 2 6 ) 0 ) 88 2 ) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

058 2 GHOSE SHISHIR K 0000)0000)000010000 

059 I GUPTA GOSSAIN D 000 000 00 00 ) ) 8 ) 0 00 000 2)00000000)00 

059 2 GUPTA GOSSAIN D 0000000000000000010 

060 ) GUPTA 1C 8)2 859 00 00 118 2 7 00 188 2 2 ) 0 0 0 0 I 0 0 0 0 0 

060 2 GUPTA 1C 00000000000000)0000 

06) ) GUPTA R G 000 000 00 00 )) 6 2 0 00 1 88 2 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ) 

06) 2 GUPTA RG 0000)0000)0000)0000 

062 ) KERR BANI H 000 000 00 00 000 6 0 00 000 0)00010000100 

062 2 KERR BANI M 00)00000000000000)0 

063 1 LAHA BISSAHBHAR 000 000 08 00 )) 4 0 0 00 397 0)00000000100 

063 2 LAHA BISSAHBHAR 00000000000000000 I 0 

064 ) MAITRA HERAMVA C 000 000 00 00 403 0 0 00 000 2100000000000 

064 2 MAITRA HERAMVA C 000000000)000010000 

065 ) MAZUMDAR PC 840 000 05 ) 2 )) 8 4 3 1 0 452 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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065 

2 

MA2UM0AR P C 

1 0 

0 0 

0 1 I 

0 0 

0 

1 

1 0 0 0 1 1 0 0 









066 

\ 

VISRA SADHO N 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 01000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

066 

2 

Ml SR A SADHO N 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000 









067 

! 

VITRA KRISHNA K 

652 

936 

13 16 

209 

5 

6 

14 452 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

067 

2 

MI7RA KRISHNA K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









066 

1 

MITRA NASA G0°AL 

840 

694 

06 04 

109 

3 

7 

01 001 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

066 


MITRA NASA GOPAL 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









069 

1 

MITRA PEARY C 

614 

663 

06 05 

109 

2 

7 

01 397 11100 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

069 


MITRA FEARY C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 









070 

1 

MITRA RAJENDRA L 

622 

691 

06 04 

109 

1 

7 

03 001 22000 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

070 

c 

MITRA RAJENDRA L 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 









071 

1 

VUKHERJEE BHUDET 

627 

698 

07 00 

103 

1 

6 

II 452 2 2 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

071 

7 

MUKHERJEE BHUDET 

1 0 

0 0 

0 1 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 I 0 0 0 









072 

1 

MUKHERJEE CHANDRA 

000 

000 

06 01 

103 

I 

0 

00 156 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

072 

c 

MUKHERJEE CHANDRA 

0 1 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 









073 

\ 

MUKHERJEE DHURMA D 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

2 

5 

13 006 01000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

073 

2 

MUKHERJEE DHURMA D 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000 









074 

\ 

MUKHERJEE HARISH C 

624 

661 

OS 00 

103 

2 

7 

03 001 2 I I 0 0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

074 

2 

MUKHERJEE HARISH C 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 I 0 0 0 0 









075 

\ 

MUKHERJEE S C 

639 

694 

06 00 

103 

2 

7 

03 002 22000 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

075 

2 

MUKHERJEE S C 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 4 0 









076 

\ 

FAL KRISTO DAS 

636 

564 

06 06 

017 

1 

7 

03 166 22000 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

I 

0 

I 

076 

Z 

FAL KRISTO DAS 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 I 0 0 1 0 









077 

\ 

ROY RAJ KRISHNA 

649 

694 

01 00 

000 

L. 

6 

16 166 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

077 

2 

ROY RAJ KRISHNA 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

G 

0 

0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 









076 

; 

SASTRI SITA NATH 

647 

692 

07 06 

303 

5 

2 

1 1 452 2 2 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

076 

2 

SASTRI SITA NATH 

1 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 c 

0 

0 

1 0 0 I I 1 0 0 









079 

1 

SEAL KAMINI 

000 

000 

06 06 

1 1 4 

0 

0 

00 000 01000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

079 

2 

SEAL KAMINI 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

1 

0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 









060 

} 

SEAL NIMAI CHARN 

000 

000 

05 09 

1 14 

0 

0 

00 000 01000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

050 

2 

SEAL NIMAI CHARN 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









061 

\ 

SEAL RAM MOHAN 

000 

000 

00 00 

I 14 

0 

0 

00 000 01000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

051 

2 

SEAL RAN MOHAN 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 









052 

! 

SEN KESHUB CHUNDER 

636 

664 

08 1 1 

116 

4 

6 

10 036 12000 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

082 

2 

SEN KESHUB CHUNDER 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

10 0 10 10 0 









063 

1 

SEN KRISHNA BEHARI 

546 

595 

06 06 

116 

4 

2 

10 452 12000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

053 

2 

SEN KRISHNA BEHARI 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

10 0 10 10 0 









064 

1 

SEN NARENDRA NATH 

643 

91 1 

06 08 

116 

4 

4 

10 460 12000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

064 

2 

SEN NARENDRA NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

1 1 0 

0 0 

1 

1 

0 0 0 1 10 0 0 









065 

\ 

SEN S S 

000 

000 

00 00 

1 14 

1 

0 

00 000 22100 

I 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

065 

2 

SEN S S 

0 0 

1 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 1 0 









066 

1 

SEN GUFTA k M 

000 

000 

00 00 

116 

1 

0 

00 166 2 1 0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

066 

2 

SEN GUFTA K M 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 









067 

1 

SHOM JOY GOTIND 

000 

000 

1 1 00 

114 

6 

4 

16 452 21000 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

067 

2 

SHOM JOY GOTIND 

0 1 

0 0 

0 0 1 

0 0 

0 

0 

1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 










066 1 SHOW MAHENOKA N QOO 000 00 00 I 14 0 0 00 000 2100000000000 
065 2 SHOM MAHENDRA N OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOOOI 

069 1 SIKDAR RAOHA NATH 613 670 06 00 000 2 6 01 001 2IOIOOOOIOOOO 
069 2 SIKOAR RADHA NATH OOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOlO 

090 I SINGH KALI F 640 670 06 06 309 2 7 01 036 I2T00001001QI 

090 2 SINGH KALI F OOIOOOOOOOOOOOIOOIO 

091 1 SINGH SAM SUNDER 000 000 00 00 000 1 0 00 000 01 lOOOOIQOOOO 

091 2 SINGH SAM SUNDER 00000000000000 1 0000 

092 1 SINGH UFENDRA N 000 000 00 00 509 2 0 00 036 I 100000000000 

092 2 SINGH UFENDRA N 0000000001000010000 

093 1 SIRKAR AKSHAY C 646 917 05 00 109 1 3 10 462 1200000000000 

093 2 SIRKAR AKSHAY C 0000010000100001000 

094 I SIRKAR BHUTAN 000 000 06 06 109 2 5 13 006 2100000000000 

094 2 SIRKAR BHUTAN 0000100101001010010 

095 1 SIRKAR MAHENDRA L 633 904 06 09 012 2 5 13 006 2100000000000 

095 2 SIRKAR MAHENDRA L 0001000010000100001 

096 1 SIRKAR PEARY C 623 875 06 06 109 1 7 01 452 2200000010100 

096 2 SIRKAR FEARY C lOIOOlOOOOOOOOOlOlO 

097 1 SUKUL K S 000 000 20 00 000 5 0 00 000 2100000000000 

097 2 SUKUL KS 0000000001000010000 

098 1 TAGORE DEBENDRA N 617 905 06 06 903 3 7 01 397 I20010010I001 
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0?8 : rAo, oriSENDRA N 0100001000010010100 

099 ' rAG>’RE OWIJENDRA 640 000 08 06 903 3 7 Ol 0J6 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

099 : TAOoRE DWIJENDRA 0000010000100001000 

>00 1 TJRkOVAGISH GURI S 000 000 00 00 000 0 0 00 188 2 2 1 0000 1 00000 

no 2 TURKOVAGlSH GURI SOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 1 0000 

101 1 VARMA ram das 000 000 00 00 000 0 0 00 000 2100000000000 

>01 2 VARMA RAM DAS OOOOOOOOOlOOOOlOOOO 

102 1 VEDANTOVAGISH A C 000 000 00 00 000 3OOO0OO2IOOOOOOOIOOO 

102 2 VEDAUTOVAGI SH AC 0000000000000000100 

103 1 /lOYABHUSAN OH 8 1 9 886 00 00 1 03 1 6 1 1 4 5 2 2 2 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 

103 2 VIDYABHUSAN ON OOOOIOOOOIOOOOIOOOO 

104 1 VlOYABHUSAN J II 64 5 904 00 00 1 0 3 2 6 I 1 00 1 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 


104 2 VlOYABHUSAN J U OOOOOOOOOlOOOOlOOOO 


105 1 VlOYASAGAR ISVAR C 820 891 1 5 04 1 03 2 6 1 1 4 52 2 1 10000100001 
105 2 VlOYASAGAR ISVAR COOOOOOOOOOOOOO 1 0000 
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APPENDIX F 

\^OLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 


6.1 Vari.iblc List 


Name of Variable 


Card Number Column Numbers 


C-ase Identification 1 

Card Number 1 

Name of Association 1 

T\*pc of Association 1 

Form of Control 1 

Associations 1S57 1 

•Associations 1S64 1 

Associations IS 71 1 

Associations 1S7S 1 

Associations 1SS5 1 

6.2 Code 

Variable Number 

T'j-pe of Assoeiation 0 

2 


4 

5 

6 
7 
S 

Form of Control 0 

1 

2 

All ^^ariables Relating to Year 0 

in %vbieh Association Operated 1 


1-3 

5 

7-50 

51 

53 

55 

57 

59 

61 

63 


Name of ^'alue 

Do not know 

Social Reforming 

Religious 

Literar^'-Gultural 

Technical-Scientific 

Professional 

Charitable 

Social-Club 

Do not know 
Run by Bhadralolt 
Mixed 

Not Operating 
Operating 
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6.3 DATA SET 


001 1 ADI BRAHMO SAHAJ 

002 1 AGRICULTURAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

003 1 ALBERT HALL 

004 1 ASIATIC SOCIETY 

005 I ASSOCIATION PROMOTION OF SOCIAL IMPROVEMENT 

006 I ATTORNEYS ASSOCIATION 

007 1 BANGAVASA 0 SAHITYA SAHAJ 

008 1 BEHALA SOCIETY 

009 1 BENGAL BRANCH BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

010 1 BENGAL FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND 
on I BENGAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY 

012 1 BENGAL SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

013 1 BENGAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 

014 1 BETHUNE SOCIETY 

015 1 BHARAT BHARSA HARISHUDAN SAHAJ 
068 I BRAHMO SAHAJ 

016 1 BRAHMO SAHAJ OF INDIA 

017 1 BRITISH INDIAN SOCIETY 

018 I CALCUTTA AUXILARY BIBLE SOCIETY 

019 1 CALCUTTA CHRISTIAN TRACT SOCIETY 

020 I CALCUTTA HOMEOPATHIC ASSOCIATION 

021 1 CALCUTTA IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 

022 1 CALCUTTA LITERARY SOCIETY 

023 I CALCUTTA READING LITERARY INSTITUTE 

024 I CALCUTTA PUBLIC LIBRARY 

025 1 CALCUTTA SCHOOL BOOK SOCIETY 

026 1 CALCUTTA SOCIETY FOR PREVENTION CRUELTY ANI 

027 I CANNING INSTITUTE 

028 1 CHRISTIAN VERNACULAR SOCIETY 

029 1 OALHOUSIE INSTITUTE 

030 1 DISTRICT CHARITABLE SOCIETY 
051 1 ECONOMIC MUSEUM 

067 I FAMILY LITERARY SOCIETY 

032 1 FREE MISSION CHURCH SCOTLAND 

033 1 FRIENDS IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION 

034 1 HARE ASSOCIATION 

035 1 HINDU LITERARY SOCIETY 
065 1 IMPERIAL MUSEUM 

036 1 INDIAN ANTIQUARIAN ASSOCIATION 

037 1 INDIAN ASSOCIATION CULTIVATION OF SCIENCE 

038 1 INDIAN DISESTABLISHMENT SOCIETY 

039 I INDIAN CLUB 

040 1 INDIAN MUSEUM 

041 1 INDIAN REFORM ASSOCIATION 

042 1 INDIAN SOCIETY FOR ACQUISITION KN0KLED6E 

043 1 KALIKATA HARVARITI PRADAYINI SABHA 

044 1 MISSION OF THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY 

045 1 NATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCIATION 

046 1 NATIVE HOSPITAL 

047 1 NATIVE PASTORATE FUND 

048 1 PRESBYTERY OF FREE CHURCH SCOTLAND 

049 1 PUBLIC HEALTH SOCIETY 

050 1 RELIEF FUND 

051 1 ROYAL SOCIETY INDIA 

052 1 SADHARAN BRAHMO SAHAJ 

053 1 SADHARAN I SABHA 

066 1 SANATANA DHARHA RAKSHINI SABHA 

054 1 SHAH BAZAR READING CLUB 

055 1 SOCIETY PROPAGATION CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 

056 1 SOCIETY PROPAGATION GOSPEL 

057 1 SOCIETY PROMOTION INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

058 1 SOCIETY FOR SUPPRESSION PUBLIC OBSCENITY 

059 1 UNION CLUB 


3 

5 

4 
4 
2 

6 

4 
2 
6 

3 

5 

4 

2 I 
4 2 

3 1 


1 

2 

2 

2 

I I 


0 0 
I I 


0 0 
1 1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


3 

3 

2 

3 

3 
7 
2 

4 
4 
4 
4 

H2 

4 

4 

4 

7 

5 
4 

3 
2 

4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
3 

8 
5 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
7 
5 

3 
7 

7 

4 
3 
2 

3 

4 
3 
3 

5 
2 

8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I I 
0 0 
0 0 
I I 1 
0 0 0 
I I 0 
0 1 
1 0 


1 1 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 1 I 

1 1 I 
I 1 
0 1 
0 0 


0 
0 
0 

0 I I 

1 I I 
0 0 
1 1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
I 
0 
0 
0 


1 1 


1 1 1 


1 I I 

2 0 0 
2 0 1 


I I 
I I 
I I 
1 1 
0 0 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I I 
I 0 
1 I 
I I 
I I 

0 I 
0 0 

1 1 
0 0 
1 I 
1 I 
0 1 
1 I 
0 1 
1 1 
1 1 
I I 
I I 
1 1 
1 1 
1 I 
1 I 
1 1 
1 I 
1 0 

0 I 

1 I 
1 1 
I I 
0 1 
0 1 
1 1 
0 1 
1 I 
1 1 
0 0 
0 1 
1 1 
0 1 
1 I 
0 0 
1 0 
0 1 
0 0 
I I 
0 1 
0 1 
1 I 
0 0 
0 1 
1 1 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
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APPENDIX G 

VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONAL ORGANISERS 


7.1 Variable List 


Name of Variable 

Card Number 

Column Numbers 

Case Identification 

1 

1-3 

Card Number 

1 

5 

Name 

1 

7-25 

Year of Birth 

1 

26-28 

Year of Death 

1 

30-32 

Place of Birth 

1 

34-35 

Residence in Calcutta 

1 

37-38 

Caste 

1 

40-42 

Religion 

1 

44 

Level of Education 

1 

46 

School/Collegc at which 
Educated 

1 

48-49 

Primary Occupation 

1 

51-53 

Class 

1 

55 

Position in Voluntary 
Association 1857 

1 

57 

Position in Social Reforming 
Association 1857 

1 

59 

Position in Religious 

Association 1857 

1 

61 

Position in Literary -Cultural 
Association 1857 

1 

63 

Position in Technical-Scientific 
Association 1857 

1 

65 

Position in Professional 
Association 1857 

1 

67 

Position in Cheiritable 
Association 1857 

1 

69 

Position in Social Club 1857 

1 

71 

Position in Voluntary 
Association 1864 

1 

73 

Position in Social Reforming 
Association 1864 

1 

75 

Position in Religious 

Association 1864 

1 

77 

Position in Literary -Cultural 
Association 1864 

1 

79 
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Name of Variable 

Card Number 

Column Numbers 

Position in Technical-Scientific 
Association 1864 

2 

26 

Position in Professional 
Association 1864 

2 

28 

Position in Charitable 

Association 1864 

2 

30 

Position in Social Club 1864 

2 

32 

Position in Voluntary 

Association 1871 

2 

34 

Position in Social Reforming 
Association 1871 

2 

36 

Position in Religious 

Association 1871 

2 

38 

Position in Literary -Cultural 
Association 1871 

2 

40 

Position in Technical - 
Scientific Association 1871 

2 

42 

Position in Professional 
Association 1871 

2 

44 

Position in Charitable 

Association 1871 

2 

46 

Position in Social Club 

2 

48 

Position in Voluntary 

Association 1878 

2 

50 

Position in Social Reforming 
Association 1878 

2 

52 

Position in Religious Association 
1878 

2 

54 

Position in Literary-Cultural 
Association 1878 

2 

56 

Position in Technical - 
Scientific Association 1878 

2 

58 

Position in Professional 
Association 1878 

2 

60 

Position in Charitable 

Association 1878 

2 

62 

Position in Social Club 1878 

2 

64 

Position in Voluntary 

Association 1885 

2 

66 

Position in Social Reforming 
Association 1885 

2 

68 

Position in Religious 

Association 1885 

2 

70 

Position in Literary-Cultural 
Association 1885 

2 

72 
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Name of Variable Card Number Column Numbers 


Position in Technical - 


Scientific Association 1885 

2 

74 

Position in Professional 

Association 1885 

2 

76 

Position in Charitable Association 

1885 

2 

78 

Position in Social Club 1885 

2 

80 

Code 

Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Place of Birth 

00 

Do not know 


01 

Burdwan 


05 

Hooghly 


06 

Howrah 


07 

Twenty-Four Parganas 


08 

Calcutta 


09 

Nadia 


15 

Midnapore 


18 

Bogra 


20 

Dacca 


21 

Mymensingh 


27 

SyUiet 

Place of Residence 

1-18 

Corresponds witli 

in Calcutta 


Wards 1-18 in which 
Calcutta was divided 
in 1876 

Caste 

000 

Do now know 


007 

Kaibarta 


012 

Sadgopa 


016 

Tantavanik 


017 

TUi 


018 

Khettri 


103 

Radhi Brahman 


109 

Daksina Radhi Kay astha 


114 

Saptagram Suveimavanik 


118 

Radhi Baidya 


209 

Bangaja Kayastha 


218 

Bangaja Baidya 


303 

Daksina Vaidika 



Brahman 


309 

Uttara Radhi Kayastha 


403 

Barendra Brahmein 



Name 'Of A^ariablc 

Number 

Name of Value 

Caste 

SOS 

Vfait-hils Brahman 


SOS 

Kashmiri Brahman 


90S 

Pirah’ Brahman 

Rc)i^on 

0 

r>o not hnOM- 

1 

Orthodox 



Linorthodox 


S 

Adi Brahmo 


4 

Brahmo Bamaj of 
India 


S 

Badhaxan Brahmo 


6 

Christian 

Level of Education 

0 

Do not knOM- 


1 

Studied ON^crscas 



hf.A. 


s 

B.L. 


4 

B.A. 


5 

Other Degrees 


6 

Studied Tertian- Lc 


w 

/ 

Secondan- Level 

5chooI/OoUcge at ^vhich 

00 

Do not kno^^• 

Studied 

01 

Hindu College 


02 

PriN-atc Tutor 


OS 

Oriental Seminan- 


10 

Presidency College 


11 

Sanskrit College 


-< 

A «. 

Do\"eton College 


IS 

Medical College 


14 

General Assembh- 
Institute 


15 

Hooghly CoDege 


16 

Free Church InstituJ 


19 

Dacca College 


21 

Hindu Metropoh'tan 
College 


«> 

Union School 

Primarv- Oocupafion 

000 

Do not knov 


001 

Government Sen-ant 


002 

Private Administrate 


OOS 

hlcdical Doctor 


0S6 

Landholder 


1 66 

Editor 


spr 

Merchant or Banian 
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Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Primary Occupation 

452 

Teacher or Lecturer 


459 

Barrister 


460 

Attorney 


462 

Pleader 

Class 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Rentier Aristocrat 


2 

Middle-class 

All Variables Relating to 

0 

No 

Type and Period in which 
Leadership Position Held 

1 

Yes 
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7.3 DATA SET 


001 1 ADHYA BIHARI LAL 000 000 08 05 

001 2 ADHYA BIHARI LAL 0000000 

002 1 ADHYA GOVIND CHAND 000 000 08 00 

002 2 ADHYA GOVIND CHAND 0000000 

003 1 ADHYA NAV I N CHAND 000 000 08 07 

003 2 ADHYA NAV IN CHAND 0000000 

004 1 BANERJEE ANNODA P 000 000 05 12 

004 2 BANERJEE ANNODA P 0000000 

005 I BANERJEE BHAIRA C 842 000 08 05 

005 2 BANERJEE BHAIRA C 0000000 

006 1 BANERJEE BHUVAN C 000 000 00 00 

006 2 BANERJEE BHUVAN C 0000000 

007 1 BANERJEE CHANDRA N 000 000 00 06 

007 2 BANERJEE CHANDRA NOOOOOOO 

008 I BANERJEE DWARKA N 000 000 00 00 

008 2 BANERJEE DWARKA N 0000000 

009 1 BANERJEE GOPAL C 852 902 00 00 

009 2 BANERJEE GOPAL C 0000000 

010 1 BANERJEE GURU DAS 844 918 00 12 
010 2 BANERJEE GURU DAS 0000000 
on 1 BANERJEE KALI CHARN847 909 05 17 
on 2 BANERJEE KALI CHARNO 000100 
012 1 BANERJEE KEDAR NATHOOO 000 00 01 

012 2 BANERJEE KEDAR NATHO 000000 

013 1 BANERJEE KESHAV LALOOO 000 00 00 

013 2 BANERJEE KESHAV LALO 000000 

014 1 BANERJEE KRISHNA M 813 885 08 17 

014 2 BANERJEE KRISHNA M 0 0 I 0 1 0 1 

015 1 BANERJEE KUNJO LAL 000 000 00 00 

015 2 BANERJEE KUNJO LAL 0000000 

016 1 BANERJEE MAHESH C 000 000 00 03 

016 2 BANERJEE MAHESH C 0010100 

017 1 BANERJEE NIL K 000 000 00 00 

017 2 BANERJEE NIL K 0010100 

018 1 BANERJEE PANCHANAN 000 000 00 00 

018 2 BANERJEE PANCHANAN 0000000 

019 1 BANERJEE RAOHA K 000 000 00 00 

019 2 BANERJEE RAOHA K 0000000 

020 1 BANERJEE RA JBALLABHOOO 000 00 00 

020 2 BANERJEE RAJBALLABHO 0001 10 

021 1 BANERJEE RAH LAL 000 000 00 01 

021 2 BANERJEE RAM LAL 0000100 

022 1 BANERJEE SASIPADA 840 923 07 08 

022 2 BANERJEE SASIPADA 0000000 

023 1 BANERJEE SHIV C 000 000 00 06 

023 2 BANERJEE SHIV C 0000101 

024 1 BANERJEE SURENDRA N848 925 08 14 

024 2 BANERJEE SURENDRA NO 0 0 0 0 0 0 

025 1 BANERJEE TAR I N I C 000 000 05 1 1 

025 2 BANERJEE TAR I N I C 0000000 

026 1 BARDHAN MAHARAJA 000 879 01 00 

026 2 BARDKAN MAHARAJA 0010000 

027 I BETTIAH MAHARAJA 000 000 00 00 

027 2 BETTIAH MAHARAJA 0000000 

028 I BHATTACHAR JYA J D 000 000 00 00 

028 2 BHATTACHARJYA JO 0000101 

029 1 BHATTACHARJYA J I 000 000 00 00 

029 2 BHATTACHARJYA J I 0000101 

030 I BHATTACHARJYA K K 000 000 00 12 

030 2 BHATTACHARJYA KK 0000000 

031 1 BHATTACHARJYA R K 000 000 00 00 

031 2 BHATTACHARJYA RK 0000000 

032 1 BHATTACHARJYA R S 000 000 00 00 


114 1 7 00 000 2000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
114 1 7 03 000 2000000000000 
00000000000001 001 0000 
114 1 7 00 000 2000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
103 0 3 00 462 2000000000000 
000000000000010000100 
103 3 3 10 462 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
000000001000010100100 
103 0 6 01 452 2 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

000000000000000000000 
1036000 452 2000000000000 
000001010000010100000 
103 0 6 01 000 2000000000000 
000001001000000000000 
103 0 3 10 452 2000000000000 
00000000000001 0010000 
103 1 3 10 462 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

00000000000001 0000001 
103 6 2 14 462 2000000000000 
10000101 100001 1 1 10000 
105 1 3 10 462 2000000000000 
000000000000010100010 
103 2 0 00 000 0000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
103 6 7 01 452 2101000101011 
10010101 100001 1 1 10001 
103 0 0 00 001 1000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
103 2014 452 2100000101000 
000101000001010000010 
103 1 0 00 036 1 100000101000 
0001 00000000000000000 
103 20 00 000 0000000000000 
000001 10000001 1000000 
103 50 00 000 0000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
103 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
ooooooooooooooooooooo 
103 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
1 00000000000000000000 
103 5 7 00 452 2000000000000 
0000010100001 101 lOOOO 
103 6714 452 2000000000000 
000001010000010100000 
103 2 1 12 452 2000000000000 

00000000000001 1010010 
103 1 7 00 036 1000000000000 

0000010IOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

018 1 7 02 036 lOOOOOOOOlOOO 

00000100100001 1010000 
000 1 0 00 036 1 000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
203 6 0 00 452 2000000000000 
00000 1 01 000001 01 00000 
203 6 0 00 452 2000000000000 

OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

203 2 3 10 452 2000000000000 
000001001000000000000 
203 5 0 00 000 2000000000000 
0000000000000 1 0 I 00000 
203 1 0 00 000 ooooooooooooo 
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032 2 BHATTACHARJYA RS OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

033 I BHATTACHARJYA S N 000 000 00 02 203 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 

033 2 BHATTACHARJYA SN OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOIOOOO 

034 1 BISWAS ASHUTOSH 000 000 00 00 007 6 2 10 462 2000000000000 

034 2 BISWAS ASHUTOSH 000000000000000000001 1000000 

035 1 BISWAS KASI NATH 000 000 08 02 007 I 0 00 036 1 000000000000 

035 2 BISWAS KASI NATH 000000000000 I 0 I 0000000000000 

036 I BISWAS KEOAR NATH 000 000 08 00 007 1 0 00 036 I 000000000000 

036 2 BISWAS KEOAR HATH 0000000000001010000000000010 

037 1 BISWAS PRASANHA K 000 000 00 00 007 3 0 00 000 2000000000000 

037 2 BISWAS PRASANNA K OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

038 I BISWAS RADHA RAMAN 000 000 00 00 007 1 0 00 036 I 000000000000 

038 2 BISWAS RADHA RAMAN 0000000000001001000000000000 

039 1 BONERJEE WOMESH C 844 906 08 09 103 2 1 1 0 4 59 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

039 2 BONERJEE WOMESH C 0000000000001 lOIOOOOIIOIOOOI 

040 1 BOSE A C 000 000 00 04 109 0 6 01 452 2000000000000 

040 2 BOSE AC OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOIOOOO 

041 1 BOSE AMRITA LAL 000 000 00 00 109 4 0 00 000 2000000000000 

041 2 BOSE AMRITA LAL 0000000000001 lOOOOOOlOIOOOOO 

042 I BOSE ANANDA MOHAN 847 904 21 12 209 51 10 4 59 2000000000000 

042 2 BOSE ANANDA MOHAN 000000000000000000001 I I lOOOl 

043 I BOSE BHAGAVAN C 829 892 20 00 209 56 19 00 1 2000000000000 

043 2 BOSE BHAGAVAN C OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

044 1 BOSE BASANTA KUMAR 000 000 00 12 109 2 3 10 462 2000000000000 

044 2 BOSE BASANTA KUMAR OOOOOOOOOOOOIOOIOOOOOOOOOOOO 

045 1 BOSE BIPIN BIHARI 000 000 00 00 109 0 0 00 036 1 lOOlOOOOIOOI 

045 2 BOSE BIPIN BIHARI OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

046 I BOSE B M 000 000 00 00 109 6 0 00 452 2000000000000 

046 2 BOSE BM 0000000000001010000010100000 

047 1 BOSE BRAJA KISSEN 000 000 20 00 209 5 6 19 001 2000000000000 

047 2 BOSE BRAJA KISSEN OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

048 1 BOSE BRAJA NATH 000 000 00 00 1 09 2 0 00 000 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

048 2 BOSE BRAJA NATH 000000000000 I 00 1 000000000000 

049 1 BOSE CHANDRA NATH 844 9 1 0 05 04 109 1 2 1 0 462 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

049 2 BOSE CHANDRA NATH 000000000000100I0000100IOOOO 

050 I BOSE CHANDRA S 000 000 00 06 109 3 0 00 000 2000000000000 

050 2 BOSE CHANDRA S OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

051 1 BOSE DHURMA DAS 000 000 00 04 1 09 2 5 1 3 008 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

051 2 BOSE DHURMA DAS 0000000000001001000010010000 

052 1 BOSE ESHAN CHANDRA 000 868 08 01 109 I 7 01 397 1 1 00000101000 

052 2 BOSE ESHAN CHANDRA 0010100000100000000000000000 

053 1 BOSE FARINDRA H 000 000 21 16 209 5 4 10 000 2000000000000 

053 2 BOSE FARINDRA M OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

054 1 BOSE HARI BALLABH 000 000 00 00 109 0 3 00 462 2000000000000 

054 2 BOSE HARI BALLABH 0000100100000000000000000000 

055 2 BOSE HARI CHANDRA 000 000 08 01 109 1 0 00 397 1000000000000 

055 2 BOSE HARI CHANDRA 0000000000001001000010010000 

056 I BOSE HARI NATH 000 000 00 03 209 5 0 00 000 2000000000000 

056 2 BOSE HARI NATH OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

057 1 BOSE HEM NATH 000 000 08 00 109 0 0 00 000 2000000000000 

057 2 BOSE HEM NATH OOOOIOOIOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

058 2 BOSE J B 000 000 20 09 109 2513 008 2000000000000 

058 2 BOSE JB 0000100001000000000000000000 

059 1 BOSE KAILAS CHANDRA827 000 08 08 1 09 1 7 0 1 00 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 

059 2 BOSE KAILAS CHANDRAO OOOIOOI00001001000000000000 

060 1 BOSE KHETTRA MOHAN 000 909 00 04 109 2 3 10 462 2000000000000 

060 2 BOSE KHETTRA MOHAN OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOOIOOO 

061 I BOSE LALIT KUMAR 000 917 00 00 000 2 2 10 462 2000000000000 

061 2 BOSE LALIT KUMAR OOOOOOOOOOOOIOOIOOOOOOOOOOOO 

062 I BOSE LOKE NATH 000 000 00 00 109 0 0 00 000 0100000101000 

062 2 BOSE LOKE NATH 001 01 000001 00000000000000000 

063 1 BOSE MOHINI MOHAN 000 000 21 00 209 5 1 13 008 2000000000000 

063 2 BOSE MOHINI MOHAN OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

064 1 BOSE MAHENDRA N 036 000 00 00 109 4 6 01 462 1000000000000 

064 2 BOSE MAHENDRA N 000010100000IOIOOOOOII100000 

065 1 BOSE NAVIN CHANDRA 000 000 08 II 109 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
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CGGOCGJOGOOOGGCCCCC 
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G G 0 G G I G I G G G I C I 1 G G C C 
G G GG GCC 2 0 C G G G C G G G 0 C G 
CQGGOGOOCGGIGOCTOCC 
53 ICGOl 2CGGGCG00GC0G 
G C G G C G C G G C 0 i 0 I G 0 C G C 

3 C CC CCG 2 G G G C 0 G G C G C C C 
GCCCCCGGCCOCCOCGCCC 
G 2 :0 452 20CCGCCCGCCCC 
C C G C G G G G G 0 C 0 G G C G G C C 
5 3 IC 452 I OGGCOCCCCCCC 
CGCIOOIGGCCIGGIGCCC 
t G OG C35 I GGCOCGCCCCCG 
CCGIGICGOGGCGCGCCCC 
t 7 Cl GGl • C C G G C C C C ! I : C 
GGCIGCICGCCIGCiCCCC 
! 4 GG G3£ I 0 G G C C G C C I G G ! 

G G G G C C G C 0 C C C C C C C C C : 
;CGCC3£ICGCG0GGCCCCC 
CCCCGCCCGGCCOCCCCCC 
5 G C: GGC 2 G C G C C G C C G C 0 C 
C C C C G C C G C C C I C t C G C C C 
C C CC GCC 2 0 C C G C G C G C G C C 
GCCGCCCCCCC! ICCCGCC 
: G CC GCC 2 C C C C C C C C C 0 C C 
CCCCCCCCGCCCCCCCCCC 
C C CC CCC 2 C C C G C C C C C C C C 
GCCOOCCCOCCGCCCCCCC 
6: :3GGS2CCCGCGCCCCCC 
!CC;CCtC!CGCCCCCCCC 

23ICCCI ICCOGCCCCCCCC 
GGCGCCGCCGCCCGCCCC. 
C G CC CCC ICCCCCCCCCCCC 

CCCGGCCCCCCtlCCCCCC 

ccc:ccc»cccccccccccc 

cccccccccccccccccc. 

S2:C442CCCCCCCCCCCC. 

CCCCCCCCCCC’C!CCCC. 

t G CC CCC ! C C C C C 0 C c c c c 
cccccccccccccccccc- 
C c CC CCC ; c c c c c c c c c c c c 
CCCCCCCCCCC!CC^CCC. 


CCCCCCC ICCCCCCCCCCC 
CCCCCC GCCGCCCCCCC 
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096 2 CHATTERJEE VI SHAH 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
099 t CHATTERJEE CHAHD K 000 000 08 06 

099 2 CHATTERJEE CHAHD K 0 0 0 0 I 0 0 

100 I CHATTERJEE CHAHD M 815 885 08 01 

101 2 CHATTERJEE CHAHD H 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 

101 I CHATTERJEE KHETTRA 000 000 08 04 

101 2 CHATTERJEE KmEITRA 0001 100 

102 1 CHATTERJEE >IAIil M 815 875 00 00 

102 2 CHATTERJEE HAR I ,’•> 0 0 0 0 10 0 

103 I CHATTERJEE JAOu H 000 000 09 01 

103 2 CHATTERJEE JADU H 0000000 

104 1 CHATTERJEE K C 000 000 00 07 

104 2 CHATTERJEE KC 0000000 

105 I CHATTERJEE KALI 0 000 000 00 00 

105 2 CHATTERJEE KALI D 0000000 

106 I CHATTERJEE HAHESH 000 000 00 02 

106 2 CHATTERJEE MAHESH 0 0 0 0 I 10 

107 1 CHATTERJEE MAHEHDRAOOO 000 00 02 

107 2 CHATTERJEE MAHEHDRAO 000000 

108 I CHATTERJEE MOHIHI OOQ 000 00 00 

108 2 CHATTERJEE MOHIHI 0000000 

109 1 CHATTERJEE N C 000 000 00 09 

109 2 CHATTERJEE HC 0000000 

no 1 CHATTERJEE H H 643 913 05 00 

no 2 CHATTERJEE HH 0000000 

111 1 CHATTERJEE NIL MAD 000 000 00 00 

111 2 CHATTERJEE NIL MAO 0000100 

112 1 CHATTERJEE NIL MAN 000 000 00 00 

112 2 CHATTERJEE NIL MAN 0000000 

113 1 CHATTERJEE OBHA I C 000 000 00 00 

113 2 CHATTERJEE OBHAI C 0 0 0 0 I 0 0 

114 1 CHATTERJEE OMESH C 000 000 00 00 

114 2 CHATTERJEE OMESH COOOOOOO 

115 1 CHATTERJEE P K 000 000 00 06 

115 2 CHATTERJEE P K 0000101 

116 I CHATTERJEE RAJ K 000 000 00 00 

116 2 CHATTERJEE RAJK 0000000 
1171 CHATTERJEE RAM M 000 000 00 00 

117 2 CHATTERJEE RAH M 0000000 

118 1 CHATTERJEE SRI N 000 000 00 04 
116 2 CHATTERJEE SRIN 0000000 

119 1 CHATTERJEE SURJYA 000 000 00 11 

119 2 CHATTERJEE SURJYA 0000000 

120 I CHATTERJEE T P 000 000 00 02 

120 2 CHATTERJEE TP 0000000 

121 1 CHATTERJEE U C 000 000 00 09 

121 2 CHATTERJEE UC 0000000 

122 1 CHATTERJEE U T 000 QQO 00 00 

122 2 CHATTERJEE UT 0000000 

123 1 CHATTERJEE V C 000 000 00 00 

123 2 CHATTERJEE VC 0000000 

124 1 CHAUDHURI H C 000 000 00 03 

124 2 CHAUDHURI HC 0000000 

125 1 CHAUDHURI D M 844 000 00 00 

125 2 CHAUDHURI DM 0000000 

126 1 CHAUDHURI T K 000 000 00 00 

126 2 CHAUDHURI TK 0000000 

127 1 CHURAMANI H H 000 000 09 00 

127 2 CHURAMANI HM 0000000 

128 1 OARVANGA MAHARAJA 000 898 16 00 

128 2 OARVANGA MAHARAJA 0000000 

129 1 DAS BHUVAN MOHAN 000 000 20 12 

129 2 DAS BHUVAN MOHAN 0000000 

130 1 DAS OURGA MOHAN 841 897 20 17 

130 2 DAS OURGA MOHAN 0000000 

131 1 DAS GRISH CHANDRA 000 000 08 03 


OOOOOIOIOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
103 1 0 00 597 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000101000001000000000 
103 31 01 001 1000000000000 
00010I000001000000000 
103 0 3 00 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 001 
10011 IQQIOOIOOOOOOOOO 
103 1 7 01 001 2 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
100001001000010010000 
103 0 3 10 462 200000000000 
000001 10000001 1000000 
105 60 00 452 2000000000000 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
105 1 7 01 002 2000000001 100 
000000000000000000000 
103 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000000000000 
105 50 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
103 3 5 10 460 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000000000000010100000 
103 6 0 00 000 2000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
103 55 to 462 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
103 30 00 452 2000000000000 
IOO0OI00I000O1001O0O0 
103 3 0 00 000 200000000IOIO 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
103 00 00 000 0000000000000 
100000000000000000000 
103 60 00 452 2000000000000 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
103 60 00 000 2000000000000 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
103 00 00 000 2000000000000 
000001 10000001 1000000 
103 30 00 452 2000000000000 
0000000000000 I 0 I 00000 
103 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000001 lOOOOOOl 1000000 
103 50 00 000 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
103 64 14 452 2000000000000 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
103 60 00 452 2000000000000 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
103 60 00 452 2000000000000 
0000000000000 1 0 I 00000 
103 50 00 000 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
000 07 01 002 2000000001 100 
000000000000000000000 
11841 10 459 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
000 5 2 10 462 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
105 1 0 00 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
000 1 7 00 036 1000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOIOOOO 
218 53 10 460 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
218 53 10 460 2000000000000 
00000100100001 1 1 10000 
007 I 0 00 036 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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131 2 DAS GRISH CHANDRA 0000000 

132 1 DAS HARI SANKAR 000 000 00 00 

132 2 DAS HARI SANKAR 0000100 

133 1 DAS KALI KUMAR 000 000 08 00 

133 2 DAS KALI KUMAR 0000100 

134 1 DAS KALI MOHAN 000 000 20 12 

134 2 DAS KALI MOHAN 0000000 

135 1 DAS KANAY LAL 000 000 00 00 

135 2 DAS KANAY LAL 0000000 

136 I DAS KEDAR NATH 000 000 00 01 

136 2 DAS KEDAR NATH 0000000 

137 1 DAS KALI SANKAR 037 000 00 00 

137 2 DAS KALI SANKAR 0000000 

138 I DAS MAN RAMAN 000 000 00 00 

138 2 DAS MAN RAMAN 0000000 

1 39 1 DAS M S 000 000 00 02 

139 2 DAS MS 0000000 

140 I DAS NAVADIP CHANO 000 000 00 00 

140 2 DAS NAVADIP CHAND 0000000 

141 1 DAS RADAVALLABH 000 000 08 00 

141 2 DAS RADAVALLABH 0000000 

142 1 DAS SITA NATH 000 000 08 13 

142 2 DAS SITA NATH 0000000 

143 1 DATTA AKSHAY KUMAR 820 886 01 05 

143 2 DATTA AKSHAY KUMAR 0000000 

144 1 DATTA B I DOO NATH 000 000 00 00 

144 2 DATTA B I DDO NATH 0000000 

145 1 DATTA BALA 1 CHAND 000 000 08 00 

1 45 2 DATTA BALA I CHAND 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 

146 1 DATTA DWARKA NATH 000 000 08 06 

146 2 DATTA DWARKA NATH 0000000 

147 I DATTA GOV I ND CHAND 000 000 08 06 

147 2 DATTA GOVIND CHANO 0000000 

148 1 DATTA HARI CHANDRA 000 000 08 02 

148 2 DATTA HARI CHANDR 0000000 

149 I DATTA JOGESH CHANO 847 915 08 11 

149 2 DATTA JOGESH CHAND 0000100 

150 1 DATTA KALI KRISHNA 000 000 08 00 

150 2 DATTA KALI KRISHNA 0000000 

151 1 DATTA KALI KR I STO 000 COO 08 00 

151 2 DATTA KALI KRISTO 0000101 

152 1 DATTA KALI NATH 000 000 00 00 

152 2 ATTA KALI NATH 0000000 

153 1 DATTA KALI PRASAN 000 000 00 03 

153 2 DATTA KALI PRASAN 0000000 

154 1 DATTA KRISTO LAL 000 000 00 00 

154 2 DATTA KRISTO LAL 0000100 

155 1 DATTA MAHENDRA N 000 000 00 09 

155 2 DATTA MAHENDRA N 0000000 

156 1 DATTA MAN I LAL 000 000 00 00 

1 56 2 DATTA MAN I LAL 0 0 0 0 10 0 

157 1 DATTA OMESH CHAND 833 000 08 06 

157 2 DATTA OMESH CHAND 0000000 

158 1 DATTA OMESH CHANDRA840 907 07 00 

158 2 OATTA OMESH CHANDRAO 000000 

159 1 DATTA PRAN NATH 840 888 08 07 

1 59 2 DATTA PRAN NATH 0000000 

160 1 DATTA RAJENORA 818 889 08 II 

160 2 DATTA RAJENDRA 0010100 

161 1 DATTA SURESH CHAND 000 864 08 06 

161 2 DATTA SURESH CHAND 0000000 

162 1 DATTA SITA NATH 856 000 02 07 

162 2 DATTA SITA NATH 0000000 

163 1 OATTA SRI NATH 000 000 08 08 

163 2 DATTA SRI NATH 0000000 

164 1 DATTA TARAK NATH 000 000 00 02 


000001011000010010010 
007 0 7 01 452 2000000000000 
100001001000000000000 
007 1 0 00 036 1000000001001 
100000000000000000000 
218 23 10 462 2000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
000 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
000001100000011000000 
000 0 5 13 008 0000000000000 
000001 10000001 1000000 
209 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
000 6 0 00 000 0000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
000 6 0 00 000 000000000 000 
00000000000001 1000000 
218 5 0 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000000000000 
007 1 0 00 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000000000000010010000 
007 I 0 00 036 I 000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
109 3 7 03 452 2000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
000 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
00000000000001 1010000 
114 1 3 10 462 2000000000000 
100001001000000000000 
114 1 0 00 397 1 000000000000 
000001000001010000010 
109 2 7 01 001 1000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
109 2 7 01 460 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 
000000000000000000000 
000 1 6 10 397 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
10000000000001 1000000 
109 3 0 00 000 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 

000000000000000000000 
109 30 00 000 2000000000000 
000001010000010100000 
000 50 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
000 57 01 001 1000000000000 

000001001000010110000 
000 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
100000000000000000000 
114 0 2 10 462 0000000000000 

OOOO0I0O1000010010000 

000 0513 008 0000000000000 

001 000000000000000000 

109 6 7 01 001 1000000000000 
00000000000001 0000010 
109 5 4 00 452 2000000000000 
000001100000011100000 
109 1 7 01 001 1000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
000 I 7 01 397 1 100000101000 

000100000000010011000 
000 1 7 01 397 1000000001 100 
000000000000000000000 
000 5 0 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
000 07 01 001 2000000000000 

000000000000010001000 
000 3 3 10 462 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 I 0 
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164 

2 

DATTA TARAK NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 1 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000000000000 

165 

1 

DATTA TULSI DAS 

000 

000 

00 08 

114 

1 

7 

01 000 0000000001 001 

165 

2 

OATTA TULSI DAS 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

01001000000000000 

166 

1 

DEB 

CHANDRA SEKAR 

810 

879 

00 00 

109 

3 

7 

01 001 2000000001 100 

166 

2 

DEB 

CHANDRA SEKAR 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000000000000 

167 

1 

DEB 

GAGENORA NARAINOOO 

000 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 036 1000000000000 

167 

2 

DEB 

GAGENDRA NARAI 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010000001 

166 

1 

DEB 

HARENDRA K 

831 

000 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 001 1000000000000 

168 

2 

DEB 

HARENDRA K 

0 0 

0 0 

1 1 1 

1 1 

0 

0 

01111000010110000 

169 

1 

DEB 

KAMAL KRISHNA 

820 

885 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 036 1000000000000 

169 

2 

DEB 

KAHAL KRISHNA 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 1 

0 0 

0 

0 

01011000011110000 

1 70 

1 

DEB 

KALI KRISHNA 

808 

874 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 036 1000000000000 

1 70 

2 

DEB 

KALI KRISHNA 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 1 

1 0 

0 

1 

01 1 1 1001000000000 

171 

1 

DEB 

NARENDRA K 

822 

903 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

01 001 1000000000000 

171 

2 

DEB 

NARENDRA K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0100100001001001 1 

172 

1 

DEB 

RADHA KANTA 

784 

867 

08 01 

109 

1 

7 

02 036 1 100100001001 

172 

2 

DEB 

RADHA KANTA 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

00000000000000000 

173 

1 

DEB 

RAJENDRA N 

81 5 

000 

08 01 

109 

1 

0 

00 036 1000000000000 

I 73 

2 

DEB 

RAJENDRA N 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

01010000000000000 

1 74 

1 

DEB 

SIV CHANDRA 

81 1 

890 

05 00 

109 

5 

7 

01 001 2 1 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 100 

1 74 

2 

DEB 

SIV CHANDRA 

1 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 1 

0 

0 

00000000010100000 

1 75 

1 

OEY 

AMRITA LAL 

000 

000 

00 00 

114 

6 

0 

00 000 2000000000000 

175 

2 

DEY 

AMRITA LAL 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

01001000010010000 

176 

1 

DEY 

BIHOLA CHARN 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 036 1 lOOOOOIOlOOO 

1 76 

2 

DEY 

BIMOLA CHARN 

0 0 

1 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

0 

1 

00000000000000000 

1 77 

1 

DEY 

V K 

000 

000 

00 00 

114 

6 

0 

00 452 2000000000000 

1 77 

2 

DEY 

V K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010100000 

1 70 

1 

DEY 

DEBENORA NATH 

000 

000 

08 00 

114 

1 

5 

13 008 2000000000000 

1 78 

2 

DEY 

DEBENDRA NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010010000 

1 79 

1 

DEY 

GANENORA NATH 

000 

000 

08 00 

114 

1 

4 

00 000 2000000000000 

1 79 

2 

DEY 

GANENDRA NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010010000 

1 80 

1 

DEY 

HEM CHANDRA 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

3 

14 462 2000000000000 

1 80 

2 

OEY 

HEM CHANORA 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

01001000000000000 

1 81 

1 

OEY 

KANAY LAL 

831 

000 

08 06 

114 

2 

5 

13 008 2000000000000 

181 

2 

OEY 

KANA LAL 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

0 0 

1 

0 

01001110010011100 

182 

1 

DEY 

KEOAR NATH 

838 

000 

00 00 

109 

4 

0 

00 000 2000000000000 

182 

2 

OEY 

KEDAR NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010100000 

183 

1 

DEY 

K N 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

6 

0 

00 000 2000000000000 

1 83 

2 

OEY 

K N 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010100000 

1 84 

1 

DEY 

LAL BIHARI 

824 

894 

01 1 1 

1 1 4 

6 

7 

14 452 2000000000000 

104 

2 

DEY 

LAL BIHARI 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 1 

1 0 

0 

0 

01001000000000000 

185 

1 

DEY 

NIL HANI 

000 

000 

08 11 

000 

0 

7 

21 000 0000000000000 

1 85 

2 

DEY 

NIL MANI 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

01001000010010000 

1 86 

1 

DEY 

SHAM LAL 

000 

000 

00 00 

114 

0 

0 

00 036 0000000000000 

1 86 

2 

DEY 

SHAM LAL 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010010000 

1 87 

1 

DEY 

S 

000 

000 

00 00 

000 

0 

0 

00 000 0000000000000 

187 

2 

DEY 

S 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010000010 

1 88 

1 

OHAR ASHUTOSH 

000 

000 

08 07 

1 14 

1 

7 

01 460 1000000001001 

188 

2 

DHAR ASHUTOSH 

0 0 

0 0 

1 0 0 

1 0 

0 

0 

01001000010010000 

189 

1 

DHAR ASHUTOSH JR 

000 

000 

08 07 

1 1 4 

1 

3 

10 460 1000000000000 

1 89 

2 

DHAR ASHUTOSH JR 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010010000 

1 90 

1 

DHAR A K 

000 

000 

08 07 

114 

1 

7 

03 397 1 000000000000 

1 90 

2 

DHAR A K 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

01001000010010000 

191 

1 

DHAR BHOLA NATH 

000 

000 

08 07 

1 1 4 

1 

0 

00 397 1000000000000 

1 91 

2 

DHAR BHOLA NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000010001000 

1 92 

1 

DHAR DINA NATH 

000 

000 

08 1 1 

114 

1 

0 

00 000 1 000000000000 

1 92 

2 

DHAR DINA NATH 

0 0 

0 0 

1 1 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

00000000000000000 

1 93 

1 

DHAR GOVIND CHAND 

000 

000 

00 08 

000 

4 

0 

00 000 0000000000000 

193 

2 

DHAR GOVIND CHAND 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

01 10000001 1000000 

1 94 

1 

DHAR KHETTRA LAL 

000 

000 

08 00 

114 

1 

0 

00 000 1 000000000000 

1 94 

2 

DHAR KHETTRA LAL 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0000000001 001 0000 

1 95 

1 

OHAR NARAYN CHAND 

000 

000 

08 00 

114 

1 

0 

00 000 1000000000000 

1 95 

2 

OHAR NARAIN CHAND 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

01001000010010000 

1 96 

1 

GANGULI ARAN CHAND 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

1 

0 

00 000 1000000000000 

1 96 

2 

GANGULI ARAN CHAND 

0 0 

0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 

0 

0 

01010000000000000 

1 97 

1 

GANGULI CHANDRA S 

000 

000 

00 00 

103 

3 

0 

00 000 2000000000000 
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197 2 GANGULI CHANDRA S 0000000 

)98 I GANGULI OWARKA N 844 898 20 00 

198 2 GANGULI DWARKA N 0000000 

199 1 GANGULI KAOAH V 862 923 20 00 

199 2 GANGULI KADAM V 0000000 

200 I GANGULI NHETTRA H 000 000 00 06 

200 2 GANGULI KHETTRA M 0000100 

201 1 GANGULI 09HAI NATH 000 000 00 00 

201 2 GANGULI 09HAI NATH 0000000 

202 1 GANGULI RAJENDRA C 000 000 00 00 

202 2 GANGULI RAJENDRA COOOOOOO 

203 1 GANGULI SHARODA P 000 000 00 00 

203 2 GANGULI SHARODA P 0000010 

204 1 GARGAREE HAR I DAS 000 000 00 00 

204 2 GARGAREE HAR I DAS 0000000 

205 1 GARGAREE SAHSHU N 000 000 00 00 

205 2 GARGAREE SAMBHU N 0000000 

206 1 GHOSAL GOPAL C 000 923 00 00 

206 2 GHOSAL GOPAL C 0000000 

207 1 GHOSAL I C 000 673 07 00 

207 2 GHOSAL 1C 0000100 

208 1 GHOSAL JANOKI N 000 000 00 00 

208 2 GHOSAL JANOKI N 0000000 

209 1 GHOSAL SATIS C 000 000 07 00 

209 2 GHOSAL SATIS C 0 0 I 0 I 0 0 

210 1 GHOSAL SATYA C 000 000 07 00 

210 2 GHOSAL SATYA C 0001100 

211 1 GHOSAL SATYA N 833 685 07 00 

211 2 GHOSAL SATYA N 0000000 

212 1 GHOSAL SATYA P 000 000 07 00 

212 2 GHOSAL SATYA P 0000000 

213 1 GHOSE GHUVAN M 000 000 20 01 

213 2 GHOSE GHUVAN M 0000000 

214 1 GHOSE CHANDRA M 000 000 00 04 

214 2 GHOSE CHANDRA M 0000000 

215 1 GHOSE CHUNI LAL 000 000 00 00 

215 2 GHOSE CHUNI LAL 0000000 

216 1 GHOSE DICURI 000 000 20 04 

216 2 GHOSE DICURI 0000000 

217 1 GHOSE GANESH C 000 000 20 00 

217 2 GHOSE GANESH C 0000000 

216 1 GHOSE GRISH Cl 829 669 06 10 

218 2 GHOSE GRISH Cl 0000100 

219 1 GHOSE GRISH C2 000 000 05 00 

219 2 GHOSE GRISH C2 0000000 

220 1 GHOSE HARI CHANDRA 606 866 06 01 

220 2 GHOSE HARI CHANDRA 00001 10 

221 1 GHOSE JAOU NATH 000 880 06 11 

221 2 GHOSE JADU NATH 0000100 

222 1 GHOSE KALI KUMAR 000 000 00 00 

222 2 GHOSE KALI KUMAR 0000000 

223 1 GHOSE KALI PRAS 637 000 05 05 

223 2 GHOSE KALI PRAS 0000000 

224 1 GHOSE KAHIKYA C 000 000 00 00 

224 2 GHOSE KANIKYA C 0000000 

225 1 GHOSE KALI PADA 000 000 00 00 

225 2 GHOSE KALI PADA 0000000 

226 1 GHOSE KHELATCH C 000 000 06 06 

226 2 GHOSE KHELATCH C 0000000 

227 1 GHOSE LOKE NATH 000 000 08 05 

227 2 GHOSE LOKE NATH 0000100 

226 1 GHOSE MAN MOHAN 644 696 20 06 

226 2 GHOSE MAN MOHAN 0000100 

229 1 GHOSE NANDA LAL 000 000 06 04 

229 2 GHOSE NANDA LAL 0000000 

230 1 GHOSE NAGENDRA C 638 678 06 01 


000001010000000000000 
103 5 7 00 452 2000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
209 5 1 13 008 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000000000000010100000 
103 1 0 00 462 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
100001001000000000000 
103 2 0 00 000 0000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
103 2 0 00 000 0000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
103 3 0 00 000 0000000000000 
100000000000010100000 
000 2210 452 2000000000000 
000000000000010010000 

000 3 0 00 000 2000000000000 

000000000000010100000 
103 2310 462 2000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
103 27 01 001 2000000000000 
100001001000000000000 
103 3 0 00 036 1 000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
103 1 7 01 036 1 100000101000 

1 00000000000000000000 
103 1 7 02 036 1000000001000 
100001000100000000000 
103 1 7 01 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000001001000010010000 
103 3 7 01 036 1000000001010 
ooooooooooooooooooooc 
209 5 0 00 000 2000000000000 
000000000000010100000 

000 25 13 006 2000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
109 0 7 01 452 2000000000000 
000001001000000000000 
209 55 13 008 2000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
209 5 0 00 000 2000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
109 27 03 001 2000000001001 

1 00000000000000000000 

109 1 7 15 001 2000000000000 
00000101 1000000000000 
109 1 701 001 1000000000000 

000000000000000000000 
109 2 7 03 452 2000000000000 
100001001000010010000 
000 5 7 01 000 2000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
109 1 7 01 036 1 000000000000 
00000101000001001 1000 
000 5 0 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
000 I 3 10 462 2000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
000 I 7 01 036 1 000000000000 
000001 01 0000000000000 
109 1 7 01 036 1000000000000 
10000100100001 1010000 
209 5 1 10 459 2000000000000 
10000100100001 1010000 
109 2210 000 1 000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
109 1 7 01 036 1 000000000000 
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230 2 GHOSE NAGENDRA C 0000000000001010000000000000 

231 1 GHOSE N N 854 909 1 8 09 209 2 1 1 0 459 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

231 2 GHOSE NN 0000000000000000000010100000 

232 1 GHOSE PRASANNA K 000 000 08 03 109 10 00 001 1000000000000 

232 2 GHOSE PRASANNA K 0000000000001010000000000000 

233 1 GHOSE PRATAP C 843 000 08 01 109 1 4 1 0 00 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

233 2 GHOSE PRATAP C 0000000000000000000000000000 

234 1 GHOSE PR I A NATH 848 000 00 06 000 0 3 10 462 0000000000000 

234 2 GHOSE PRIA NATH 0000000000000000000010000001 

235 1 GHOSE RAH GOPAL 81 5 868 08 09 109 2 7 01 397 2 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 

235 2 GHOSE RAM GOPAL 10101001 10100000000000000000 

236 1 GHOSE RADHICA P 000 000 00 00 000 6 0 00 000 0000000000000 

236 2 GHOSE RADHICA P 0000000000000000000011000000 

237 1 GHOSE R N 000 000 08 00 109 I 2 10 000 0000000000000 

237 2 GHOSE RN 0000000000000000000011000000 

238 1 GHOSE SRI NATH 000 000 08 06 1 09 2 7 03 00 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

238 2 GHOSE SRI NATH 0000000000001001000010010000 

239 1 GHOSE SURJYA KUMAR 000 876 08 14 109 6 7 1 4 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

239 2 GHOSE SURJYA KUMAR 00001 10000001 I 10000010100000 

240 I GOSWAMI BALAI C 000 000 00 00 203 1 0 00 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

240 2 GOSWAMI BALAI C 0000000000000000000010100000 

241 1 GOSWAMI BIJAI K 000 000 00 00 203 5 0 00 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

241 2 GOSWAMI BIJAIK 0000101000001010000000000000 

242 1 GOSWAMI NIL KANTA 000 000 00 00 203 1 0 00 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

242 2 GOSWAMI NIL KANTA 0000000000000000000010010000 

243 1 GOSWAMI NITl C 000 000 00 00 203 1 0 00 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

243 2 GOSWAMI NITl K 0000000000000000000010010000 

244 1 GUHA TARINI C 000 000 08 03 1 09 I 0 00 397 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

244 2 GUHA TARINI C 0010100000101010000011000010 

245 1 GUPTA AGORE NATH 841 000 00 00 1 1 8 4 0 00 000 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

245 2 GUPTA AGORE NATH 0000101000001010000010100000 

246 1 GUPTA BIHARI LAL 000 000 00 00 1 1 8 4 0 00 000 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

246 2 GUPTA BIHARI LAL 0000000000000000000010010001 

247 1 GUPTA CHUNI LAL 000 000 00 00 I 1 8 0 7 0 1 00 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 

247 2 GUPTA CHUNI LAL 0000000000000000000000000000 

248 1 GUPTA DURGA DAS 000 000 00 00 I 1 8 0 0 00 000 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

248 2 GUPTA OURGA OAS 0000000000000000000010000008 

249 1 GUPTA K C 000 000 00 00 1 1 8 6 0 00 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

249 2 GUPTA KC 0000000000000000000010100000 

250 1 GUPTA PRASANNA K 000 000 00 00 1 1 8 1 711 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

250 2 GUPTA PRASANNA K 0000110000000000000000000000 

251 1 GUPTA RAM CHANDRA 000 000 00 03 1 1 8 1 0 00 000 2000000000000 

251 2 GUPTA RAM CHANDRA 0000000000000000000010100000 

252 1 GUPTA UMA NATH 839 000 00 00 1 1 8 4 0 00 000 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

252 2 GUPTA UMA NATH OOOOIOIOOOOOI 1 10000000000000 

253 1 KERR OURGA DAS 000 000 00 00 000 2 5 1 3 008 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

253 2 KERR OURGA DAS 0000000000001000010000000000 

254 I KERR HEM CHANDRA 000 000 00 01 000 00 00 000 0000000000000 

254 2 KERR HEM CHANDRA 0000000000010001000100010000 

255 1 KERR LALIT MOHAN 000 000 00 00 000 0 0 00 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

255 2 KERR LALIT MOHAN 0000000000001 10000001 1010000 

256 1 KUCH BEHAR MAHARAJAOOO 000 00 00 000 2 7 02 036 I 000000000000 

256 2 KUCH BEHAR MAHARAJAO 00000000000000000001001 1001 

257 1 LAHA DURGA CHARN 822 902 08 04 114 1 7 01 397 1000000001000 

257 2 LAHA DURGA CHARN 1000100010001QOOI0001000I010 

258 1 LAHA RAMA NATH 832 882 08 02 1 1 4 1 7 0 1 460 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

258 2 LAHA RAMA NATH 0000100100001001000010010000 

259 1 LAHA SHAMA CHARN 000 000 08 04 114 I 7 01 397 1000000000000 

259 2 LAHA SHAMA CHARN 0000000000001000001010000010 

260 I MAHALANOVIS GURU C 000 000 00 00 000 5 0 00 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

260 2 MAHALANOVIS GURU C0000000000000000000010100000 

261 1 MAIL IK BALAI CHAN 000 000 08 05 I 14 I 0 00 036 I 000000000000 

261 2 MALLIK BALAI CHAN 0000000000001001000010010000 

262 1 MALLIK BINOD BIHARYOOO 000 08 07 114 1 0 00 036 0000000000000 

262 2 MALLIK BINOD BIHARYO OOOOOOOOOOOIOOIOOOOIOOIOOOO 

263 I MALLIK BHOLA NATH 000 000 08 05 1 1 4 1 0 00 036 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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296 2 MITRA HEM CHANDRA 0000000000001001000000000000 

297 I MITRA ISSAR C 000 000 00 00 109 0 7 01 001 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

297 2 MITRA ISSAR C 0000000000000000000010010000 

298 1 MITRA KALI KRISHNA 000 000 00 02 1 09 2 0 00 000 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

298 2 MITRA KALI KRISHNA 00001 lOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

299 1 MITRA KANTI CHAND 838 000 00 00 109 -I 0 00 000 2000000000000 

299 2 MITRA KANTI CHAND OOOOIOlOOOOOl I 100001 I 1000000 

300 1 MITRA KASHISAR 812 870 00 04 109 3 0 00 000 0000000000000 

300 2 MITRA KASHISAR OOOOIOIOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

301 1 MITRA KEDAR NATH 000 000 00 04 109 5 0 00 000 1000000000000 

301 2 MITRA KEDAR NATH 0000000000000000000010100000 

302 I MITRA KISSORY C 822 873 08 06 1 09 2 7 0 1 001 1 I 1 0 1 0 0 I 0 1 1 0 1 

302 2 MITRA KISSORY C 0010100100100000000000000000 

303 1 MITRA KRISHNA K 852 936 21 00 209 5414 452 2000000000000 

303 2 MITRA KRISHNA K 0000000000000000000010100000 

304 1 MITRA KRISHNA M 000 000 00 00 109 1 0 00 000 000000, 0 000000 

304 2 MITRA KRISHNA H 0000000000001010000000000000 

305 1 MITRA MATI LAL 000 000 00 01 1 09 0 7 0 1 00 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 

305 2 MITRA MATI LAL 0010100000101001000010010001 

306 1 MITRA NABA GOPAL 840 894 08 04 109 3 7 01 001 2000000000000 

306 2 MITRA NABA GOPAL 0000101000000000000010010000 

307 1 MITRA NIL KAMAL 000 000 08 03 1 09 1 0 00 397 1 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 I 0 0 0 

307 2 MITRA NIL KAMAL 0010100000100000000000000000 

308 1 MITRA OHESH CHAND 83 1 879 05 0 1 1 09 2 7 0 1 397 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 

308 2 MITRA OHESH CHAND OOlOlOOOOOIOIOOOOOIOlOOOOOlO 

309 1 MITRA PEARY C 8 1 4 88 3 08 05 1 09 2 7 0 1 39 7 1 1 0 0 1 1 0 1 0 1 1 0 I 

309 2 MITRA PEARY C 1010II011010I101101O1001I0I0 

310 1 MITRA RADHA RAMAN 000 000 08 05 1 09 0 0 00 397 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

310 2 MITRA RADHA RAMAN 00000000000000000000 1 00 1 0000 

311 I MITRA RAJ JAGESH 000 000 00 00 1 09 6 0 00 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

311 2 MITRA RAJ JAGESH 000000000000000000001 1000000 

312 1 MITRA RAJENORA LAL 822 89 1 08 04 1 09 I 7 1 3 002 2 I I 0 1 I 0 0 0 1 1 0 1 

312 2 MITRA RAJENDRA LALIOOIIOOIOOOOlOOIlOOOIOOltOII 

313 1 MITRA RAJENDRA N 000 000 00 04 109 I 7 01 001 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 

313 2 MITRA RAJENORA N 0000IQ01OOO01001O0001001000I 

314 1 MITRA RAM C 814 874 00 12 109 0 7 01 452 2100100001001 

314 2 MITRA RAH C 0000100100001001000000000000 

315 1 MITRA RAMESH C 840 899 07 04 1 09 0 3 1 0 00 1 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

315 2 MITRA RAMESH C OOQOI00100001001000010010000 

316 1 MITRA SRI NATH 000 000 00 03 109 3 7 01 000 2000000000000 

316 2 MITRA SRI NATH 0000000000000000000010100000 

317 1 MITRA S 861 000 08 00 109 2 4 00 000 200000000Q0Q0 

317 2 MITRA S 0000000000000000000011000010 

318 1 MITRA UPENDRA C 000 000 00 00 109 0 7 01 000 2000000000000 

318 2 MITRA UPENDRA C 0000100I00001001000000000000 

319 1 MAIRTA DIGAMVAR 000 000 00 00 403 0 0 00 000 2000000000000 

319 2 MAIRTA DIGAMVAR 0000100100000000000000000000 

320 1 MAITRA G D 000 000 00 00 403 4 0 14 452 2000000000000 

320 2 MAITRA GO 0000000000001010000010110000 

321 1 MAITRA HEM CHANDRA 000 000 00 00 403 5 2 10 452 2000000000000 

321 2 MAITRA HEM CHANDRA 0000000000000000000010100000 

322 1 MUKHERJEE AOHAl C 000 000 00 00 103 1 7 01 000 2O000000Q0QO0 

322 2 MUKHERJEE ADHA I C 0000000000001001000010010000 

323 1 MUKHERJEE BHUDEV 827 898 08 00 103 1 7 01 001 2000000000000 

323 2 MUKHERJEE BHUDEV 000010010000100100001 1000000 

324 1 MUKHERJEE BIJAI N 000 000 00 00 103 1 0 00 000 2000000000000 

324 2 MUKHERJEE BIJAY N OOOOOOOOOOOOQOQOQOOOIOIOOOOO 

325 1 MUKHERJEE CHANDRA KOOO 000 00 02 103 I 0 00 000 2000000000000 

325 2 MUKHERJEE CHANDRA KO 00000000000 1 0 1 0000000000000 

326 1 MUKHERJEE CHANDRA SOOO 000 00 02 103 1 0 00 000 2000000000000 

326 2 MUKHERJEE CHANDRA 0000000000001010000010100000 

327 1 MUKHERJEE D N 000 000 00 02 103 2 5 13 008 2000000000000 

327 2 MUKHERJEE DN 0000100001000000000000000000 

328 1 MUKHERJEE GANGA P 841 000 00 00 105 2513 008 2000000000000 

328 2 MUKHERJEE GANGA P 0000000000001001000010010000 

329 1 MUKHERJEE GOPAL C 000 000 00 02 1 03 1 3 1 0 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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362 2 PAL IT RAH CHANDRA 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

363 I PANDIT PRAN NATH 843 000 08 00 

363 2 PANDIT PRAN NATH 0000000 

364 1 PANDIT SAMBHU NATH 820 867 08 00 

364 2 PANDIT SAMBHU NATH 00001 10 

365 1 PYNE KANI LAL 000 000 08 00 

365 2 PYNE KANI LAL 0000000 

366 1 ROY BHUVAN MOHAN 000 000 00 00 

366 2 ROY BHUVAN MOHAN 0000000 

367 1 ROY BRAJENORA K 000 000 08 02 

367 2 ROY BRAJENDRA K 0000000 

368 I ROY GURU DAYAL 000 000 00 00 

368 2 ROY GURU DAYAL 0000000 

369 1 ROY GOPI MOHAN 000 000 08 02 

369 2 ROY GOPI MOHAN 0000000 

370 1 ROY G 6 GOVIND 841 000 00 00 

370 2 ROY G G 0000101 

371 1 ROY HARA CHANDRA 000 000 00 05 

371 2 ROY HARA CHANO 0000000 

372 I ROY HARA LAL 842 000 00 02 

372 2 ROY HARA LAL 0000110 

373 1 ROY KEOAR NATH 000 000 00 08 

373 2 ROY KEOAR NATH 0000000 

374 1 ROY HOHINI MOHAN 000 000 00 12 

374 2 ROY HOHINI MOHAN 0000100 

375 1 ROY NURSING CHAND 000 000 00 00 

375 2 ROY NURSING CHANO 0010000 

376 1 ROY PUL IN CHANDRA 000 000 08 00 

376 2 ROY PUL IN CHANDRA 0 0 0 0 10 0 

377 1 ROY RAOHA PERSAO 000 000 08 00 

377 2 ROY RAOHA PERSAO 0000000 

378 1 ROY RAJANI NATH 849 902 20 00 

378 2 ROY RAJANI NATH 0000000 

379 1 ROY RAM PROSAO 817 862 08 04 

379 2 ROY RAH PROSAO 001 1000 

380 1 ROY TARA PRASANNA 000 000 00 08 

380 2 ROY TARA PRASSANA 0000000 

381 1 ROY TRAILAK NATH 000 000 00 08 

381 2 ROY TRAILAK NATH 0000101 

382 1 ROY UHA CHARN 000 000 00 00 

382 2 ROY UMA CHARN 0000000 

383 1 ROY UHA PAOA 000 000 00 00 

383 2 ROY UHA PADA 0000000 

384 1 ROY CHAUOHURI HARA 000 000 20 00 

384 2 ROY CHAUOHURI HARA 0000000 

385 I RUORA HAHESH CHAND 000 000 00 00 

385 2 RUORA MAHESH CHANO 0000100 

386 1 RUDRA PEARY MOHAN 000 000 00 00 

386 2 RUORA PEARY MOHAN 0000000 

367 1 SANYAL TRAILAK N 840 000 00 00 

387 2 SANYAL TRAILAK N 0000000 

388 1 SARKAR S M 000 000 00 00 

388 2 SARKAR SH 0000000 

369 1 SARHA H C 000 000 00 11 

389 2 SARMA HC 0000000 

390 1 SARMA MAHESH CHAND 000 000 00 00 

390 2 SARHA MAHESH CHAND 0000000 

391 1 SASTRI PRIA NATH 000 000 00 00 

391 2 SASTRI PRIA NATH 0000000 

392 1 SASTRI SIVA NATH 847 892 07 00 

392 2 SASTRI SIVA NATH 0000000 

393 I SEAL A C 000 000 00 00 

393 2 SEAL AC 0000000 

394 1 SEAL BRAJENDRA K 000 000 08 00 

394 2 SEAL BRAJENDRA K 0000000 

595 1 SEAL GOVIND LAL 000 000 08 08 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOl 1000000 
803 22 10 462 2000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
803 37 03 462 2000000000000 

ooooooooooooooooooooo 

114 50 00 000 2000000001010 
000001 1 1 0000000000000 
11840 00 000 2000000000000 
000001 100000000000000 
118 1 7 01 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000001001000000000000 
000 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000001 10000001 1000000 
114 1 0000361 000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
118 4 0 00 001 2000000000000 
000001010000010100000 
000 02 10 000 0000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
000 04 10 001 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
000 52 10 462 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
000 47 01 462 2000000000000 
100000000000000000000 
1141 7 01 036 1100000101000 

ooooooooooooooooooooo 

11410 00 036 1000000001001 
100001001000000000000 
114 1 0 00 036 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000000000000010010000 
218 52 to 001 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
103 3 7 01 462 1 100100001001 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
000 00 00 000 0000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOtOOOtOOO 
000 30 00 000 0000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
000 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000001 10000001 1000000 
000 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000001100000011000000 
000 50 00 036 1000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
000 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000101000001010000010 
10964 14 452 2000000000000 
0000010100000101 10000 
405 40 00 000 2000000000000 
000000101000010100000 
000 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
oooooooooooooioooooto 

103 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
103 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
303 30 00 452 0000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
303 5211 452 2000000000000 
0000000000000101 10000 
114 64 14 452 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOl 1000000 
114 1 3 10 001 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

oooooooooooooiootoooo 
114 1 7 01 056 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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2 StM GOVItlO I.AL 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 

3')6 1 jCAL MIRA LAL 000 076 00 00 

306 2 seal MIRA LAL 0 0 0 0 I 10 

307 I SEAL MURR I MOMAII 000 000 00 00 

307 2 seal MURR I MOMAII 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

398 I seal kali OAS 000 000 00 00 

300 2 seal kali das 0000000 

300 I seal KAIIAY LAL 045 000 00 08 

300 2 seal KAI/AY LAL 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

400 1 seal M C 000 000 00 00 

400 7 seal MC 0000000 

401 I seal MADHAV LAL 000 000 00 00 

401 7 seal MADMAV LAL 0000000 

407 I seal PAfil LAL 000 078 08 00 

402 2 seal pari LAL 0000000 

403 I seal PRAN KISMEII 000 000 00 06 

403 2 seal ^RAN KISHEM 0000000 

404 I seal RAKHAL OAS 000 000 00 00 

404 2 seal RAKHAL OAS 0000000 

405 I SEM OAIKAIITU HATH 343 921 01 05 

405 2 SEN BAIKAHTU HATH 0 0 0 0 I 0 I 

406 I SEN 0RAJENDRA NATH 000 000 00 00 

406 2 SEN GRAJENDRA NATH 0000000 

407 I SEN GOVINO CHANDRA 000 867 08 01 

407 2 SEN GOVIND CHANDRA I 0 I 0 I 0 0 

408 1 SEN GOPI NATH 000 000 00 02 

408 2 SEN GOPI NATH 0010100 

409 I SEN GRISH CHANDRA 861 000 00 06 

409 2 SEN GRISH CHANDRA 0000000 

410 I SEN HARI LAL 000 000 00 03 

410 2 SEN HARI LAL 0000000 

41 I I SEN JOY GOPAL 000 000 00 05 

4 :. 2 SEN JOY GOPAL 0000000 

412 I SEN JOY KRISHNA 000 000 00 00 

412 2 SEN JOY KRISHNA 0000000 

413 I SEN KESHU8 CHUNDER 838 883 08 11 

413 2 SEN KESHU0 CHUNDER 00001 1 1 

414 I SEN KRISHNA BEHAR I 846 895 08 08 

414 2 SEN KRISHNA BEHARI 0000000 

415 I SEN MURAL I DHAR 835 000 08 08 

415 2 SEN MURAL I DHAR 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

416 1 SEN NARENDRA NATH 843 911 08 08 

416 2 SEN NARENDRA NATH 0000000 

417 1 SEN NARAIH DHANDRA 000 000 00 00 
417 2 SEN NARAIN CHANDRA 0000000 
413 1 SEN PARESH NATH 000 000 00 00 
4132 SEN PARESH NATH 0000000 
419 I SEN PRASANNA KUMAR 837 000 08 08 

419 2 SEN PRASANNA KUMAR 0000000 

420 1 SEN PRATAP CHANDRA 000 000 00 00 

420 2 SEN PRATAP CHANDRA 0000000 

421 1 SEN PRAMADA CHANORAOOO 000 00 00 

421 2 SEN PRAMADA CHANDRAO 000000 

422 1 SEN SHAM CHARN 000 000 00 05 

422 2 SEN SHAM CHARN 0000000 

423 1 SEN SURESH CHANDRA 000 000 00 00 

423 2 SEN SURESH CHANDRA 0000000 

424 1 SEN THAKAR DAS 000 000 00 00 

424 2 SEN THAKAR DAS 0000000 

425 1 SHENOMANI C S 000 000 00 00 

425 2 SHENOMANI CS 0000000 

426 1 SHOM JOY GOVINO 843 000 27 00 

426 2 SHOM JOY GOVIND 0000000 

427 1 SIKOAR R N 813 870 08 00 

427 2 SIKDAR R N 0010100 

428 1 SIKDAR SRI NATH 000 000 00 00 


1 00000000000000000000 
114 1 7 01 036 I 000000000000 
OOOIOI 100001000000000 
114 1 0 00 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000001001000010010000 
114 I 0 00 000 0000000000000 

000000000000010010000 

114 I 4 10 036 1 000000000000 

000000000000000000010 

114 6 0 00 452 2000000000000 
000001010000010100000 
114 1 0 00 000 0000000001001 
000000000000000000000 
114 1 7 01 036 1 000000000000 
OOOOOIOOOOOIOIOOOOOIO 
114 I 0 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
114 1 0 00 000 0000000001001 
000000000000000000000 
114 3 3 10 462 2000000001010 
000000000000010010000 
000 3 0 00 000 0000000001010 
000000000000000000000 
109 I 0 00 397 1 100010001000 
010100000000000000000 
000 DO 00 000 0000000001000 
000 1 00000000000000000 
118 43 10 462 2000000000000 
00000000000001 0 1 00000 
114 0 0 00 000 OOOOOOOOOIOOO 
000000000000000000000 
114 1 0 00 397 1 000000000000 
OOOOOIOOIOOOOIOOIOOOO 
1184 2 10452 1 000000000000 
000001010000000000000 
1184 7 10 036 1000000001111 
000001 1 1 100001 1 I 10000 

118 4 2 10 452 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

000001 1 1000001 1000001 
118 4 7 01 460 1 000000000000 
000001001000000000000 
118 4 7 01 460 1 000000000000 
000001 100000001000001 
000 0210 462 0000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
000 5 0 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010100000 

118 4 2 10 001 1000000000000 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
000 0 0 00 000 0000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
000 5 0 00 000 0000000000000 

OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
000 0 0 00 000 0000000001 100 
000000000000000000000 
114 0 0 00 000 OOOOOOOOOIOOl 
000000000000000000000 
000 3 0 00 000 OOOOOOOOOlOlO 
000000000000000000000 
000 1 0 00 000 0000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

000 6 4 16 452 2000000000000 
000001010000010100000 
000 2 7 01 001 2 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 1 

000 1 00000000000000000 
000 0 0 00 000 OOOOOOOOOIOOO 
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428 2 SIKDAR SRI NATH 0010000 

429 1 SINGH BEHARI LAL 000 000 00 00 

429 2 SINGH BEHARI LAL 0000000 

430 1 SINGH OWARKA NATH 000 000 00 00 
450 2 SINGH DWARKA NATH 0000000 

431 1 SINGH I NORA C 000 000 07 00 

431 2 SINGH I NORA C 0000000 

432 1 SINGH ISVAR C 000 000 07 00 

432 2 SINGH ISVAR C 1000000 

433 1 SINGH JADAV K 000 000 08 05 

433 2 SINGH JADAV K 0000100 

434 1 SINGH KANTI C 000 881 07 00 

434 2 SINGH KANTI C 0000000 

435 1 SINGH PRATAP C 826 866 00 00 

435 2 SINGH PRATAP C 0111101 

436 1 SINGH RAH CHANDRA 840 000 00 00 

436 2 SINGH RAH CHANDRA 0000000 

437 1 SINGH SALIGRAM 000 000 00 00 
457 2 SINGH SALIGRAM 0000000 

438 1 SIRKAR BHUVAN M 838 000 08 06 

438 2 SIRKAR BHUVAN M 0000000 

439 1 SIRKAR GANGA GOVINDOOO 000 00 00 

439 2 SIRKAR GANGA GOVINOO 000000 

440 1 SIRKAR K 0 000 000 00 00 

440 2 SIRKAR KD 0000000 

441 1 SIRKAR MAHENDRA L 833 904 06 09 

441 2 SIRKAR MAHENDRA L 0000100 

442 1 SIRKAR NAVIN B 000 000 00 00 

442 2 SIRKAR NAVINB 0000000 

443 1 SIRKAR PEARY C 823 875 08 06 

443 2 SIRKAR PEARY C 0000110 

444 I SIRKAR RAJENORA N 000 000 00 00 

444 2 SIRKAR RAJENORA N 0000000 

445 1 SIRKAR SHAMA C 814 882 09 00 

445 2 SIRKAR SHAMA C 0 0 0 0 1 0 I 

446 1 SIRKAR S L 000 000 00 00 

446 2 SIRKAR SL 0000000 

447 1 SIROHANI BHARAT C 802 878 00 00 

447 2 SIROMANI BHARAT C 0000000 

448 1 SIROMANI CHANDRA N 000 000 00 00 

448 2 SIROHANI CHANDRA NOOOOOOO 

449 1 SUVADHICARI P K 825 000 00 00 

449 2 SUVADHICARI PK 0000000 

450 1 SUKUL KALI SANKAR 000 000 20 00 

450 2 SUKUL KALI SANKAR 0000000 

451 1 SURNAMAYl MAHARANIOOO 000 00 00 

451 2 SURNAMAYl HAHARANIO 000000 

452 1 TAGORE DE8ENDRA N 817 905 08 05 

452 2 TAGORE DE8EN0RA N 0000101 

453 1 TAGORE DE8ENDRA 000 000 08 06 
455 2 TAGORE OEBENDRA 0 0 0 0 I 0 I 

454 1 TAGORE OWIJENDRA 840 926 08 05 

454 2 TAGORE OWIJENDRA 0000101 

455 1 TAGORE 6ANEN0RA H 000 000 08 00 

455 2 TAGORE GANENDRA H 0010100 

456 1 TAGORE GANENDRA N 841 869 08 05 

456 2 TAGORE GANENDRA N 80 0 0 0 1 0 0 

457 1 TAGORE HAHENORA N 000 000 08 05 

457 2 TAGORE HAHENDRA N 0000101 

458 1 TAGORE JATINDRA N 649 925 08 05 

458 2 TAGORE JATINDRA N 0000000 

459 1 TAGORE JATINDRA H 831 908 08 06 

459 2 TAGORE JATINDRA M OOOOOOO 

460 1 TAGORE PRASANNA K 801 868 08 06 

460 2 TAGORE PRASANNA K 0 0. 1 1 1 0 0 

461 1 TAGORE RAB I NORA N 861 941 08 05 


000000000000000000000 
000 6 0 00 000 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 1 0 
000001010000000000000 
000 60 00 000 0000000000000 
00000000000001 OOOOOOO 
309 2 7 01 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000000000000010000001 
309 2 7 01 036 1 100010001000 
000000000000000000000 
309 2 0 00 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
100000000000000000000 
309 3 0 00 036 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000000000000010100000 
309 2 7 01 036 I I 0 0 1 1 0 I 1 I 0 1 1 
lOlOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
209 44 10 452 2000000000000 
000000000000010100000 
309 23 10 462 2000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOOIOOOOOlOO 
109 25 13 008 2000000000000 
000001100000011000010 
109 20 00 000 2000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
000 60 00 000 0000000000000 
000001010000000000000 
012 25 13 008 2000000000000 
00100100100001001 1000 
000 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010000001 
109 27 01 452 2000000000000 
000101 100001000000000 
000 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
109 1 7 01 001 1000000000000 
000001001000010010000 
000 00 00 000 0000000000000 
000000000000010010000 
105 1 711 452 2000000000000 
000001000001000000000 
103 1 oil 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OOOOOOOOOOOOOIOIOOOOO 

000 I 7 01 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
000001001000010010000 
209 52 10 452 2000000000000 
0000000000000 I 0 1 00000 
01 71 7 02 036 1000000000000 
00000000000001 1000000 
903 3 7 01 056 1 101000001 I 10 
0000010100000101 10000 
903 3 7 01 036 1000000001010 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
903 3 7 01 056 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
OOOOOIOIOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
903 6 2 13 459 1 100000101000 
000100000000000000000 
903 37 01 036 1000000000000 
010000010000000000000 
903 3 7 01 036 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

1 00000000000000000000 

903 3 7 01 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
0000 101000 OOlOIOOOOO 

903 2 7 01 036 I 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
00000100110101I0I1011 
903 2 7 01 462 I 100100101001 
100100000000000000000 
903 3 7 03 036 1 000000000000 
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4il 2 TAGO^iE R^OIfOR* N 00000000 
<'-2 1 TAGORE RA''A math SOI 877 08 05 903 
A62 2 TAGORE RAMA MATH 0 0 1 0 1 0 0 I 0 
4M t TAGORE SUREMORA H 000 000 06 06 903 

463 2 TAGORE SUREMORA M 000000000 

464 1 THANKAROH'JMAMAMI J 000 000 00 00 103 

464 2 THAMAARCHUNA«AMI JOOOOOOOOO 

465 1 TIPPERAH maharaja 000 000 00 00 coo 

465 2 TIPPERAH maharaja OOOOOOOOC 

466 ) VEDAMTAVAG I SH A C 000 000 00 00 000 

466 2 VEDANTAVAGI SH AC 000010100 

467 1 VIDTARATMA 3HATA S 000 000 00 00 000 

467 2 VICTARAT.MA 3HATA 5000000000 

468 I VIDTARATMA H C 000 000 00 00 000 

468 2 VIDTARATMA HC OOQOOOOOO 

459 I VIDTARATMA XAL I P 000 000 00 00 000 

469 2 VIDTARATMA KALI P 000000000 

470 I VIDTARATMA JADAV K 000 000 00 00 000 

470 2 VIDTARATMA JADAV KOOOOOQOOO 

471 1 VIDTARATMA MAHESH COOO 000 00 00 000 

471 2 VIDTARATMA MAHESH CO 00000000 

472 1 VIDTARATMA RAM S 000 000 00 00 000 

472 2 VIDTARATMA RAH S 000000000 

473 1 VIDTARATMA SHTAm C 000 000 00 00 000 

473 2 VIDTARATMA SHTAM COOOQOOOOO 

474 I VIDTASAGAR ISVAR C 620 891 15 34 103 

474 2 VIDTASAGAR ISVAR C 0 0 0 0 1 1010 

475 1 VIZIANAGRAM MAHARAJOOO 000 00 00 000 
475 2 VIZIANAGRAM MAHARAJQ 00000000 


00000 OOOOOOIOIOOOOO 
3 7 03 036 lOQOOOOOOlOOI 
OOOIOOl lOIOOOOOOOOO 
2 7 03 036 lOOOOGOOOOOOO 
OOOOOOOOOOOIOOIOOOI 
0711 000 2000000000000 
0000000000010010000 

0 7 02 036 I 000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOIOOIOOOO 
07114522000000001010 
OOOIOIOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

1 7114522000000000000 

OOOIOIOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
3711 4522000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOICIOOOCO 
17114522000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOlOIOOOOO 
1 7 11 4522000000000000 
OOOOOOOOOOOlOIOOOOO 
1 7 11 4522000000000000 
OOOIOIOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
1 7 11 4522000000000000 

OOOIOIOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

1 7 11 4522000000000000 
OOOIOIOOOOOOOOOOOOO 
27114522100100001001 
0001 10100001 101 0 001 

2 7 00 036 1 OOOOOOCQOOOO 
000100100001 lOlOOOO 
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APPENDIX H 

BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION LEADERS 


8.1 Variable List 

Name of Variable 

Case Identification 
Card Number 
Name of Individual 
Year of Birth 
Year of Death 
Place of Birth 
Residence in Calcutta 
Caste 
Religion 

Level of Education 
School/College at which 
Educated 

Primary Occupation 
Class 

Position in 1857 
Position in 1864 
Position in 1871 
Position in 1878 
Position in 1885 

8.2 Code 

Variable 

Place of Birth 


Card Number Column Numbers 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1-3 

5 

7-25 

26-28 

30-32 

34-35 

37-38 

40-42 

44 

46 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


48-49 

51-53 

55 

57 

59 

61 

63 

65 


Number Name of Value 

00 Do not know 

05 Hoogbly 

07 Twenty-Four Parganas 

08 Calcutta 

13 Rajshahi 

15 Midnapore 

20 Dacca 

40 Balasore 

1-1 S Corresponds with Vi'ards 

1-18 into vrhich 
^ 'cutta -v^-as dhided 


Residence in Calcutta 
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Variable Number 

Class 0 

1 

2 

All Variables Relating to 0 

Period in which Leadership 1 

Position Held 


Name of Value 

Do not Imow 
Rentier Aristocrat 
Middle <lass 

No 

Yes 
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r . ? r « T » 'i' 


c : 1 


('•..fsjcc '-osu c*; 
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C5 

103 



t: 
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c 
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COO 
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0 
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C36 

I 

0 
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0 
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COG 

cco 

C3 
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CO 

C36 

1 

0 

AS 

V 

c 

I 

0 
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COO 
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r 

cc 
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c 
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CGO 

20 

12 
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r 

• 

J 
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7 

0 

c 

0 

0 

c 

: 1 1 


ot; 5=1 '.ath 

coo 

CGC 

ce 

10 

CG7 


0 

CO 

462 

7 

c 

0 

c 

1 

c 



pATTA p-AVA'iI r 

coc 

COG 

C5 

G 0 
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>> 

« 

7 

01 

0 36 

I 

0 

1 

C 

0 

0 

C ! J 


-ATT* C“C5H C 

coc 
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o: 1 

; 

I 

'J 

c 

0 

c 

CM 
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COG 

CGO 
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CC 

1 1 4 


s 

CG 

C36 

t 

G 

c 

c 

0 

\ 

C I J 


CiD HA = E>.0 = A A. 

S31 
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C6 

01 

1 0 5 


t 

Cl 

CGI 

! 

0 

0 

1 

* 

* 

C 1 1 


jrr. A*;.! tCi5M>, A 
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c ® 

01 

1 05 


■% 
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C 3 6 

! 

! 

1 

G 

0 

c 
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;rn AAUAi. A=I5M>,A 
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66 3 

C " 

Cl 

105 



Cl 

C36 

J 

0 

0 

1 

c 

0 
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jrg viMfs ;=* \ 

COG 

CGO 

C5 

0! 
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7 

01 

C36 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 5 


0£5 •.* = C'.09A A 

5 2 2 

503 

C6 

01 

1C5 


7 

Cl 

001 

I 

V 

1 

I 

I 

1 

crc 


CC2 p*;x* kast* 
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66 7 

C5 

0! 
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7 

02 

CO 1 

? 

1 

I 

0 

0 

0 
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01 

1C9 
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01 
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G 
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I 

1 

1 

c:r 
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CGC 
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C7 

CO 
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7 

0 1 
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■J 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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G-3S*C .'03£*.: = A 0 

COO 

COG 

Ge 

CO 

103 

c 

0 

00 

CGO 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

C2< 


G-OSAC 3*77A C-» = ‘. 

COC 

CGO 

C7 

CO 

1C3 


7 

C2 

C36 


0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

025 


G^OSAL SATYA 'lASO 

£33 

655 

C7 

CG 

103 


7 

01 

0 36 


0 

0 

1 

1 

I 

026 


G><0SAL SATYA SA7YA 

^ ,*V 

w « 0 

000 

07 

CO 

103 


0 

00 

0 36 


0 

G 

1 

0 

0 

0 2 7 


G‘'3St G51S'' C 2 

COO 

coc 

C! 

CO 

105 


7 

15 

201 

2 

0 

1 

0 

I 

1 

02fi 


GMOSE 1 FSASA'.A 

£37 

CGO 

C£ 

C6 

1 05 


7 

01 

036 


0 

0 

c 

0 

1 
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G^OSE YASI F£=S*: 

£05 
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<•* C 

01 

1C5 


7 

01 
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0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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GHOSE KlSHE'i Y 

0 0 7 
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C3 

00 
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7 

01 
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2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

03! 


GMOSE j03ENj=» C 

000 

CCO 

CO 

CO 

105 

r> 

w 

0 

00 

000 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1 

032 


chose hA« GOPAl 

61 5 

666 

06 

05 

105 


7 

01 

357 

“> 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

052 


GhOSE PASH VIHAPi 

OOC 

000 

06 

CC 

105 


3 

10 

462 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

033 


GUHA OSHAI CHAPS 

000 

000 

06 

03 

105 


7 

01 

35? 


0 

0 

0 

0 

I 

Qii 


G'JHA SIVA CHAPS 

753 

6 74 

08 

03 

105 


0 

00 

357 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

035 


HATkA UAHA=AJA 

ooo 

000 

CO 

00 

COO 

0 

0 

00 

036 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

036 


lAha oupga Chaps 

622 

502 

06 

04 

1 1 4 


7 

01 

357 


0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

037 


laha ra«» sath 

3 32 

632 

05 

02 

1 1 4 


7 

01 

460 


1 

1 

0 

I 

0 

03E 


laha shaua Chaps 

000 

000 

06 

04 

1 14 


7 

01 

357 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

035 


UAL JAY PPAKASH 

000 

000 

00 

00 

000 

0 

0 

00 

036 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0«0 


“ALLIK ASHUTOSH 

642 

000 

06 

07 

I 14 


7 

03 

036 


0 

0 

0 

I 

0 

Oil 


MALLiK CHAPu Chan; 

COO 

000 

06 

06 

1 14 


7 

00 

036 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0<3 


MALL IK DISO NATH 

000 

000 

06 

06 

1 14 


7 

01 

036 


0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

042 


MALLIK OEEESOPA 

643 

000 

06 

06 

1 14 


7 

01 

036 


0 

0 

1 

1 

1 

044 


MALL IK OWARKA S 
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677 

06 

05 

I 14 


0 

00 

036 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

045 


MALLIK KRISTO M 

000 

000 

08 

05 

114 


0 

00 

357 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 
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MALLIK JAOU LAL 
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08 

05 

1 14 


4 

10 
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0 

0 

1 

1 

1 
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08 

06 
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01 
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1 

I 

I 

1 

1 

0 
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08 

04 
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7 

01 
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2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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06 

06 
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7 

01 
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1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
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MUKHERJEE OAKSrilN 

814 

678 

08 

06 

103 

3 

7 

01 
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2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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MUKHERJEE CHANDRA 

KOOO 

000 

05 

02 

103 


0 

00 
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1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 
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MUKHERJEE HARISH C 

824 

861 

08 

00 

103 

2 

3 

22 

001 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

060 


MUKHERJEE JAY K 

808 

888 

05 

00 

103 


7 

02 

036 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

061 

1 

MUKHERJEE JAGGODA 

000 

000 

08 

10 

103 


7 

01 

462 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

062 

1 

MUKHERJEE PEARY H 

840 

907 

05 

00 

103 


2 

10 

462 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 



063 1 PAL KRISTO DAS 

064 1 PAL CHAUDHURI S N 

065 1 ROY JAGGAOISH NATH 

066 1 ROY MAN I MOHAN 

067 1 ROY CHANDRA NATH 

068 1 ROY PRAMATHA N 

069 1 ROY SITA NATH 

070 1 SAHA I HARVANJ 

071 1 SEAL GOVIND LAL 

072 5 SEAL HIRA LAL 
075 1 SEN GOVIND C 

074 1 SEN HARt MOHAN 

075 1 SEN MURAL I DHAR 

076 1 SEN NARENDRA N 

077 I SINGH GRISH C 

078 1 SINGH ISVAR C 

079 1 SINGH JADAV K 
OBO 1 SINGH KALI P 
061 1 SINGH KANT! C 

082 I SINGH LAKMEESAR 

083 I SINGH PARNA C 

084 1 SINGH PRATAP C 

085 I SINGH SAL 1 GRAM 

086 I SINGH SARAT C 

087 I SUBADH RAJ KUMAR 

088 I TAGORE JATINDRA M 

089 I TAGORE PRASANNA K 

090 I TAGORE RAMA NATH 
09! I TAGORE SURENDRA M 


838 884 08 06 017 I 
000 000 15 00 017 I 
000 000 00 00 000 0 
000 000 08 00 000 0 
000 000 13 00 000 0 
000 000 13 00 000 0 
000 000 00 15 000 0 
000 000 40 00 031 1 
000 000 00 08 114 I 
000 876 08 08 114 1 
000 867 08 01 109 1 
812 866 08 08 118 4 
835 000 08 08 11 8 4 
843 911 08 08 118 4 
000 877 07 00 309 2 
000 061 07 00 309 2 
000 000 08 05 309 2 
840 870 08 05 309 2 
000 881 07 00 309 3 
000 000 31 00 803 0 
000 000 07 00 309 2 
826 866 07 00 309 2 
000 000 00 00 309 1 
000 000 07 00 309 2 
000 000 00 00 000 0 
000 908 08 06 903 2 
801 868 08 06 903 2 
801 877 08 05 903 3 
000 000 08 06 905 2 


7 21 002 2 0 1 I 10 

0 00 036 1 0 0 0 0 I 

0 00 000 0 0 0 0 0 1 

0 00 462 0 0 0 0 0 I 

0 00 036 1 0 0 0 1 0 

0 00 036 I 0 0 0 1 0 

0 00 000 0 0 0 0 0 1 

0 00 036 1 0 0 0 0 1 

7 01 056 1 0 0 0 0 1 

7 01 036 100010 
0 00 397 1 1 I 0 0 Q 

7 01 397 1 I 1 0 0 0 

7 01 460 1 0 0 1 0 0 

7 01 460 I 0 0 0 0 1 

7 01 036 1 0 0 0 1 0 

7 01 036 I 10 0 0 0 
7 01 036 1 0 1 0 0 0 

7 01 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 

0 00 036 100001 
0 00 036 1 0 0 0 0 1 

7 01 036 1 0 0 0 0 1 

7 01 036 1 1 1000 
5 10 036 1 0 0 0 0 1 
0 00 036 1 0 0 0 0 1 

0 00 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 

7 01 056 I 0 1 1 1 1 

7 01 462 1 0 0 0 0 0 

7 05 036 1 I 1 I 0 0 

7 01 036 I 0 0 0 0 1 
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APPENDIX I 

INDIAN LEAGUE LEADERS 

9.1 Variable List 


Name of Variable Card Number Column Numbers 


Case Identification 

1 

1-3 

Card Number 

1 

5 

Name of Induddual 

1 

7-25 

Year of Birtli 

1 

26-28 

Year of Death 

1 

30-32 

Place of Birth 

1 

34-35 

Residence in Calcutta 

1 

37-38 

Caste 

1 

40-42 

Religion 

1 

44 

Level to which Educated 
School/College at \vhich 

1 

46 

Educated 

1 

48-49 

Primary Occupation 

1 

51-53 

Class 

1 

55 

Position in 1875 

1 

57 

Position in 1876 

1 

59 

Position in 1877 

1 

61 

Code 

Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Place of Birth 

00 

Do not know 


03 

Hooghly 


07 

Twenty-Four Parganas 


08 

Calcutta 


11 

Jessore 


20 

Dacca 


21 

Mymensingh 

Residence in Calcutta 

1-18 

Corresponds wth 
Wards 1-18 into which 
Calcutta was dhdded 
in 1876 

Caste 

000 

Do not know 


007 

Kaibarta 


017 

Tin 
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Number 

Name of Value 

103 

Radhi Brahman 

109 

DaksinaRadhiKayastha 

114 

Saptagram Suvamavanik 

118 

Radhi Baidya 

209 

Bangaja Kayastha 

218 

Bangaja Vaidya 

309 

Uttara Radhi Kayastha 

00 

Do not know 

01 

Orthodox 

02 

Unorthodox 

03 

Adi Brahmo 

04 

Brahmo Samaj of India 

05 

S adh aran Brahm o Sam aj 

06 

Christian 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Studied Overseas 

2 

M.A. 

3 

B.L. 

4 

B.A. 

5 

Other Degrees 

7 

Secondary 

00 

Do not know 

01 

Hindu College 

02 

Private Tutor 

03 

Oriental Seminary 

10 

Presidency College 

13 

Medical College 

21 

Hindu Metropolitan 
College 

000 

Do not know 

001 

Government Servant 

002 

Private Administrator 

008 

Medical Doctor 

036 

Landholder 

397 

Merchant or Banian 

452 

Teacher or Lecturer 

460 

Attorney 

462 

Pleader 


0 Do not know 

1 Rentier Aristocrat 

2 Middle Class 



Vi'fh-hk 

Jkjrnhvf 

J'iifrri 

/,|l Vs'r;i-bJ* t Krh'litii/ 

0 

Jkj 

1'j tri v/fiPJi 


Yea 

}'*,tUUw fkPJ 




o! Viilu 



,J DATA SET 


9. 


ll 

1 

BANERJEE BHAIRAV C 

842 

000 

08 

05 

103 

5 

3 

10 

462 

2 

1 

0 

0 

)2 

1 

DANERJEE KALI C 

847 

909 

05 

17 

103 

6 

2 

14 

452 

2 

1 

1 

0 

003 

1 

BANERJEE KRISHNA M 

813 

885 

08 

1 7 

103 

6 

7 

01 

452 

2 

1 

1 

1 

004 

1 

BANERJEE SUREHDRA 

NS 4 3 

925 

08 

14 

103 

2 

1 

12 

452 

2 

1 

0 

0 

005 

1 

BOSE ANANDA MOHAN 

847 

904 

21 

12 

209 

5 

1 

10 

459 

2 

1 

0 

0 

006 

1 

BOSE CHANDRA NATH 

344 

910 

05 

04 

109 

2 

2 

10 

462 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0fD7 

1 

BOSE JOGAVANOA 

000 

000 

20 

09 

200 

5 

5 

1 3 

008 

2 

1 

1 

0 

008 

1 

BOSE MANO MOHAN 

831 

912 

1 1 

00 

209 

0 

7 

14 

188 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0'09 

1 

DAS DURGA MOHAN 

641 

897 

20 

1 7 

216 

5 

3 

10 

462 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0^10 

1 

DAS KALI MOHAN 

000 

000 

20 

1 2 

218 

2 

7 

01 

462 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0,'n 

1 

DAS NIL KOMAL 

000 

000 

00 

01 

000 

0 

0 

00 

000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 12 

1 

OAS SITA NATH 

000 

000 

08 

13 

007 

1 

5 

10 

462 

1 

1 

0 

0 

013 

1 

DATTA GIRINDRA K 

000 

000 

08 

02 

000 

1 

0 

00 

397 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 M 

1 

DATTA JOGESH C 

847 

915 

08 

1 1 

000 

1 

5 

10 

036 

I 

1 

1 

1 

Oil 5 

1 

DATTA PRAN NATH 

840 

838 

06 

07 

109 

2 

7 

01 

001 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Oil6 

1 

GHOSE H K 

000 

000 

1 1 

14 

309 

2 

0 

00 

001 

2 

1 

1 

0 

017 

1 

GHOSE JADU NATH 

000 

880 

08 

1 1 

109 

2 

7 

03 

452 

2 

1 

1 

0 

018 

1 

GHOSE MATI LAL 

847 

922 

1 1 

14 

309 

2 

7 

00 

188 

2 

1 

1 

0 

019 

1 

GHOSE MAN MOHAN 

844 

896 

20 

08 

209 

5 

1 

10 

459 

2 

1 

0 

0 

020 

1 

GHOSE RASH BIHARI 

000 

000 

05 

12 

109 

2 

3 

10 

462 

2 

1 

0 

0 

021 

1 

GHOSE S K 

840 

911 

1 1 

14 

309 

2 

7 

10 

001 

2 

1 

1 

1 

<022 

1 

HALL IK P C 

000 

000 

08 

09 

017 

0 

0 

00 

036 

1 

I 

I 

0 

023 

1 

MALLIK PROSAD OAS 

000 

000 

08 

07 

114 

1 

7 

01 

036 

1 

1 

0 

0 

'024 

1 

HITRA NABA GOPAL 

840 

894 

08 

04 

109 

3 

7 

01 

001 

2 

1 

0 

0 

025 

1 

MITRA SHARODA C 

000 

000 

08 

01 

109 

1 

7 

01 

462 

1 

1 

0 

0 

026 

1 

MUKHERJEE S C 

839 

894 

08 

00 

103 

2 

7 

03 

002 

2 

1 

0 

0 

027 

1 

ROY JANOKI NATH 

000 

000 

00 

02 

ODD 

0 

0 

00 

397 

0 

1 

0 

0 

028 

1 

ROY ANNAOO PROSAO 

853 

880 

07 

00 

109 

1 

0 

00 

036 

1 

1 

0 

0 

029 

1 

SEN NARENORA NATH 

643 

911 

08 

08 

118 

4 

3 

10 

460 

1 

1 

0 

0 

030 

1 

SIRKAR AKSHAY C 

846 

917 

05 

00 

109 

1 

3 

10 

462 

2 

1 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX J 

INDIAN ASSOCIATION LEADERS 

1 0.1 Variable List 


Name of Variable 

Card Number 

Column Numbers 

Case Identification 

1 

1-5 

Card Number 

1 

5 

Name of Individual 

1 

7-25 

Year of Birth 

1 

26-28 

Year of Death 

1 

30-32 

Place of Birth 

1 

34-35 

Residence in Calcutta 

1 

37-38 

Caste 

1 

40-42 

Religion 

1 

44 

Lc\-el to which Educated 

1 

46 

School/CoUcge at which 
Educated 

1 

48-49 

Primar>' Occupation 

1 

51-53 

Class 

1 

55 

Position in 1876 

1 

57 

Position in 1879 

1 

59 

Position in 1880 

1 

61 

Position in 1881 

1 

63 


Note: Complete Lists of Indian Association Leaders 

are not available after 1881. 


10.2 Code 


Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Place of Birth 

00 

Do not know 


05 

Hooghly 


07 

Twenty-Fotir Parganas 


08 

Calcutta 


09 

Nadia 


13 

Rajshahi 


18 

Bogra 


20 

Dacca 


21 

Mymensingh 


27 

Sylhet 
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Number 

Name of Value 

1-18 

Corresponds with Wards 
1-18 into which Calcutta 
was divided in 1876 

000 

Do not know 

007 

Kaibarta 

017 

TiU 

103 

Radhi Brahman 

109 

Daksina Radhi Kayasiha 

114 

Saptagram Suvamavanik 

118 

Radhi Baidya 

209 

Bangaja Kayastha 

216 

Bangaja Baidya 

303 

DaksinaVaidika 


Brahman 

903 

Pirali Brahman 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Orthodox 

2 

Unorthodox 

3 

Adi Brahmo 

4 

Brahmo Samaj of India 

5 

Sadharan Brahmo 

6 

Christian 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Studied Overseas 

2 

M.A. 

3 

B.L. 

4 

B.A. 

7 

Secondary 

00 

Do not know 

01 

Hindu College 

10 

Presidency College 

11 

Sanskrit College 

12 

Doveton College 

13 

Medical College 

14 

General Assembly 


Institution 

000 

Do not know 

001 

Government Servant 

008 

Private Administrator 

036 

Landholder 

188 

Newpaper Editor 



2-16 


Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Primarv" Occupation 

397 

Merchant or Banian 


452 

Teacher or Lecturer 


459 

Barrister 


460 

Attorn e%* 


462 

Pleader 

Class 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Rentier Aristocrat 


2 

Middle class 

All Variables Relating to 

0 

No 

Period in svhich Position 

1 

Yes 

Held 






APPENDIX K 


HINDU MEMBERS FROM THE BENGAL PRESIDENCY IN THE 
COUNCIL OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA 


11.1 \'ariablc List 


Name of \'anablc Card Number Column Numbers 


Case Identification 

1 

1-3 

Card Number 

1 

5 

Name of Indisadual 

1 

7-25 

Y car of Birth 

1 

26-28 

Year of Death 

1 

34-35 

Residence in Calcutta 

1 

37-38 

Caste 

1 

40-42 

Religion 

1 

44 

Les-el to which Educated 

1 

46 

School /College at svhich 

Educated 

1 

48-^9 

Primarv’ Occupation 

1 

51-53 

Class 

1 

55 

Position Between 1862-1873 

1 

57 

Position Between 1874-1885 

1 

59 

Code 

Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Place of Birth 

00 

Do not know 


01 

Burdss'an 


05 

Hooghly 


08 

Calcutta 


16 

Darbhanga 

Residence in Calcutta 

1-18 

Corresponds svith IVards 
1-18 into whichCalcutta 
■\\’as divided in 1876 

Caste 

000 

Do not know 


017 

llli 


018 

Khettii 


103 

Radhi Brahman 


109 

Daksina Radhi Kayastha 


114 

SaptagramSavamavanik 


703 

Maithili Brahman 


903 

Pirali Brahman 



''arfabJe 


Level 
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n . 3 D3TA SET 


COl 1 OAt^rf^A'i UAHAI^AJA 820 S79 01 00 018 1 7 02 036 I I 0 

002 I ocn SARt'ORA >C 822 903 05 03 109 1 7 01 001 I 0 I 

003 1 lA'U 0U9C.A C S22 902 06 04 114 1 7 01 397 1 0 1 

004 t VU‘.ME>1JE£ ° M 640 922 05 00 103 1 2 10 462 1 0 1 

005 1 fAL KRISTO DAS 635 664 08 06 017 1 7 21 002 2 0 I 

I orasaO S S 000 000 00 00 000 0 0 00 036 1 0 1 

007 ' SASTRl A 000 000 00 00 000 0 0 00 000 I Q 1 

006 1 OARPWASOA MAHARAJA 000 695 16 00 703 I 7 02 036 1 0 I 

009 1 TAGORE JATINORA M 631 905 06 06 903 2 7 01 036 I 0 1 

010 1 TAGORE PRASAS'iA K 601 656 06 06 903 2 7 01 036 1 1 0 

on 1 TAGORE RAMA NATH SOI 677 OS 06 903 2 7 01 036 1 I 0 




\’ariAl)lr 

Number 

Name of Value 


103 

Radhi Brahman 


109 

DaksinaRadhi Kayastha 


114 

Saptagram Suvamavanik 


1 18 

Radhi Baidya 


209 

Bangaja Baidya 


309 

Uttara Radhi Kayastha 


703 

Maithili Brahman 


903 

Pirali Brahman 

RrliRton 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Orthodox 


2 

Unorthodox 


3 

Adi Brahmo 

I^vcl of Ktliication 

0 

Do not know 


2 

M.A. 


3 

B.L. 


7 

Secondary’ 

SchooI/CoUcgc at which 

00 

Do not know' 

Hdiicatcd 

01 

Hindu College 


02 

Private Tutor 


03 

Oriental Seminary 


10 

Presidency College 


21 

Hindu Metropolitan 
College 

Primary’ Occupation 

001 

Government Servant 


002 

Private Administrator 


036 

Landholder 


397 

Merchant or Banian 


462 

Pleader 

Class 

1 

Rentier Aristocrat 


2 

Middle class 

All Variables Relating to 

0 

No 

Period in which Position 

Held 

1 

Yes 
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APPENDIX M 

nilADRALOK NOMINATED TO THE CALCUTTA CORPORATION 


13.1 V.iriablc List 


13.2 


Name of X'ariablc 

Card Number Column Numbers 

Case Identification 

1 

1-3 

Card Number 

1 

5 

Name of Inditadu-il 

1 

7-25 

Year of Birth 

1 

26-28 

Year of Death 

1 

30-32 

Place of Birth 

1 

34-35 

Residence in Calcutta 

I 

37-38 

Caste 

1 

40-42 

Religion 

1 

44 

Level to which Educated 
School /College at which 

1 

46 

Educated 

1 

48-49 

Primary- Occupation 

1 

51-53 

Class 

1 

55 

Position Between 1S63-1S70 

1 

57 

Position Between 1870-1877 

1 

59 

Position Between 1877-1884 

1 

61 

Code 

Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Place of Birth 

00 

Do not know 


05 

Hooghly 


06 

Hos'.Tali 


07 

Twentv'-Four Parganas 


08 

Calcutta 


20 

Dacca 

Residence in Calcutta 

1-18 

Correspondswith V’ards 
1-18 into which Calcutta 
was divided in 1876 


000 Do not knoiv' 

007 Keibaxta 

012 Sadgopa 

016 Tantavanik 

017 im 


Caste 
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Number 

Name of Value 

103 

Radhi Brahman 

109 

Daksina Radhi Kayastha 

114 

Saptagram Suvamavanik 

203 

Paschatya Vaidika 
Brahman 

209 

Bangaja Kayastha 

309 

Uttara Radhi Kayastha 

403 

Barendra Brahman 

903 

Pirali Brahman 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Orthodox 

2 

Unorthodox 

3 

Adi Brahmo 

6 

Christian 

0 

Do not know 

1 

Studied Overseas 

2 

M.A, 

3 

B.L. 

4 

B.A, 

5 

Other Degrees 

6 

Tertiary l/rvcl But 

No Degree 

7 

Secondary 

00 

Do not knov/ 

01 

Hindu College 

03 

Oriental Seminary 

10 

Presidency College 

12 

Do*/elon College 

13 

Medical CoCere 

14 


000 

Cc nee 

001 




\'nn;U»!c 


All \’arjal)Ics Relating to 
Period in Which Position 
Held 


Number Name of Value 

0 Do not know 

1 Rentier Aristocrat 

2 Middle class 

0 No 

1 Yes 



13.3 DATA SET 


001 1 

8ANERJEE ANNODA P 

000 

000 

05 

12 

103 

0 

3 

00 

462 

1 

1 

0 

0 

OOZ I 

BANERJEE TARINI C 

000 

000 

05 

I 1 

103 

1 

7 

00 

036 

1 

1 

1 

0 

003 1 

8ANERJEE DURGA V 

000 

000 

00 

00 

109 

0 

0 

00 

000 

0 

0 

0 

I 

004 1 

BASAK GURU DAS 

826 

899 

08 

05 

016 

1 

7 

01 

001 

1 

0 

I 

0 

005 1 

BISWAS DWARKA N 

000 

000 

08 

09 

007 

1 

0 

00 

036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

006 1 

BOSE ESHAN C 

000 

868 

08 

01 

109 

1 

7 

01 

397 

I 

1 

0 

0 

007 1 

8ARAL PREN C 

000 

000 

08 

08 

1 14 

1 

7 

01 

397 

I 

1 

I 

0 

008 1 

CHAKRAVATI S C 

825 

875 

20 

06 

102 

6 

1 

1 3 

008 

1 

1 

1 

0 

009 I 

CHATTERJEE C M 

813 

885 

08 

06 

103 

3 

I 

01 

036 

1 

1 

1 

0 

010 1 

CHATTERJEE K M 

000 

000 

06 

04 

103 

0 

3 

00 

452 

2 

I 

1 

0 

01 1 1 

CHATTERJEE H H 

000 

000 

08 

00 

103 

0 

0 

00 

000 

0 

1 

1 

0 

012 1 

CHAUDHURI H C 

000 

000 

08 

12 

000 

0 

0 

00 

462 

0 

0 

1 

0 

013 1 

DAS G C 

000 

030 

08 

03 

007 

1 

7 

01 

036 

I 

0 

1 

0 

014 I 

DAS NANOA LAL 

000 

000 

08 

00 

007 

1 

7 

01 

036 

I 

0 

1 

0 

015 1 

OATTA B P 

000 

000 

06 

06 

109 

2 

7 

01 

001 

1 

1 

0 

0 

016 1 

DATTA GOLAK CHAHD 

000 

000 

06 

06 

000 

1 

7 

01 

001 

1 

0 

1 

0 

017 1 

DATTA GOPAL CHAHD 

000 

000 

08 

06 

000 

I 

7 

01 

001 

1 

0 

1 

0 

018 1 

DATTA GOV (NO CHAHD 

000 

000 

08 

06 

109 

6 

7 

01 

001 

1 

0 

1 

0 

019 1 

OATTA OMESH CHAHD 

835 

000 

08 

00 

109 

6 

7 

01 

001 

1 

1 

1 

0 

020 1 

DATTA PRIA NATH 

840 

000 

08 

07 

109 

1 

7 

01 

001 

I 

0 

0 

1 

021 1 

DATTA SUSHI CHAHD 

824 

885 

08 

06 

109 

6 

7 

01 

001 

1 

0 

1 

0 

022 1 

DEB HAREHORA K 

831 

000 

08 

01 

109 

1 

7 

01 

001 

1 

1 

1 

1 

023 

DEB KALI KRISHNA 

808 

874 

08 

01 

109 

1 

7 

01 

036 

1 

1 

0 

0 

024 

DEB NARENDRA K 

822 

903 

08 

01 

109 

I 

7 

01 

001 

1 

0 

I 

1 

025 

DEB PRASANNA H 

000 

8 70 

08 

01 

109 

I 

7 

01 

001 

I 

1 

0 

0 

026 

OEB RAOHA KANTA 

784 

867 

08 

01 

109 

1 

7 

02 

0 36 

1 

1 

0 

3 

027 

DEY CHANDRA KUMAR 

000 

000 

08 

00 

109 

2 

2 

10 

008 

2 

1 

1 

0 

028 

DEY KANAI LAL 

831 

000 

08 

06 

1 1 4 

2 

5 

1 3 

008 

2 

0 

1 

0 

029 

DHAR ASHUTOSH 

000 

000 

08 

07 

1 1 4 

1 

7 

01 

460 

I 

I 

0 

0 

030 

GHOSAL ISSAN CHANO 

000 

873 

07 

00 

103 

1 

7 

01 

001 

2 

3 

I 

0 

031 

GHOSAL RAM CHAHORA 

000 

000 

08 

00 

103 

1 

7 

01 

001 

2 

1 

I 

0 

032 

GHOSAL SATYA HAND 

635 

885 

07 

00 

103 

I 

7 

01 

036 

1 

1 

1 

0 

033 

GHOSAL SATYA SATYA 

000 

000 

07 

00 

103 

1 

7 

01 

036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

034 

GHOSE CHAHORA M 

839 

918 

20 

04 

209 

2 

3 

10 

462 

2 

0 

1 

0 

035 

GHOSe HARI CHAHD 

808 

868 

08 

01 

109 

I 

7 

01 

001 

1 

1 

0 

0 

036 

GHOSE KHELATCH C 

000 

000 

08 

06 

109 

I 

7 

01 

001 

1 

1 

I 

0 

037 

GHOSE KISSEN K 

80 7 

869 

08 

00 

109 

I 

7 

01 

462 

2 

1 

0 

0 

038 

GHOSE KASI P 

309 

875 

08 

01 

109 

1 

7 

01 

056 

1 

I 

1 

3 

039 

GHOSE PRATAP C 

843 

000 

08 

01 

109 

1 

4 

10 

001 

1 

1 

I 

0 

040 

GHOSE RAKHAL 0 

000 

000 

08 

1 1 

109 

2 

5 

1 3 

008 

2 

0 

0 

1 

041 

GHOSE RAM GOPAL 

815 

868 

06 

09 

109 

2 

7 

01 

397 

I 

1 

3 

0 

042 

GHOSE SAPAT C 

000 

000 

08 

06 

012 

1 

0 

00 

001 

2 

0 

0 

1 

043 

GHOSE SRI NATH 

000 

000 

08 

04 

109 

2 

7 

03 

001 

2 

0 

I 

0 

044 

GUHA SIV CHANDRA 

793 

874 

08 

03 

109 

1 

0 

00 

397 

1 

1 

1 

0 

045 

KISSEN KALI 

000 

878 

08 

08 

I 14 

1 

7 

01 

036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

046 

LAHA DURGA CHARN 

822 

902 

08 

04 

I I 4 

I 

7 

01 

397 

1 

I 

1 

0 

047 

1 LAHA RAMA NATH 

332 

882 

08 

02 

1 1 4 

1 

7 

01 

460 

1 

1 

1 

0 

048 

1 LAHIRI SHAMA CHARN 

000 

000 

00 

00 

403 

0 

0 

00 

000 

0 

0 

0 

1 

049 

I MALL IK BHOLA NATH 

000 

000 

08 

05 

I 14 

I 

0 

00 

036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

050 

1 MALLIK DEBENORA 

845 

000 

08 

06 

114 

1 

4 

10 

036 

1 

1 

1 

1 

051 

1 MALLIK DWARKA NATH 

000 

000 

08 

05 

1 1 4 

1 

7 

01 

036 

1 

0 

1 

0 

052 

1 MALLIK JAOU LAL 

844 

894 

06 

05 

I 14 

1 

0 

00 

036 

1 

0 

1 

1 

053 

1 MALLIK SHAMA CHARN 

825 

000 

08 

02 

1 1 4 

1 

0 

00 

036 

1 

1 

1 

0 

054 

1 MALLIK SUBAL DAS 

000 

876 

08 

06 

114 

I 

0 

00 

036 

I 

0 

1 

0 

055 

1 MALLIK TARAK NATH 

000 

866 

08 

05 

1 14 

1 

0 

00 

036 

1 

0 

I 

0 

056 

1 MALLIK TULSI DAS 

000 

000 

08 

06 

1 14 

1 

7 

01 

036 

1 

1 

0 

0 

057 

1 MITRA DIGUMBER 

817 

879 

08 

09 

109 

1 

7 

01 

002 

2 

1 

1 

0 

058 

1 MITRA DWARKA NATH 

833 

874 

05 

09 

109 

2 

7 

01 

001 

2 

0 

1 

0 

059 

1 MITRA PEARY C 

814 

863 

06 

05 

109 

2 

7 

01 

397 

1 

1 

1 

0 

060 

1 MITRA RAJENORA LAL 

822 

891 

08 

04 

109 

1 

7 

13 

002 

2 

1 

1 

0 

061 

1 MITRA RAJENDRA NATHOOO 

000 

08 

04 

109 

1 

7 

01 

001 

2 

0 

0 

1 

062 

1 MITRA RAM CHANDRA 

814 

874 

00 

12 

109 

2 

7 

01 

452 

2 

1 

1 

0 

063 

1 MITRA OMESH CHAN0RA831 

879 

05 

01 

109 

2 

7 

01 

397 

1 

0 

1 

0 
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APPENDIX N 

BHADRALOK ELECTED TO THE CALCUTTA CORPORATION 


14.1 Variable List 


Name of Variable 

Card Number 

Column Numbers 

Case Identification 

1 

1-3 

Card Number 

1 

5 

Name of Indindual 

1 

7-25 

Year of Birth 

1 

26-28 

Year of Death 

1 

30-32 

Place of Birth 

1 

34-35 

Residence in Calcutta 

1 

37-38 

Caste 

1 

40-42 

Religion 

1 

44 

Level to which Educated 

1 

46 

School/Collcgc at which 

Educated 

1 

48-49 

Primary' Occupation 

1 

51-53 

Class 

1 

55 

Position in 1876 

1 

57 

Position in 1879 

1 

59 

Position in 1882 

1 

61 

Position in 1885 

1 

63 

Code 

Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Place of Birth 

00 

Do not kno%v 

05 

Hooghly^ 


06 

Ho%vrah 


07 

Twenty-Four Parganas 


08 

Calcutta 


09 

Nadia 


11 

Jessore 


18 

Bogra 


20 

Dacca 


21 

Mymensingh 

Residence in Calcutta 

1-18 

Corresponds with Wards 
1-18 into which Calcutta 
was divided in 1876 
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\'anablc 

Number 

Name of Value 

Cnstc 

000 

Do not know 


007 

Kaibarta 


012 

Sadgopa 


016 

Tantavanik 


017 

Tili 


103 

Radhi Brahman 


109 

Daksina Radhi Kayastha 


114 

Saptagram Suvamavanik 


118 

Radhi Baidya 


209 

Bangaja Kayastha 


309 

Uttara Radhi Kayastha 


803 

Kashmiri Brahman 

Religion 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Orthodox 


2 

Unorthodox 


3 

Adi Brahmo 


4 

Brahmo Samaj of India 


5 

Sadharan of India 


6 

Christian 

Level of Education 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Studied Overseas 


2 

M.A. 


3 

B.L. 


4 

B.A. 


5 

Other Degrees 


6 

Tertiary Level But No 
Degree 


7 

Secondary 

School/College at which 

00 

Do not know 

Educated 

01 

Hindu College 


03 

Oriental Seminary 


10 

Presidency College 


12 

Doveton College 


13 

Medical College 


14 

General Assembly 
Institution 


16 

Free Church Institution 


21 

Hindu Metropolitan 
College 


25 

Engineering College 

Primary Occupation 

000 

Do not know 


001 

Government Servant 
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Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Primary’ Occtipation 

002 

Private Administrator 


008 

Medical Doctor 


010 

Ciul r.nginccr 


036 

Landholder 


188 

Newspaper Editor 


397 

Mcrcliant or Banian 


•ir >2 

Teacher or lecturer 


*139 

Barrister 


•ICO 

Attorney 


•162 

Pleader 

Class 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Rentier Aristocrat 


2 

Middle class 

All Variables Relating to 

0 

No 

Period in which Position 

Held 

1 

Yes 



14. 

001 

3 

1 

DATA SET 

BANERJEE BHAIRA C 

842 

000 

08 

05 

103 

3 

3 

10 

462 21000 

002 

1 

BANERJEE GURU DAS 

844 

918 

00 

12 

103 

1 

3 

10 

462 20010 

003 

1 

BANERJEE KALI CHARN847 

909 

05 

1 7 

103 

6 

2 

1 4 

462 20100 

004 

1 

BANERJEE KRISHNA M 

313 

385 

08 

1 7 

103 

6 

7 

01 

452 21110 

005 

1 

BANERJEE SURENDRA 

N848 

925 

08 

14 

103 

2 

1 

1 2 

452 21111 

006 

1 

BARAL NAVIN C 

845 

908 

08 

09 

1 1 4 

1 

3 

00 

460 21110 

007 

1 

BASAK LAU BIHARI 

000 

000 

08 

05 

016 

1 

0 

00 

036 10011 

008 

1 

BASAK NEMAI CHARN 

000 

000 

08 

02 

016 

1 

5 

1 3 

008 10100 

009 

1 

BOSE ANANDA MOHAN 

847 

904 

21 

12 

209 

5 

1 

to 

459 21100 

010 

1 

BOSE J B 

000 

000 

00 

09 

109 

2 

5 

1 3 

008 2 1 100 

01 1 

1 

BOSE NANDA LAL 

000 

000 

08 

01 

109 

1 

7 

01 

462 11000 

012 

1 

BOSE NAVIN CHANDRA 

000 

000 

08 

1 1 

109 

0 

0 

00 

000 00010 

013 

1 

BOSE NEMAI CHAND 

000 

000 

08 

03 

109 

0 

0 

00 

460 21110 

014 

1 

BOSE PRAMATHA N 

000 

000 

08 

06 

109 

0 

0 

00 

460 00100 

015 

1 

CHANDRA GANESH C 

844 

914 

08 

10 

1 1 4 

1 

3 

10 

460 10111 

0 1 6 

1 

CHANDRA SRI NATH 

000 

000 

08 

06 

1 1 4 

0 

0 

00 

000 1 1 1 1 1 

017 

1 

DAS DURGA MOHAN 

841 

897 

20 

1 7 

218 

5 

3 

10 

460 21000 

018 

1 

DAS KALI MOHAN 

000 

000 

20 

12 

218 

2 

3 

1 0 

462 21100 

019 

1 

DAS PRIA NATH 

000 

000 

08 

13 

007 

1 

0 

00 

036 1 1000 

020 

1 

DAS RASH BIHARI 

000 

000 

00 

to 

000 

0 

0 

00 

036 0 0 0 0 1 

021 

1 

DAS SITA NATH 

000 

000 

08 

1 3 

007 

1 

0 

00 

036 1 1 0 1 0 

022 

1 

DAS SRI NATH 

000 

000 

08 

10 

007 

1 

0 

00 

462 21100 

023 

1 

DAS SURENDRA NATH 

000 

000 

00 

09 

000 

0 

0 

00 

000 0 0 0 1 1 

024 

1 

DATTA B K 

000 

000 

OS 

02 

1 M 

1 

0 

00 

036 2 0 0 t t 

025 

1 

DATTA DOYAL CHAND 

000 

000 

08 

02 

1 1 4 

1 

0 

00 

000 2 0 0 1 0 

026 

1 

DATTA GIRINDRA K 

000 

000 

08 

02 

000 

1 

0 

00 

397 1 1 0 0 0 

027 

1 

DATTA JOGESH CHAND 

847 

915 

08 

1 1 

000 

1 

6 

10 

397 11011 

028 

1 

DATTA MADHU SUDAN 

000 

000 

00 

08 

1 1 4 

1 

0 

00 

397 2 1 1 1 0 

029 

1 

DATTA OMESH CHAND 

833 

000 

08 

06 

109 

6 

7 

01 

001 1 1 0 0 0 

030 

1 

DATTA PRAN NATH 

340 

888 

08 

07 

109 

1 

7 

01 

001 1 1 0 1 0 

031 

1 

DATTA PRIA NATH 

840 

000 

08 

1 3 

109 

I 

7 

01 

036 1 1 0 0 1 

032 

1 

DATTA SRI NATH 

000 

000 

08 

08 

000 

0 

7 

01 

001 2 0 0 0 1 

033 

1 

DEB NIL KRISHNA 

000 

000 

08 

01 

109 

1 

4 

10 

056 1 0 0 0 1 

034 

1 

DEY BIR NURSING 

000 

000 

08 

08 

1 14 

0 

0 

00 

036 00001 

035 

1 

DEY K L 

831 

000 

08 

06 

1 14 

2 

5 

1 3 

008 2 0 1 10 

036 

1 

DHAR ASHUTOSH 

000 

000 

08 

07 

114 

1 

7 

01 

460 1 0 1 0 0 

037 

1 

DHAR GOKUL CHANDRA 

000 

000 

08 

14 

114 

1 

3 

10 

460 1 0 1 0 0 

038 

1 

GHOSE BHAGAVATI C 

000 

000 

00 

10 

000 

0 

3 

10 

462 2 1 0 0 0 

039 

1 

GHOSE CHANDRA M 

OOO 

000 

00 

04 

000 

2 

5 

1 3 

008 21000 

040 

1 

GHOSE GANENDRA C 

000 

000 

08 

06 

109 

0 

7 

01 

036 I 0 0 0 1 

041 

1 

GHOSE JADU NATH 

000 

880 

08 

1 1 

109 

2 

7 

03 

452 2 1 0 0 0 

042 

1 

GHOSE LAL MOHAN 

849 

909 

20 

08 

209 

5 

1 

10 

459 20010 

043 

1 

GHOSE N N 

854 

909 

18 

09 

209 

2 

1 

10 

459 20010 

044 

1 

GHOSE PRAN KISSEN 

000 

000 

00 

08 

000 

0 

0 

00 

001 2 0 1 0 0 

045 

1 

GHOSE SHISHIR K 

840 

91 1 

1 1 

18 

309 

2 

6 

10 

188 2 0 1 0 0 

046 

1 

GHOSE SRI NATH 

000 

000 

08 

06 

109 

2 

7 

03 

001 2 0 1 0 0 

047 

1 

KANNAI J N 

000 

000 

00 

07 

000 

0 

0 

00 

397 2 0 0 1 1 

048 

1 

LAHA J G 

000 

000 

08 

06 

1 1 4 

I 

7 

01 

397 1 1 1 0 0 

049 

1 

MALL IK CHARU CHARN 

000 

000 

09 

06 

1 1 4 

1 

7 

01 

036 10110 

050 

1 

MALLIK M C 

000 

000 

08 

10 

021 

2 

7 

01 

001 2 0 0 1 0 

051 

1 

HALL IK P C 

000 

000 

08 

09 

017 

2 

7 

01 

036 21110 

052 

1 

MANDAL B C 

000 

000 

20 

16 

209 

5 

4 

to 

056 21000 

053 

1 

MITRA AMIRTA NATH 

000 

000 

00 

04 

109 

0 

0 

00 

036 00011 

054 

1 

MITRA GOPAL LAL 

829 

000 

08 

01 

109 

1 

7 

01 

462 11010 

055 

1 

HITRA KALI NATH 

000 

000 

00 

03 

109 

0 

0 

00 

460 0 1 1 I 1 

056 

1 

MITRA KOMUD KISSEN 

000 

000 

08 

03 

109 

1 

7 

01 

036 10 0 11 

057 

I 

MITRA NASA GOPAL 

840 

894 

08 

04 

109 

3 

7 

01 

001 20100 

058 

1 

MITRA NIL MANI 

828 

894 

07 

01 

109 

0 

7 

25 

010 20010 

059 

1 

MITRA R 

000 

000 

08 

01 

109 

2 

1 

00 

459 2 0 0 0 1 

060 

1 

MITRA RAJENDRA LAL 

822 

891 

08 

04 

109 

1 

7 

1 3 

002 21100 

061 

1 

HITRA RAJENDRA N 

000 

000 

00 

04 

109 

1 

7 

01 

001 2 1 000 

062 

1 

HITRA RAOHA RAMAN 

000 

000 

08 

05 

109 

0 

0 

00 

397 0 1 100 

063 

1 

HITRA SARAT C 

000 

000 

00 

04 

109 

0 

0 

00 

036 20001 


064 

HI7I1A smw 


ore* 

r r 

r ? 

! 5 



7", f, 

46 7 

f. 

n 


0 

0 

065 

WITR4 SMACOOH C 

o:o 

^ ■** i*’. 

c* 

r-! 

• 7 .’'; 


7 

ot 

4' : 


n 


0 

0 

066 

GOi'l 

V » «- 

1 *. •* fi. 

y* 

V . 

j 5 



/• 

K 

r /• 

46 7 

0 

0 


c 

0 

067 

VJKHrRJtl 1 * 1 . W 

C ^ 

Ct'O 

r ft 

C* 

» N 1 


* 

i \ 

cc 

0 

0 


1 

1 

066 

P*l t.Rir-IC I'*!. 

{• 57 

rri 

C ^ 


-? ? 


■* 

7 1 

0 0 7 

J' 



I 

0 

069 

p*!.rii7 

6 47 

•r *' "j 
» V* 


rr 

r r *> 


;* 

! r 

<f'7 


0 


1 

0 

070 

ROT JA*.:*.! 

roc 

V 

r ; 

cr 

>. V 

r 

77 

r 0 

50 7 



0 

0 

c 

071 

ROT DI'.r'.ORA 

0 : 


r 


! 4 


’ 

r ^ 

o."- 


0 

0 

1 

0 

07: 

56k h a n : o 

rrr 

r ' '■ 

- 


t r 



0 0 

*0' 


0 

0 

0 

1 

073 

5CK wi'RAl 1 rxAR 

r 5*- 


* 

r. r 

* fi 


; 

0 1 

4f n 



0 

0 

c 

074 

StK VARrjoRd «i«7M 

f 45 

•5* T 

f 

r t 

\ ft 

i 

• 

0* 

4 60 


0 

0 

0 

1 

075 

SEK RAV KAMA 

. D 

C “u 

• ’ * 

« 

V * 

; j 


0 

rr 

5 0 7 




1 

0 

076 

St'. L'“* • **.7 A 

c c r* 

t" f * 

Z ft 

C 

1 i 



or 

1 1 ; ; 


0 

0 

I 

1 

077 

SHOW >.A', 1 ChAR*. 

*■ r. y 


c: 

c*; 

ore 

C 

r, 

00 

POO 

,■* 


0 

0 

0 

076 

SIR'.AR nnoVA'. *1 

f ? r- 

Z- Z’ Q 

C'ft 

v'*^ 

r 7 

7 

7 

I ! 

OOP 




1 

1 

079 

S 1 fl >: A R u » u f >, 0 A ; 

fix* 






•; 

1 5 

00 6 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 
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APri- NDIX o 


INTr.ROKr.ANISATlONAL LKADKRSIIIP 1857 


1 Vnrinblc LRt 


Name of \\anablc 

Cart! Number 

Column Numbers 

Case Identification 

1 

1-3 

Card Number 

1 

5 

Name of Indi\-idual 

1 

7-25 

Year of Birtli 

1 

26-28 

Year of Death 

1 

30-32 

Place of Birth 

1 

34-35 

Residence in Calcutta 

1 

37-38 

Caste 

1 

40-42 

Religion 

1 

44 

Level to which Lducated 
School/Collegc at which 

1 

46 

Lducated 

1 

48-49 

Primarv" Occupation 

1 

51-53 

Class 

Whether Held Leadership 

Position in Bethune Female 

1 

55 

School 

1 

57 

Calcutta Normal School 

I 

59 

Hindu Metropolitan College 

I 

61 

Bbidharta Sangraha 

I 

63 

Hindoo Patriot 

1 

65 

Masic Patrika 

I 

67 

Tatt\’abodhini Patrika 

Agricultural & Horticultural 

I 

69 

Society 

I 

71 

Asiatic Society 

I 

73 

Bengal Photographic Society 

I 

75 

Bethune Society 

I 

77 

Brahmo Samaj 

I 

79 

Calcutta School Book Society 

9 

*> 

26 

District Charitable Society 

2 

28 

Native Hospital (Mayo Hospital) 
Society for the Propagation 

2 

30 

of the Gospel 

Society for the Promotion 

2 

32 

of Industrial Arts 

2 

34 

Vernacular Literature Committee 

2 

36 

British Indian Association 

2 

38 
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15.2 Code 


WHIfli 

Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Do not know 

Place of Birth 

00 



05 

Hooghly 



07 

Twenty-Four Parganas 



08 

Calcutta 



15 

Midnapore 

1.1 

\ 

1 

’ 

1 f 

Residence in Calcutta 

M8 

Corresponds with Wards 
1-18 into which Calcutta 
was divided in 1876 

Caste 

000 

Do not know 

1 (ir 


103 

Radhi Brahman 

i is 


109 

Daksina Radhi Kay astha 

1 i'/. 


118 

Radhi Baidya 

1 « 


309 

Uttara Radhi Kayastha 



903 

Pirali Brahman 

1 

Religion 

0 

Do not know 

1 ^ 

1 ii 

1 


1 

Orthodox 


2 

Unorthodox 


3 

Adi Brahmo 


4 

Brahmo Samaj of India 



6 

Christian 

1 

1 « 

1 1 

Ivcvcl of Education 

0 

Do not know 


6 

Tertiary School but no 
Degree 


7 

Secondary 

1 

School/Collcgc at which 

0 

Do not know 

1 .. 

I'.ducatcd 

1 

Hindu College 

■i 


2 

Private Tutor 

1 ■; 


5 

Ramjoy Datta’s School 

1 


11 

Sanskrit College 

1 


22 

Union School 

1 ■; 

! ^ 

I’uman- Occup.ition 

000 

Do not know 

i ( 


001 

Government Servant 

2 


036 

Landholder 

2 


397 

Merchant or Banian 


452 

Teacher or Lecturer 

5 *• 


462 

Pleader 







APPENDIX P 


INTERORGANISATIONAL LEADERSHIP 1885 


16.1 Variable list 


Name of \'ariablc 

Card Number 

Column Numbers 

Case Identification 

1 

1-3 

Card Number 

1 

5 

Name of IndiriduaJ 

1 

7-25 

Year of Birlli 

1 

26-28 

Year of Death 

1 

30-32 

Place of Birth 

1 

34-35 

Residence in Calcutta 

I 

37-38 

Caste 

1 

40-42 

Relirion 

1 

44 

Lc\-cl to which Educated 

1 

46 

School/Collcgc at which 

Educated 

1 

48-49 

Primary- Occupation 

1 

51-53 

Class 

I 

55 

iSTicthcr Held Leadership Position 
in Ahiritala School 

1 

57 

Bengal Academy of Music 

1 

59 

Bengal Music School 

1 

61 

Bethune Female School 

1 

63 

Bow Bazar School 

1 

65 

Calcutta Branch School 

1 

67 

Calcutta Ragged School 

1 

69 

Calcutta School (Albert College) 

1 

71 

City College 

1 

73 

Metropolitan Female School 

1 

75 

Metropolital Institution 

1 

77 

Oriental Seminars* 

1 

79 

Ripon College 

2 

26 

Seals Free College 

2 

28 

Shambazar School 

2 

30 

Useful Arts School 

2 

32 

Victoria College 

2 

34 

Banga\*asi 

2 

36 

Bengalee 

2 

38 

Darnik O Samacar Chandrika 

2 

40 

Dharma Bandhu 

2 

42 

Indian Christian Herald 

2 

44 

Indian Mirror 

2 

46 
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Name of Variable 


Card Number Column Numbers 


New Dispensation 

2 

48 

Ramayana 

2 

52 

Samalochak 

2 

54 

Sangvad Pumachundradai 

2 

56 

Sanjivani 

2 

58 

Tattvabodhini Patrika 

2 

60 

Theistic Quarterly 

2 

62 

Dharma Tattva 

2 

64 

Trade Advertizer 

2 

66 

Adi Brahmo Samaj 

Agricultural and Horticultural 

2 

68 

Society 

2 

70 

Albert Hall 

2 

72 

Asiatic Society 

2 

74 

Bangavasa 0 Sahitya Samaj 

Bengal Free Church of 

2 

76 

Scotland 

2 

78 

Bengal Temperance League 

2 

80 

Bethune Society 

3 

26 

Bengal Medical Association 

3 

28 

Brahmo Samaj of India 

3 

30 

Calcutta Homeopathic Association 

3 

32 

Calcutta Improvement Association 

3 

34 

Calcutta Public Library 

Calcutta Society Prevention of 

3 

36 

Cruelty to Animals 

3 

38 

Calcutta Schoolbook Society 

3 

40 

Calcutta Christian Tract Society 

3 

42 

Dalhousie Institute 

3 

46 

District Charitable Society 

3 

48 

Economic Museum 

3 

50 

Family Literary Society 

3 

52 

Hare Association 

3 

54 

Hindu Literary Society 

3 

56 

Indian Antiquarian Association 
Indian Society for the 

3 

58 

Cultivation of Science 

3 

60 

Indian Club 

3 

62 

Indian Museum 

3 

64 

Indian Reform Association 

3 

66 

Kalikata Harvariti 

Pradayini Sabha 

3 

68 

Native Hospital 

3 

70 

National Indian Association 

3 

72 

Public Health Society 

3 

74 

Sadharan Brahmo Samaj 

3 




N’nmc of \’.-irinl)Ic 

Card Number Column Numbers 

SncUinrani Sabha 

3 

78 

Society for the Propaejation 

of Christian Knowledge 

3 

80 

Society for the Propagation 

of the Gospel 

4 

26 

Vakils Association 

4 

28 

Zoolopcal Gardens 

4 

30 

British Indian .-N^sociation 

4 

32 

Indian Association 

4 

34 

Calcutta Corjioralion 

4 

36 

Council of the Lieutenant- 

Governor of Bengal 

4 

38 

Council of the Governor- 

General of India 

4 

40 

Code 

Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Place of Birth 

00 

Do not know 


01 

Burdwan 


05 

Hooghly 


06 

HouTah 


07 

Twcnt>’-Four Parganas 


08 

Calcutta 


11 

Jessore 


15 

Midnapore 


16 

Darbhanga 


18 

Bogra 


20 

Dacca 


21 

Mvanensingh 

Residence in Calcutta 

1-18 

Correspondssrith Wards 
1-18 into whichCalcutta 
was disaded in 1876 

Caste 

000 

Do not know 


007 

Kaibarta 


012 

Sadgopa 


017 

Tili 


018 

Khettii 


103 

Radhi Brahman 


109 

Daksina Radhi Kayastha 


114 

Saptagram 

Suvamavanik 


118 

Radhi Baidya 
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Variable 

Number 

Name of Value 

Caste 

209 

Bangaja Kayastha 


218 

Bangaja Baidya 


SOS 

Daksina Vaidika 
Brahman 


S09 

Uttara Radhi Kayastha 


BOS 

MaithUi Brahman 


SOS 

Kashmiri Brahman 


90S 

Pirali Brahman 

Religion 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Orthodox 


2 

Unorthodox 


S 

Adi Brahmo 


4 

Brahmo Samaj of India 


5 

Sadharan Brahmo 


6 

Christian 

Level of Education 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Studied Overseas 


2 

M.A. 


S 

B.L. 


4 

B.A. 


5 

Other Degrees 


6 

Tertiary Level But No 
Degree 


7 

Secondary 

School/College at which 

00 

Do not know 

Educated 

01 

Hindu College 


02 

Private Tutor 


OS 

Oriental Seminary 


10 

Presidency College 


11 

Sanskrit CoDege 


12 

Doveton College 


13 

Medical College 


14 

General Assembly 
Institution 


15 

Hooghly College 


16 

Free Church Institution 

Primary Occupation 

000 

Do not know 


001 

Government Servant 


008 

Medical Doctor 


036 

Landholder 


188 

Newspaper Editor 


397 

Merchant or Banian 
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V.nri.iblc 

Number 

Name of Value 

Primary’ Occupation 

452 

Teacher or Lecturer 


459 

Barrister 


4 GO 

Attorney 


462 

Pleader 

Class 

0 

Do not know 


1 

Rentier Aristocrat 


2 

Middle-class 

.Ml Variables Relating to Positions 

0 

No 

within Organisations 

1 

Yes 


Note; As complete lists of committee members for the Indian 
Association was not available, the 1881 list was used. 
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16.3 DATA SET 


001 1 ADHYA GOVIND C 000 000 08 00 JI 4 } 7 03 ) flfl ? n n n n « 

001 2 ADHYA GOVIND C 00000000000 0 0 000000 

001 3 ADHYA GOVIND C 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ? ^ n n n n ° ° ° ° 0 0 

001 4 ADHYA GOVINO C 00000000 OOOIOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 

002 1 BANERJEE BHAIRAV C 842 000 08 05 103 3 3 )0 462 7 n n n n n n « 

002 2 BANERJEE BHAIRAV C 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 o n ° ° ° ' 

002 3 BANERJEE BHAIRAV COOOOOOOOOOOOQOnnn««^ni°°°°00 

002 4 BANERJEE BHAIRAV C01001000°°°°°°°°°°°°°°00000 

003 I BANERJEE GURU DAS 848 918 07 12 103 1 2 10 if,7 7 n n n n ^ ^ 

003 2 BANERJEE GURU DAS 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 o o o o o 0 0 0 0 0 
005 3 BANERJEE GURU DAS OOOOOOOOOOOOOQOnnn?nnnS°°°°° 
003 4 BANERJEE GURU DAS 000l0100°°°°°°°00 

ss: 1 iSfSiii ;;t! » » « 

ss: sii s ; ; i s ; ; » - - - s s s s s s «” s s s i j s 

"I J ism 5is;s ; s s s i s s s s s s s 

SSi ; ; S'5 j i VolW^WWW" ° ° » » 

Z J sit;:;; ; i j ;;;;; J •»»»»»» o»o, o o. oo J i S ; 

007 I 000 000 00 00 103 0 7 00 001 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 o n 

007 2 BANERJEE KUNJO LAL OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOnnn 

007 3 BANERJEE KUNJO LAL I OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOfiA/iA^^ 

007 4 BANERJEE KUNJO LAL 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 ^ v o o o 0 0 

OOfl i SURENDRA 848 925 08 14 103 2 I 12 452 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

OOfi I SURENDRA IO0O0OIOOOO1OO1OOOOOOOOO 0 0 0 0 

OOS I SURENDRA 1 1 OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOlfi 

008 4 BANERJEE SURENDRA 00001100 v/uuuooiO 

nno I 6AR0NAN MAHARAJA 2 000 000 0 1 00 01 3 I 0 02 036 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

009 3 aioSwI! 20000000000000000000000000000 

3 BAROXAN MAHARAJA 2000001000l000001000000000fifin 
0,1 f maharaja 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ^^00 

o n 7 ! ASHUTOSH 000 000 00 00 007 2 2 00 C62 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 

0 0 3 a ASHUTOSH OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOIOOOOOOGO 0 0 0 

on A D ASHUTOSH OOOOOQQOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOO 

0 ? , ASHUTOSH 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 G . ^ 

nil I AHANDA MOHAN 647 904 21 12 205 5 I >0 45? 2920000001 090 

nil 3 ANANDA MOHAN 0000000000000000000000000 1 20 

Oil 4 Inll «0HAN 0000000000000020001200010100 

n,, , Af.nNOA MOHAN 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 

017 7 BAIKANTU N 000 000 00 09 195 0 0 02 036 9 2 12000020000 

0 2 3 BA1KA.NTU N 000000000002CC00029002000000 

02 4 nnf! SAIKANTU N 0000000 C 0000 v.-j2jjOOOO 00000 

03 , SAIKANTU N 00010000 

0 3 2 ■’'‘■SENORA C S54 905 05 GO ICS : 6 .7 . ^ 0 0 0 0 0 0 
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